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PREFACE. 



The teachers of English in China are generally 
struck with the unsuitableness of the text-books in use. 
, These books are either from America or England. 
They are written on the assumption that English is the 
student's native language. Therefore all the idiomatic 
and grammatical difficulties are at once presented to his 
mind without any attempt to help him overcome them. 
Besides, much of the subject-matter contained in such 
books, however simple it may be to an English-speak- 
ing child, is beyond the conception of the Chinese 
student. 

To obviate these difficulties, in the preparation of 
this series of six books, the editors introduced numerous 
notes in Chinese, explaining the difficult passages and 
idiomatic expressions. The meaning of the words is 
also explained in Chinese in the vocabulary. This 
part of the work was done under the supervision of 
Mr. Zee Zung Zien, a graduate of St. John's University, 
Shanghai. 

In the selection of the material the compiler 
endeavoured to suit the mental requirements of the 
Chinese students, who are coinparatively matured before 
beginning to study English. Hence childish descrip- 
tions of familiar objects, animals, etc., have been 
omitted, while inventions, discoveries, biographies, 
historical facts, etc., have been introduced. A peculiar 
feature about this series is that about twenty-five per 
cent of the reading matter deals with Chinese life, 
history, literature, etc. 

E. F. 3. 
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FOURTH READER. 



I. THE SEA VOYAGE ON THE ATLAS. 

1. After dinner, I asked liberty to go to tlie 
stable. I was fond of horses and all domestic 
animals. I made my request in the presence, of 
Jenks^ and that whimsical old hypocrite had the' 
hardihood to growl and grumble and mutter as if 
he regarded the presence of a boy in the stable as 
a most offensive intrusion upon his special domain. 
I could not comprehend such antipathy, and looked 
at him inquiringly. 

2. "Don't mind Jenks," said madame; 
"he's a fool." 

3. Jenks went growling out of the room, but, 
as he passed me, I caught the old cunning look in 
his little eyes, and followed him. When the door 
was closed he cut a pigeon-wing, and ended by 
throwing one foot entirely over my head. Then 
he whispered : ' ' You go out and stay there until I 
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come. Don't disturb anything." So I went out, 
thinking liim quite the nimblest and queerest old 
fellow I had ever seen. 

4- I passed half an hour patting the horse's 
head, calling the chickens around me, and won- 
dering what the plans of Jenks would be. At 
length he appeared. Walking tiptoe into the 
stable; he said : ' ' The old woman is down for a 
nap, and we've got two good hours for a voyage. 
Now, messmate, let's up sails and be off ! " 

5. At this he seized a long rope which 
depended from one of the great beams above, and 
pulled . away with a ^'Vo/ heave ohf'' sotto voce, 
(letting it slide through his hands at every call, 
as if an immense spread of canvas was to be the 
result) . 

6. "Belay there! " he said at last, in token 
that his ship was under way^ and the voyage begun. 

7. " It's a bit cold, my hearty, and now for 
a turn on the quarter deck, ' ' he said, as he grasped 
my hand, and walked with me back and forth 
across the floor. I was seized with an uncontrolla- 
ble fit of laughter, but walked with him, nothing 
loath. "Now we ploiv the billow,'''' said Jenks. 
* ' This is what I call gay. " 

8. After giving our blood a jog, and getting 
into a glow, he began to laugh. 
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9. "What are you laughing at? " I inquired. 

10. " She made me promise I wouldn't tease 
or trouble you, she did ! ' ' and then he laughed 
again. "Oh, yes; Jenks is a fool, he is! Jenks 
is a tremendous fool ! " Then he suddenly sobered, 
and suggested that it was time to examine our 
chart. Dropping my hand, he went to a bin of 
oats, built like a desk, and opening from the top 
with a falling lid. To this lid he had attached two 
long legs by hinges of leather, which supported it 
at a convenient angle. Then he brought forth two 
three-legged milking stools and placed them before 
it, and, plunging his hand deep into the oats, drew 
out my atlas, neatly wrapped in an old newspaper. 
This he opened before me, and we took our seats. 

11. "Now where are we?" said Jenks. 

12. I opened to the map of the world, and 
said: "Here is New York, and there is Boston, 
We can't be very far from either of them, but I 
think we are between 'em." 

13. "Very well, let it be between 'em," 
said Jenks. * ' Now what? ' ' 

14. "Where will you go? " I inquired. 

15. "I don't care where I go; let us have a 
big sail, now that we are in for it, " he replied. 

16. " Well, then, let's go to Great Britain, ' ' 
I said. 
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17. "Isn't there something that they call 
the English Channel? ^^ inquired Jenks with a 
doubtful look. 

18. "Yes, there is;" and cruising about 
among the fine type, I found it. 

19. "Well, I don't like this idea of being 
out of sight of land. It's dangerous, and if you 
can't sleep, there is no place to go to. Let's 
steer straight for the English Channel — straight 
as a ramrod. ' ' 

20. "But it will take a month," I said; "I 
have heard people say so a great many times." 

21. "My! A month? Out of sight of land ? 
No old woman and no curry-comb for a month? 
Hey de diddle I Very well, let it be a month. 
Hullo ! it's all over ! Here we are ! now where are 
we on the map?" 

22. "We seem to be pretty near to /(a;7--zj," 
I said, " but we don't quite touch it. There must 
be some little places along here that are not put 
down. There's London^ too: that doesn't seem to 
be a great way off, but there's a strip of land 
between it and the water. ' ' 

23. "Why, yes, there's Paris," said Jenks, 
looking out of the stable window, and down upon 
the town. "Don't you see? It's a fine city. I 
think I see just where Napoleon Bonaparte lives- 
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But it's a wicked place ; let's get away from it. 
Bear ojfnQrfi ; ' ' and so our imaginary bark, to use 
Jenks' large phrase, " swept up the Channel." 

24. Here I suggested that we had better take 
a map of Great Britain, and we should probably 
find more places to stop at. I found it easily, with 
the " Bnglish Channel " in large letters. 

25. "Here we are 1 " I said; "see the 
towns ! ' ' 

26. "My! Ain't they thick!" responded 
Jenks. "What is that name running lengthwise 
there right through the water ? ' ' 

21. "That's the Strait of Dover.'' I re- 
plied. 

28. " Well, then, look out ! We're running 
right into it ! It's a confounded narrow place, any 
way. Bear away there ; take the middle course ; 
I've heard of them Straits of Dover before. They 
are dangerous ; but we're through, we're through. 
Now where are we ? ' ' 

29. "We are right at the mouth of the 
Thames., ' ' I replied, ' ' and here is a river that 
leads straight up to London." 

30. "Cruise off! cruise off!" said Jenks. 
"We're in an enemy's country. Sure enough, 
there's London ; ' ' and he looked out of the window 
with a fixed gaze, as if the dome of St. PauPs 
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were as plainly in sight as his own nose. After 
satisfying himself with a survey of the great city, 
he remarked, interrogatively, "Haven't we had 
about enough of this? I want to go where the spicy 
breezes blow. Now that we have got our sea-legs 
on, let us make for the equator. Bring the ship 
round ; here we go ; now what ? ' ' 

Z\. "We have got to cross the Tropic of 
Cancer^ for all that I can see," said I. 

32. "Can't we possibly dodge it?" inquired 
Jenks with concern. 

33. "I don't see how we can," I replied. 
" It seems to go clean around." 

34. " What is it, any way? " said he. 

35. "It don't seem to be anything but a sort 
of dotted line," I answered. 

36. "Oh, well, never mind;, we'll get 
along with that," he said encouragingly. " Steer 
between two dots, and hold your breath. My uncle 
David\\2A one of them things." 

37. Here Jenks covered his mouth and nose 
with entire gravity, and held them until the 
imaginary danger was past. At last, with a rod 
face, he inquired, " Are we over? " 

38. "Isn't there something that they call 
the Channel of Mozambique? " said Jenks, 
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39. "Why?" I asked. 

40. "Well, I've always thought it must be 
a splendid sheet of water! Yes; Channel of 
Mozambique — splendid sheet of water ! Mozam- 
bique ! Grand name, isn't it? " 

41. "Why, here it is," said I, "away roitnd 
here. We've got to run down the coast of Africa^ 
and arotind the Cape of Good Hope, and up into 
the Indian Ocean. Shall we touch anywhere?" 

42. ' ' No, I reckon it isn't best. The niggers 
will think we are after them, and we may get into 
trouble. But, look here^ boy! We've forgot the 
compasses. How we ever managed to get across 
the Atlantic without 'em is more than I know. 
That's one of the carelessest things I ever did. I 
don't suppose we could do it again in trying a 
thousand times." 

43 . Thereupon he drew from the corner of 
the oat-bin an old pair of carpenter'' s compasses, 
between which and the mariner'' s compass neither 
he nor I knew the difference, and said, " Now, let 
us sail by compasses, in the regular way." 

44. "How do you do it? " I inquired. 

45. "There can't be but one way, as I see," 
he replied. "You put one leg down on the map, 
where you are, then put the other down where you 
^apt to go, and just sail for that leg." 
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46. "Well," said I, "here we are, close to 
the Canary Islands., Put one leg down there, and 
the other down here at St. Helena.'''' 

47. After considerable questioning and fum- 
bling and adjusting of the compasses, they were 
held in their place by the ingenious navigator 
while we drove for the lonely island. After a 
considerable period of silence, Jenks broke out 
with: "Doesn't she cut the water beautiful? It 
takes \h^Jane Whittlesay ! ' ' 

48. "Oh!" I exclaimed, "I didn't know 
you had a name for her. ' ' 

49. "Yes," said Jenks with a sigh — still 
holding fast to the compasses, as if our lives 
depended upon his faithfulness — " Jane Whittlesay 
has been the name of every vessel I ever owned. 
You know what I told you about that young 
woman?" 

50. "Yes, "I said; "and was that her name?" 

51. Jenks nodded, and sighed again, still 
keeping his eye upon the outermost leg of the 
instrument, and holding it firmly in its place. 

52. "Here we are," he exclaimed at last. 
"Now let's double over and start , again. ' ' 

53. So the northern leg came round with a 
half circle, and went down on the Cape of Good 
Hope. The Tropic of Capricorn proved less 
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dangerous than tlie northern corresponding line, 
and so, at last, sweeping around the Cape, we 
brought that leg of the compasses which we had 
left behind towards the equator again, and, working 
up on the map, we arrived at our destination. 

54. "Well, here we are in the Channel of 
Mozambique," I said. 

55. "What's that blue place there on the 
right side of it? " he inquired. 

56. " That's the Island of Madagascar. " 

57. "You don't tell me?" he exclaimed. 
" Well, I never expected to be so near that place. 
The Island of Madagascar ! The Island of Mad-a- 
gas-car 1 Let's take a look at it." 

58. Thereupon he rose and took a long look 
out of the window. "Elephants — mountains — 
tigers — monkeys — golden sands — cannibals," he 
exclaimed slowly, as he apprehended seriatim the 
objects he named. Then he elevated his nose, and 
began to sniiT the air, as if some far-off odour had 
reached him on viewless wings. "Spicy breezes, 
upon my word! "he exclaimed . ' ' Don' t you notice 
them, boy? Smell uncommonly like hay; what do 
you think'? " 

59. We had after this a long and interesting 
cruise, running into various celebrated ports, and 
gradually working towards home. I was too busy 
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witli the navigation to join Jenks in his views of 
the countries and islands which we passed on the 
voyage, but he enjoyed every league of the long 
and eventful sail. At last the Jane Whittlesay 
ran straight into Mr. Sanderson' s home inclosures, 
and Jenks cast anchor by dropping a huge stone 
through a trap-door in the floor. 

60. "It really seems good to be at home 
again, and to feel everything standing still, doesn't 
it? " said he. " I wonder if I can walk straight," 
he went on, and then proceeded to ascertain by 
actual experiment. I have laughed a hundred 
times since that at the recollection of the old fellow's 
efforts to adapt himself to the imaginary billows of 
the stable floor. 

61. "I hope I shall get over this before 
supper-time," said Jenks, " for the old woman will 
know we have been to sea." 

62. I enjoyed the play quite as well as my 
companion did, but even then I did not comprehend 
it was simply play, with him. I supposed it was a 
trick of his to learn something of geography before 
cutting loose from service and striking out into the 
great world by way of the ocean. So I said to him: 
" What do you do this for? " 

63. "What do I do it for? What doe^ any- 
body go to sea for? " he inquired with astonishment. 
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64. " Well, but you don't go to the real sea, 
you know," I suggested. 

65. "Don't I! That's what the atlas says, 
anyway, and the atlas ought to know," said Jenks. 
" At any rate, it's as good a sea as I want at this 

time of year, just before winter comes on. If you 
only think so, it's a great deal better sailing on an 
atlas than it is sailing on the water. You have 
only to go a few inches, and you needn't get wet, 
and you can't drown. You can see everything 
there is in the world by looking out the window, 
and thinking you do ; and what's the use spending 
so much time as people do travelling to the ends of 
the earth ? The only thing that troubles me is that 
Bradsford' s Irishman down here has really come 
across the ocean, and I don't s'pose he cared an}?- 
more about it than if he'd been a pig. If I could 
only have had a real sail on the ocean, and got 
through with it, I don't know but I should be 
ready to die." 

(id. "But you will have, some time, you 
know," I said encouragingly. 

67. "Do you think so?" 

68. " When you run away, you will," I said. 

69. ' ' I don't know, " lie responded dubiously. 
" I think perhaps I'd better run away on an atlas a 
few times first, just to learn the ropes," 
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70. Here we were interrupted by the tinkle 
of a bell, and it was marvellous to see how quickly 
the atlas disappeared in the oats and the lid was 
closed over it. Jenks went to the house and I 
followed him. 

By J. G. Holland. 



II. A PRISONER OF THE INDIANS. 

Part I. 

1. The country over which Josiah Blacks tone 
and his companions had to travel to Mount Hope 
was so well known to the former that he was able 
to lessen the distance by short cuts across" the 
country. For the most part it was thidkly wooded, 
but sometimes they had to skirt vast tracts of 
swampy land overgrown with reeds, bulrushes', aud 
long grass. Josiah knew that such places were 
usually resorted to by Indians when they wished to 
waylay their enemies ; he therefore kept a sharp 
look-out. 

2. Within a few miles of the mount they 
came upon a great lake. On one side was an 
almost impenetrable forest, and on the other an 
immense swamp. 

3 . Unfortunately it was evening, and as there 
was no path they dismounted and were leading 
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their horses, when suddenly a wild, nnearthly yell 
rose on the still air, and a horde of Indians came 
scrambling up the banks of the lake ; in a second 
they were upon the English. 

4. "Run ! " shouted Josiah to hiscompanions, 
"it's- your only chance.' ' 

5. He, slipping his horse's bridle, placed 
himself with his back to a tree and fired into the 
enemy, to keep them, if only for a few minutes, 
at bay. He knew from the first that resistance 
was hopeless. The savages literally swarmed upon 
them. He saw two of his three men fall, their 
skulls cloven ; then an Indian, taller than his 
fellows", with bigger feathers on his head, felled 
him to the ground. He did not even then lose 
consciousness, expecting to feel the sharp scalp- 
knife do its cruel work, when, to his surprise, he 
was dragged by the hair of his head out of the 
fray, hoisted on to one of the horses ; an Indian 
sprang up behind him, uttering a loud whoop, and 
they were scouring through the forest out into the 
open plain. 

6. The natural instinct of self-preservation 
made Josiah cling desperately to the horse's mane, 
as the animal, terrified by the Indian's savage 
yells, leaped through the thick undergrowth, waded 
across streams, then bounding over a high barrier, 
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was drawn suddenly up, almost on to his haunches, 
and so stopped short. 

7. Josiah would have been done to death, 
scalped then and there, but for his captor, to whom 
according to the laws of war, he belonged solely. 
The natives leaped and yelled around them as the 
chief flung himself to the ground, spoke a few 
words to them which elicited shouts of delight, and 
strode away. 

8. Amidst loud jeering and yells, to say 
nothing of two or three heavy blows, Josiah was 
overthrown, his limbs bound with strong reeds, 
and in this helpless condition he was dragged some 
distance and thrust into an empty hut. He lay 
for a long time insensible from the ill-usage and 
blows he had received ; but gradually he recovered 
consciousness, and the horror of his position rushed 
upon him. He knew that, as a prisoner, he would 
be subject to frightful tortures before he was even 
allowed to die— surely it was a refinement of cruelty 
to have spared his life ! 

9. As the cold dews of night crept on, strong 
man as he was, he shivered, and the smarting of 
his wounds, the soreness of his bruises, became 
almost intolerable. It was many hours also since 
he had tasted food. That did not trouble him ; as 
a hiinter he was accustomed to long fasts. But 
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his thirst was growing more and more intense, his 
lips were parched, his tongue clave to the roof of 
his mouth. To add to his misery, as he lay on the 
damp ground, he could see the fires of his enemies, 
and hear their unearthly, deafening yells, as they 
feasted and made merry. Once, nay, twice, he 
tried to break his bonds ; but it was useless, they 
were too tightly woven. Probably from sheer 
exhaustion he dropped asleep. Surely he was 
dreaming, for he felt a hand laid upon him and 
heard a voice whisper, ' ' Fear not, but drink ; ' ' 
then his head was raised, a gourd put to his lips; 
he drank eagerly a long draught of pure water, and 
sank back refreshed. 

10. "Who are you?" he asked. 

11. "I am Tkusz'ck, King Philip 's datighter^ ' ' 
answered the same voice. "I do not hate the 
white men ; they are wise and brave, have taught 
us many things ; therefore I have brought you 
water, knowing that the fever must be on you." 

12. Thusick's voice was gentle, and the hand 
she laid on his head was wondrous cool and soft, 
so that a wave of renewed hope and vigour came to 
Josiah, and he said eagerly — 

13 . * ' It is good of you to bring me the water, 
but it were kinder still to unloose my bonds and 
help me to escape." 
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14. It was night, so he could not see how 
pitiful the dark eyes grew. 

15. " It M'^ere useless," she said, "the camp 
is too well guarded ; you could not escape. My 
father has saved your life ; he does not will that 
you should die, because you were his friend. If 
you have courage you may live. To-morrow at 
dawn your bonds will be cut, and you will be 
brought forth to run the gantlet. If you are swift 
of foot, and are not beaten down, but reach the 
King and touch his knees, they will spare you. 
Three separate times you must run that race, and 
afterwards you will be adopted by our people, in 
place of the Black Hawk, whom your men slew 
to-day ; you will take a wife from amongst us, and 
it will be well with you." 

16. Josiah did not, even under the present 
circumstances, see it in the same light as Thusick, 
but he was young, and the mere chance of life was 
welcome. He was in no mood to trouble about the 
future ; the present hour was too fraught with 
anxiety. He knew from hearsay what was meant 
by the cruel ordeal of the gantlet, and how not one 
man in ten came forth from it alive, and, over- 
powered as he was with a sense of physical 
weakness, his heart sank within him. 
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17. " This girl lias brought me water, surely 
she could also bring me food to strengthen me, ' ' 
he thought, so he spoke out. 

18. ' ' I shall never run to-morrow, for I have 
had no food, andl shall faint." 

19. "I have brought food," she answered, 
' ' also wherewith to dress your wounds and make 
you strong." 

20. Cautiously she raised a corner of the 
matting which hung over the entrance of the hut, 
so that a glimmer of light from the now dying 
fires crept in. Then she fed him with meat, 
and afterwards she bathed his head, and stripping 
his shirt as best she could, washed his wounds. 
When all was finished, she put a uut into his 
mouth, saying — 

21. "It is bitter to the taste, but it is 
sweet, for it will give you strength ; let it lie 
all night in your mouth, and to-morrow you will 
run swiftly. Our warriors eat thereof when they 
go on the war-trail, and they are strong. Now 
farewell." 

22. Through the dimness he saw the tall, 
lithe figure glide out and disappear into the night. 
Then a sort of lethargy stole over him ; his eye-lids 
closed and he slept. 
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Part II. 

1. A prolonged wlioop, and Josiali awoke 
witli a start. The sun was creeping into the hut, 
and he knew it was morning. If he had needed 
any reminder of what lay before him, it was there 
unmistakably, in the presence of half-a-dozen red 
men, who stood talking and gesticulating, whilst 
one of their number cut the thongs which bound 
him, and by a sign bade him rise. He obeyed, 
and instantly heavy hands were laid upon him, his 
clothes were torn off his back, and he stood stark - 
naked in their midst. 

2. A momentary feeling of the utter 
hopelessness of his position swept over him : as he 
looked at the savages armed with tomahawks and 
scalping knives, he felt that his chances of life 
were indeed small. 

3 . " Have good courage, be swift of foot, and 
it will be well with you," Thusick, the king's 
daughter, had so spoken, and he believed her; 
moreover, he was conscious that the fatigue of the 
previous day had passed away. His limbs felt light 
and strong. He tossed back his head defiantly, and 
a flash of determination lighted up his blue eyes. 

4. ' ' I'll not give in without a good try," he 
thought, remembering those at home — "father 
mother, Rena I " 
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5. A push from behind sent him out of the 
hut into the broad sunlight of a July morning. 
Amidst hundreds of dark skins he stood forth in 
his naked whiteness alone, a target for all eyes. 
Shrieks, yells, whoops, greeted his appearance 
from the vast crowd gathered to witness the torture 
of the white man. 

6. He might well be excused if the horror 
of the situation caused his cheek to pale and a 
tremor to run through his whole body. 

7. "Drink, drink quickly!" and a gourd 
was thrust into his hand. Instinctively, without 
hesitation, he put it to his lips and drained the 
contents, then threw it on the ground. The action 
was so rapid that it passed unperceived, but the 
effect of the liquor was almost magical. It was 
like an electric shock coursing through his veins. 
The mist which had obscured his vision was cleared 
away ; he saw the road stretched out before him 
along which he was to run, savages on either side 
waving thongs aud sticks wherewith to scourge 
him, and at the farther end, surrounded by his 
chiefs, King Philip, with feathered crests aud 
beaded trappings. The rising of the King to his 
feet was the token that the ordeal was to begin. 

8. Strange as it may seem, all sense of fear 
had left Josiah, he was quite calm now. Setting 
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his teeth tight, he gathered himself together^ and 
with one foot forward awaited the signal. 

9. "Others have done it, so, please God, will 
I," he murmured. A clash! a wild shout rang' 
through the summer air, and he was driven forward. 
Over the ground he flew, with the steady pluck of 
a practised runner, his nerves wrought to their 
highest tension, heedless alike of the blows which 
hailed upon him, of the thongs which tore his flesh. 
Faster, ever faster, on he went, blood pouring 
down his body until the white skin was red and 
mauled. As he neared the goal the yells of rage 
grew louder, the onslaught fiercer, but he never 
wavered, though his breath came short and hard ; 
verily they were beating it out of him. 

10. A blow struck him high up on the neck ; 
he staggered, but the yells of delight which greeted 
this sign of failing strength so maddened him that 
with a supreme effort he leaped forward, threw out 
his arms, and caught at something which stayed 
his course. A rushing sound as of the incoming 
tide surged round him, died out, and stillness as of 
death cjcept oyer him as he slipped unconscious to 
the ground. 

11. That last spurt saved Josiah Blackstone's 
life. His outstretched arms had clasped neither 
pillar nor post, but King Philip's knee I and 
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Straightway Thusick sprang forward and pleaded 
that the white man should be delivered to her, that 
she might heal him, and so he would once again 
afford them sport. Her words were greeted with 
shouts of approval , for he had done bravely . Usually 
victims failed to traverse half the appointed space 
before they succumbed, but he had fallen at the 
goal and was still living! So Thusick 's prayer 
was granted and he was delivered into her hands. 

Part III. 

1. Indian women had much knowledge of 
medicinal herbs and plants and Thusick was skilled 
even more than others. Quickly she washed his 
wounds in fresh water, covered his body with 
unguents and newly-plucked leaves, so that when 
he recovered consciousness and opened his eyes it 
was to a sense of comparative comfort. He tried 
to raise himself, but Thusick bade him lie still. 

2. " Philip is gone, ' ' she said, ' ' have no fear, 
the chiefs are with him." 

3. "Gone to kill my people, and I am 
helpless! Let me go, too," he said, and again he 
strove to rise ; but the movement caused his wounds 
to break out bleeding afresh, and in utter despair 
he threw himself back on his couch of reeds, and 
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broke out into bitter weeping, the outburst of mental 
agony long restrained, and great physical pain. 

4. "Father! Mother! Rena ! they will be 
done to death!" he cried, "and I cannot strike a 
blow to save them." 

5. "The days are long," said the Indian 
girl; "by night the great pain will have passed 
away, and, brave man, you can go. If yoa have 
courage and can walk till dawn, you will come to 
an Indian village, friends of your people ; they will 
save you. ' ' 

6. ' 'Is it true ? Shall I be able to do this ?" 
he asked wearily, feeling so helpless. 

7. "Yes, if you are strong," said the girl. 
' 'Now sleep, for sleep gives strength . ' ' She handed 
him a gourd, saying, "Drink. " 

8. Suddenly a great passion took possession 
of Josiah, a feeling of deadly hatred until now 
unknown to him. All the suffering, all the indig- 
nity he had undergone, seemed to madden him. 

9. "Why do you try to save my life," he 
said, "when I hate your people, and if I live will 
slay them ? I will never rest day or night till I 
have overcome your father and exterminated his 
warriors, I will not take life at your hands and 
give you death." 
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10. Thusick shook her head ; her unreasoning 
mind could not follow him. She was but a 
savage, guided by instinct. She gave no name to 
her actions. Mercy and love were unknown in her 
vocabulary. Out of her own gentle nature she did 
deeds of mercy. 

11. "Drink," she repeated in answer to his 
angry words, and sullenly he obeyed . ' ' Now sleep, 
Thusick will watch ; " and sitting down beside him, 
with a bunch of gorgeous feathers in her hand, she 
waved them over him to keep the noxious flies and 
insects from settling on his wounds. 

12. When again he awoke it was night, and 
Thusick was standing beside him. 

13. "It is time you went forth," she said, 
holding out her hand to help him to rise. He was 
astonished to feel no pain, and that his limbs obeyed 
his will so that he was able to stand erect. 

14. "Clothe yourself and come forth," said 
Thusick; "fear not, the old men and women are 
sleeping ; they will not hear, " and she went to the 
door of the wigwam. 

15. By the light of an oil lamp Josiah saw a 
portion of his own clothing lying in a heap within 
his reach. He noticed also that a gun and a 
hatchet were placed beside them ; food and drink 
were on the ground. He did not know that 
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throughout that long day, whilst he slept, the 
Indian woman had so tended him, that, not only 
the pain of his wounds had ceased, but they were 
fast healing. A few seconds later, he stood at the 
entrance of the wigwam by Thusick's side. She 
raised her hand, pointed to the west, and speaking 
in a low voice, said — 

16. "The summer nights are short; before 
dawn you will reach the Mohawk's Village. ' ' 

17. Josiah looked down at her, and even in 
that supreme moment, when his soul was still bitter 
within him, he remembered what he owed her, and 
speaking gently, said, 

18. "Your men I will not spare, I will slay 
them; but for your sake, Thusick, I will protect 
every woman of your race, so help me God! " 

19. "It is well," she answered; "now depart." 

Prom "A New England Raid" 
By G. A. Henty. 



III. THE STORY OF ALI BABA AND THE 
FORTY ROBBERS. 

1. There were two brothers, who lived in a 
Persian town, one named Cassim, and the other 
AH Baba. When their father died, his property, 
after having it divided equally, was left to them. 
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2. Sooo after his father's death, Cassim 
married a young" woinati who had a rich father ; 
and when he died, he left all that he had to her. 
This made Cassim a very rich man, and he was 
considered one of the leading merchants in his 
native town. Ali Babi did not have such good 
luck. He married a woman who was without 
money, and he had to cut wood for a living. 

3. One day while Ali Baba was in the wood 
cutting down trees, he saw a great many men 
riding towards him on horses. Ali Baba feared 
they were robbers, so he hid himself among some 
trees. He could see the men and what they were 
doing, but they were unable to see him. Near 
one of the large trees, which hid him, was the foot 
of a large rock, which was very high and steep. 
No one could climb up this rock. The men on 
horses rode up to the spot where Ali Baba was 
hiding and dismounted. He counted forty men, 
and knew from their appearance that they were a 
band of robbers. After they had dismounted, they 
fed their horses, and each man picked up his bag 
and walked towards the tree that was hiding Ali 
Baba. The leader walked to the foot of the rock, 
and said in a very clear voice, ^^Open, Sesame," 
whereupon a door opened. The captain made each 
man go in before him, and, after he had entered, 
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the door closed. AH Baba had noticed that the 
bags seemed to be heavy, and guessed that they 
. contained gold and silver. 

4. Ali Baba wanted to get down out of the 
tree and escape on one of the horses, b;it feared he 
would be caught. At last the men came out one 
by one, and the captain and his party mounted their 
horses, returning by the same road that they had 
come. Ali Baba heard the captain say, ''''Shut, 
Sesame, " whereupon the door closed. 

5. Ali Baba waited until the company had 
ridden some distance before he came down. He 
was anxious to try the words he had heard the 
captain utter, and walking u.p to the entrance, he 
spoke them distinctly, and the door opened. Ali 
Baba entered, and found that the cave was well 
lighted. The rooms had been cut out by men's 
hands. They were filled with all kinds of treasure. 
He observed gold and silver in great heaps, and 
money in large leather purses. 

6. He had brought several asses with him 
to carry the wood back to the town. He got 
the asses together, and entered the cave again, 
bringing out several large bags of gold and silver. 
These bags he put upon the asses, and upon 
saying the words, "Shut, Sesame," the door closed 
behind him. 
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7. ,I-Ie drove the asses home, and upon his 
arriA-al he shut all the gates and unloaded the 
asses. He took- the bags into the house, and 
placed them before his wife. His wife felt alarmed, 
as she feared that her husband had been robbing. 
Ali Baba soon told her the whole story, and made 
her, promise to keep it a secret. 

8. His wife went, to her brother-in-law's to 
borrow a measure, after it had been decided to bury 
the money, as she desired to know what their 
wealth amounted to. His brother-in-law's wife, 
knowing them to ,be poor, was curious to know 
what kind of grain she wanted to measure. When 
she brought the measure she left a little beef suet 
in the bottom so a? to find out, when the measure 
was returned. 

9. Ali Baba's wife set to work and measured 
out the gold, before Ali Baba had finished digging 
the hole. After she had told her husband how 
much she had measured, she went to return the 
measure. She told her sister-in-law that she was 
much obliged to her for it, and left. She had not 
noticed that a piece of gold had stuck in the 
bottom. 

10. Cassim's. wife looked into the measure 
as soon as her sister-in-law had left, and to her 
great surprise fjound the piece of gold stuck fast» 
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Her husband had not returned from his shop, and 
she anxiously waited to tell him of her discovery. 

11. When Cassim came horde she laughed at 
him, and told him that he was not nearly so rich 
as his brother. She said that his brother measured 
his money instead of counting it. Cassim could 
not understand what she meant until he was told 
all about the way in which she had made her 
discovery. 

12. It was hard for Cassim to believe that 
his brother had a fortune greater than his. He 
was unable to rest at night. Cassim had never 
treated his brother as a brother since he had 
married, and his jealousy was aroused at the news 
of Ali Baba's great fortune. He went to AH Baba 
and told him how he had always deceived him, 
saying that he was a poor man, and how now his 
wife had found that he had so much money that it 
had to be measured. Ali Baba was puzzled as to 
how his brother had found out the secret, but soon 
learned how his wife had been so careless as to 
leave a gold coin stuck in the bottom of the 
borrowed measure. 

13. Ali Baba found that it was useless to 
hide the secret any longer, and told his brother the 
whole story. He told Cassim that he would give 
him half of the treasure if he would help to keep 
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it a secret. His brother spoke to him very rudely, 
and said that there was nothing else for him to do, 
but to tell him all. He said that if he were to try 
to keep any secret from him he would accuse him 
of robbery. Ali Baba told all, and kept nothing 
from his brother. 

14. The next morning Cassim rose before 
daybreak, and started off for the cave with ten 
mules. Upon reaching the secret retreat of the 
robbers, he used the magic words, ' ' Open, Sesame," 
and the door flew open. He was surprised upon 
seeing the great amount of treasure about him, 
and, fearing that he might be detected, set to work, 
and filled as many bags as his mules were able to 
carry. After having carried these bags to the 
door, he prepared to give the words again, but 
found that the door gave no heed. Cassim became 
frightened . at the thought of .being shut up in the 
cave, and all he could think of was, "Open, 
Barley," to which the door did not respond by 
opening. He thought of the names of several 
kinds of grain, but none were of use. The more 
he tried to remember the word * ' Sesame," the more 
confused he became. 

15. About noon the forty robbers returned to 
their hiding place, and were surprised to find mules 
near the entrance with great chests on their backs. 
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The captain and his men drew their swords and, 
approaching the entrance, gave the sign, where- 
upon the door opened. Cassim made an attempt, 
to e_scape by rushing past the captain, this he 
succeeded in doing, but was cut down by those 
who were following close upon the heels of their 
captain. 

16. The robbers saw the bags filled with 
treasure, and were unable to discover the means 
used by Cassim in getting into the cave, unless it 
were that he possessed their secret. It was decided 
to cut the body of Cassim into quarters and hang 
it up on either side of the entrance to warn anyone 
who might also be in possession of the magic 
words. The robbers determined not to return to 
their cave until the stench of the corpse had been 
exhaled. After they had completed their gruesome 
work, they mounted their horses and set out to 
rob and plunder. 

17. Cassim 's wife was beginning to feel 
alarmed because of her husband's absence for so 
long a time. Night came on and she grew so- 
nervous that she ran over to see Ali Baba. Ali 
Baba tried to calm her fears, and said that nothing 
could have happened. He begged her not to cry 
and cause any alarm in the neighbourhood, as the 
secret must be kept from all of their neighbours. 
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She understood the necessity of strict secrecy, but 
it was hard for her to think of how she had been 
the cause of her own grief through her curiosity. 
She wept all night, and it seemed as if she could 
not bear it longer. 

18. Ali Baba rose early, and set out for the 
cave with three mules. He was surprised to find, 
upon nearing the cave, no sign of his brother's 
mules. He stepped up to the entrance, and as he 
was about to pronounce the words "Open, Sesame, ' ' 
he was startled at the sight bf blood. He entered 
and the first sight that met his eyes were the 
quarters of his brother. He quickly decided as to 
what he had best do, and wrapped up the quarters, 
and put them upon an ass, covering it over with 
wood. He loaded the other asses with great bags 
of gold and covered them with wood, also. Ali 
Baba reached home about dark, and leaving the 
two asses loaded with gold at his home for his wife 
to unload, he led the other to his sister-in-law's. 

19. Ali Baba was received athis sister-in-law's 
door by her slave Morgiana. This slave girl was 
shrewd and cunning, and Ali Baba was rather 
pleased that he could speak to her before seeing 
her mistress. He was not long in telling her what 
had happened, first swearing her to secrecy. He 
told her that they must bury Cassim as if he had 
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died a natural death. AH Baba then informed his 
sister-in-law of the sad fate of Cassim, but impressed 
upon her the necessity of keeping the cause of his 
death from all. Ali Baba asked her to matry him, 
saying that such an arrangement would be agreeable 
to his wife, and that in this way they could keep 
their secret the more easily. His sister-in-law 
accepted his proposal without any hesitation^ and 
they set to work to bury Cassim. After speaking 
again to Morgiana, Ali Baba left to make prepara- 
tions for his brother's funeral. 

20. Morgiana went immediately to an apothe- 
cary, and bought some lozenges, that were used in 
extreme cases of sickness. The apothecary inquired 
as to who the patient was, and Morgiana told him 
that her good master was very ill, but it was hard 
to find just what the sickness was due to. The 
next morning Morgiana returned, her eyes full of 
tears, and got from the apothecary an essence used 
only when the patient is seen to be dying. She 
expressed great grief over the thought of losing 
her good master, and no doubt received the sym^ 
pathy of the apothecary. 

21. No one was surprised to see Ali Baba 
and his wife passing constantly between Cassim 's 
and their own house, and it was of iio more surprise 
to hear the heartrending cries of Cassim 's tvife, 
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and the announcement by Morgiana of iter good 
master's death. 

22. The next morning Morgiana went to an 
old cobbler, who was always up before any of the 
others, and, greeting him, put a piece of gold into 
his hand. The old cobbler was surprised at being 
the recipient of such an amount, and asked what 
he could do for her. She soon told him that he 
must take with him his sewing tackle and follow 
her to a certain place, where she needed his help, 
but that the journey must be made after being 
blind-folded. He hesitated a little, saying that 
she wanted him to do a piece of shameful work, 
but she reassured him of her innocent intentions 
by placing another gold piece in his hands. 

23. The old cobbler was soon led into a room, 
where the blind-fold was taken off, and exposed to 
view were the quarters of a man. Morgiana had 
placed the body together, and gave instt-uctions to 
the cobbler to make haste and sew the quarters 
together, promising to reward him with another 
piece of gold when the task was finished. She 
again blind-folded him, and took him back to his 
stall. 

24. Morgiana warmed the water, and it was 
not long befere the body had been washed, and Ali 
Baba had prepared the incense to embalm the body* 
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Morgiana then helped to put the body into the 
coffin, which had been completed by the joiner 
according to Ali Baba's instructions. 

25. Morgiana then went to the mosque to 
tell the imam that the family were ready for his 
services. 

26. Soon the imam arrived with several v/hose 
duty it was to help him in services. The imam 
headed the funeral procession, followed hy four of 
the dead man's neighbours who carried the corpse 
upon their shoulders. The imam recited his prayers 
along the way, while Morgiana added to the 
solemnity of the- occasion by her loud weeping. 
Ali Baba and sortie of his neighbours completed 
the solemn file. 

27. In a few days after the funeral, Ali Baba 
moved into the house of his brother's widow, 
carrying" with him all that he had. His marriage 
with his sister-in-law did not cause the least 
suspicion, as it was in accordance with their 
customs. The whole secret was confined to Ali 
Baba's wives, Morgiana and himself. 

Part II. 

1. We will now return to the forty robbers, 
who had again visited the cave only to find that 
more gold and Cassim's body had been removed. 
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The captain gathered his men about him, and 
told them that there was no doubt in his mind 
about Cassim's having had an accomplice. He also 
concluded that there were but two who possessed 
the magic words, and, one being dead, they must 
now think only of the capture of the other. The 
band heartily agreed with their leader, and promised 
their unfailing support. 

2. The captain, having thanked them for 
their willing support, then addressed his brave 
band. He said that it was necessary for one' of 
their members to disguise himself as a traveller and 
enter the town to try if he could hear any talk 
about the sudden death of the man whom they 
had killed. He also stated that their existence 
depended entirely upon their remaining unknown, 
and to insure secrecy, the man that should under- 
take this daring enterprise would be punished 
by death, if his report were false or in any way 
misleading, for such a report would endanger the 
lives of all the band. 

3. One of the band, more daring than the 
rest, rose immediately, and said that he would 
willingly submit to the law laid down by' hiis 
captain,: and offered to undertake the responsibility 
of going into the town. He considered, it a great 
honour to risk his life in the interest of the band,' 
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and stated to liis companions that, if he were 
unsuccessful, it was not for the lack of courage on 
his part. 

4. This bold robber received the praise of all 
the troop ; and, disguising himself, he entered the 
town at daybreak. He walked around the towrlj 
until he at last came to Baba Musta.phd's stall* 
Baba Mustapha's stall was always the first to open, 
and he had already begun work for the day, when 
the robber approached him with a kind and hea,rty 
salutation. Observing the age and good eye sight 
of Baba, the robber inquired as to how it could be 
possible that one so old could make a stitch in such 
poor light. Baba, delighted over the remarks of 
the stranger, said that he should have seen him 
when he sewed a dead body together with not So 
much light as he then had. 

5. The robber was, it is needless to say, 
delighted that he should have found the person he 
was seeking at so early a day. He put a gold 
piece into the hands of the cobbler, and entreated 
him to disclose the house wherein he had sewed 
together the dead body, vowing secrecy lest he 
should suffer by this.disclostire. Baba returned 
the gold piece, adding that it was impossible for 
him to do so, as he had been led to the house aftet 
he had been blind-folded. The robber placing 
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another gold piece into his hand, replied that he 
would blindfold him and lead him by the same 
turnings, saying that it migfht be possible for him 
to remember the spot whel-e he had entered the 
dead man's house. 

6. Baba was unable to withstand the tempta- 
tion, and, putting the. gold pieces into his purse, 
allowed the robber to blind-fold him at the same 
spot Morgiana had chosen for their starting place. 
After many turnings and windings Baba stopped, 
and told his companion that he did not remember 
having gone any farther. The two had stopped 
immediately before Cassim's house. The robber 
removed the handkerchief, and, marking the door 
with a piece of chalk, aSkfed the guide if he knew 
who lived in the house. Baba was unable to tell 
him, as he had rarely been in this neighbourhood. 
The robber found that he could get no more from 
Baba, and, thanking- him for his trouble, returned 
to the forest. 

7. Not long after the departure of the robber, 
Morgiana happened to pass out of the house, and 
noticing the chalk-mark, she stopped and eyed it 
curiously. She decided that some one meant her 
master ill, and, getting a piece of chalk, she made 
markings on several of her neighbours' housed. 
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She said nothing of this to either her master or 
mistress. 

8. The robber was well received upon his 
return. His comrades were overjoyed with the 
success of his first visit to the town. The captain, 
addressing his troop,, stated that they had no time to 
lose, and that they should set to work immediately. 
He decided that it would be best to arm themselves 
and, enter the town after selecting a suitable p|ace 
for a rendezvous. He also thought it well for him 
to accompany .their comrade who had made the 
discovery to find out the house, and decide upon 
what movement would be best. 

9. The troop passed into the town unnoticed, 
and, leaving the bandj the captain was led into the 
street where the house had been marked. The 
captain noticed that several houses bore the same 
markings, and upon asking his companion as to 
which was the house he had marked, he found him 
confused and unable to tell. The robber told his 
captain that he had marked btit one, and could not 
imagine who had marked the others. The captain 
returned to the band and told them that their plan 
was of no avail. He then ordered their return to 
the cave. 

10. Having entered the cave, the captain told 
his band of the failure of their companion to give a 
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true report. They declared him worthy of death, 
and the robber knelt down and received the stroke 
that severed his head from his body. 

11. Another of the gang offered his services, 
and entered the town as his former comrade had 
done. He bribed Baba to conduct him to the same 
spot, and, marking the house with red chalk in a 
more secluded spot, returned to the forest, elated 
over the precaution he had taken. 

12. Morgiana's eyes were ever on the alert ^ 
and the red chalk mark did not succeed in escaping 
her sight. She now felt sure that some one meant 
harm to her master, and, after. securing a piece of 
red chalk, she marked her neighbours' houses in 
the same place and manner. 

13. The captain and his band went again into 
the town as they had done before. The captain, 
finding that the same mistake had been made, 
became enraged, and the band returning to the 
cave, immediately decapitated the robber who had 
misled them. 

14. The captain, seeing that his men were 
unable to do the work they had agreed to undertake, 
and unwilling to sacrifice any more of his men, 
took upon himself the task of finding out the house. 
Disguising himself as his predecessors had done, 
the captain also .persuaded Baba to lead him to the 
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house. The captain did not attempt to mark the 
house, but he took pains to examine the house 
closely. Satisfying himself that he would be able 
to recognize the house again, he returned to the 
forest, and gathered his men about him to make 
his report. 

15. The captain told his band that he felt 
certain that he could distinguish the house from 
those around it, and that he had formulated a plan 
whereby he would be able to capture the one for 
whoru they were searching. After telling them 
his pl&n, he ordered his men to go into the villages 
and buy nineteen mules and thirty-eight large 
leathern jars, one full, and the others empty, 

'16. In a few days the robbers returned with 
the exact number of mules and jars. The captain 
had the mouths of these jars made larger. He then 
put a man in each jar, after he had been armed. 
The seam in each jar was left open a little to allow 
breathing; and after each jar had been smeared 
with oil, the captain set out as a mule driver, with 
his thirty-seven men. They were able to reach 
the town about dark. 

17. The captain stopped his mules in front of 
Ali Baba's house, and, seeing him in his door, he 
said : "I have brought some oil a great way to sell 
at to-morrow's market ; and it is now so late, that 
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I do not know where to lodge. If I should not be 
troublesome to you, do me the favour to let me pass 
the night with you, and I shall be very much 
obliged to you. ' * 

18. Ali Baba agreed to let the captain spend 
the night with him, and, calling his slave, ordered 
him to unload the mules and feed them. He also 
bade Morgiana to prepare aTiot supper for his guest, 
and to make a good bed for him. 

19. The captain, after unloading his mules, 
looked about for a place to sleep. Ali Baba, seeing 
what the robber was seeking, told him to come into 
the hall. The captain tried to excuse himself, but 
Ali Baba insisted upon his coming in, until the 
robber at last consented to receive this unbounded 
hospitality.' Ali Baba then went to the kitchen 
and again bade Morgiana to treat the stranger well. 
He also told her to have his bath-linen ready, for 
he intended having his bath before daybreak. The 
captain, seizing this opportunity, returned to the 
stables to give his men some orders, 

20. The captain told his men to cut open the 
jars as soon as he threw some stones out of his 
window, and wait until he should come to them. 
Morgiana showed the stranger to his room, and, 
asking if there was anything she could do to make 
him more comfortable, left his room. He put out 
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the light immediately to avoid any suspicion, and 
laid himself down on the bed without undressing, 
so that he could rise the more easily. 

21. Morgiana, remembering that her master 
had ordered her to prepare some broth for him, set 
to work to do it. While she was cooking the broth, 
the lamp went out, and as there was no more oil in 
the house, she decided to go into the yard and get 
some oil out of one of the jars. 

22 As Morgiana approached the first jar, 
she heard a low voice ask the question : " Is it 
time?" She was struck with the voice, and the 
more so, because she had noticed that the captain 
had opened all the jars, to give air to his men. 
She felt that it would not do to give an alarm, 
and going to each jar she said: "Not yet, but 
presently." She then took some oil from the jar 
that was full, and returned to the house. She then 
lighted her lamp, and, after getting a large kettle, 
she returned into the yard to fill it with oil. She 
then made a great wood fire, and boiled the oil. 
Morgiana took the boiling oil and poured enough 
into each jar to suffocate and kill the robber within. 

23. Morgiana then put out all the lights, and 
sat down to await the movements of the captain. 
He soon rose, and, finding everything quiet, began 
to throw one stone after another until they hit the 
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jars, but he was greatly alarmed and surprised, 
there being no answer to his signal. He then 
went quietly into the yard and opened the first jar, 
thinking his men asleep, but, to his amazement, 
found that each had been stifled with oil, and there 
was not the least sign that a single life had been 
spared this cruel death. 

24. Fearing for his own life, he made his 
escape by climbing the wall. 

25. Morgiana knowing how the robber had 
escaped, and feeling that there was not the slightest 
danger of his return that night, she retired to her 
room and went to bed. 

26. ■■'Ali Baba rose early the next morning, 
and, after having had" his bath, returned to find 
that his guest was gone, and that the mules were 
still in the stable. He asked Morgiana the reason 
of this strange and unusual action on the part of 
his guest, and she replied by leading him to the 
first jar. Looking into the jar, he saw the body of 
a man that had been killed through suffocation. 
His alarm was soon ended, when his faithful slave 
had told her master of all that had happened during 
the preceding night. Ali Baba then, for the first 
time, realized that the oil-merchant was none other 
than the captain, and that the jars contained 
thirty-seven of his band. 
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the light immediately to avoid any suspicion, and 
laid Himself down on tlie bed without undressing, 
so that he could rise the more easily. 

21. Morgiana, remembering that her master 
had ordered her to prepare some broth for him, set 
to work to do it. While she was cooking the broth, 
the lamp went out, and as there was no more oil in 
the house, she decided to go into the yard and get 
some oil out of one of the jars. 

22 As Morgiana approached the first jar, 
she heard a low voice ask the question : " Is it 
time?" She was struck with the voice, and the 
more so, because she had noticed that the captain 
had opened all the jars, to give air to his men. 
She felt that it would not do to give an alarm, 
and going to each jar she said: "Not yet, but 
presently." She then took some oil from the jar 
that was full, and returned to the house. She then 
lighted her lamp, and, after getting a large kettle, 
she returned into the yard to fill it with oil. She 
then made a great wood fire, and boiled the oil. 
Morgiana took the boiling oil and poured enough 
into each jar to suffocate and kill the robber within. 

23. Morgiana then put out all the lights, and 
sat down to await the movements of the captain. 
He soon rose, and, finding everything quiet, began 
to throw one stone after another until they hit the 
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jars, but he was greatly alarmed and surprised, 
there being no answer to his signal. He then 
went quietly into the yard and open(sd. the first jar, 
thinking his men asleep, but, to his amazement, 
found that each had been stifled with oil, and there 
was not the least sign that a single life had been 
spared this cruel death. 

24„ Fearing for his own life, he made his 
escape by climbing the wall. 

25. Morgiana knowing how the robber had 
escaped, and feeling that there was not the slightest 
danger of his return that night, she retired to her 
room and went to bed. 

26. 'AH Baba rose early the next morning, 
and, after having had his bath, returned to find 
that his guest was gone, and that the mules were 
still in the stable. He asked Morgiana the reason 
of this strange and unusual action on the part of 
his guest, and she replied by leading him to the 
first jar. Looking into the jar, he saw the body of 
a mail that had been killed through suffocation. 
His alarm was soon ended, when his faithful slave 
had told her master of all that had happened during 
the preceding night. Ali Baba then, for the first 
time, realized that the oil-merchant was none other 
than the captain, and that the jars contained 
thirty-seven of his band. 
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21. Morgiana told her master of the markings 
she had detected on the house, and how she had 
marked the doors of her neighbours in the same 
way. She told him how all of this had been the 
plot of the robber gang to murder her master. 
Her master was overcome by the story of how she 
had saved his life from almost certain death. Ali 
Baba rewarded her for her sendees by giving her 
her freedom. 

Part III. 

1. Ali Baba had a very long garden, and it 
one end of this there were a great many tall trees. 
With the aid of his slave, Abdallah, he soon dug a 
trench big enough to hold the bodies of the dead 
robbers. Their bodies were taken from the jars 
and buried in this trench. When this had been 
done, Ali Baba hid all that had been used by the 
robbers, and sold the mules. 

2. In the meantime, the captain had returned 
to his cave, feeling disgraced for having so ended 
the lives of his brave companions. It was with the 
utmost uneasiness that he moved about his secret 
hiding place, and he found himself unable to lie 
down to rest until he had first planned how he 
could take Ali Baba's life. This he had soon done, 
and his night was spent in restful and peaceful 
slumber. '' 
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least seasoning of salt, and AH Baba, hearing 
the reason, gave orders to Morgiana to prepare 
the food - of their guest without using any salt. 
Morgiana followed out her master's orders with 
great reluctance, and seized the first- opportunity 
to gaze upon the man who was, seemingly, so 
particular. She had no sooner rested her eyes 
upon him than she recognized in his person the 
captain of the robbers. 

8. After the three had finished their supper^ 
Morgiana placed a small table near them, and, 
getting the wine and glasses, she left the room. 
Cogia Houssain felt that he now had a good 
opportunity to kill Ali Baba. His idea was to get 
both father and son very drunk, and then he would 
stab, Ali Baba to death. He thought the servants 
would have their supper, and go to bed, so he felt 
no anxiety as to their capturing him, after he had 
killed Ali Baba. 

9. Morgiana felt that it would not be safe to 
leave her master in company with so dangerous a 
man, so she made up her mind to dance for them. 
Calling Abdallah, she told him to get his tabour 
and play for her while she danced. After a little 
preparation for the entertainment, they entered the 
hall, and the music and dancing soon began, to the 
dissatisfaction of Cogia Houssain. Fearing lest he 
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would cause suspicion, lie tried to show his pleasure 
at seeing the dance. 

10. After the dance Morgiana took the taoour 
from Abdallah and presented it first to her master, 
who placed a piece of gold in it. She then walked 
to where Cogia Houssain was sitting, and, before he 
could place his piece of gold in the tabour, the 
daring Morgiana had pierced him through the heart 
with the poniard she had used to make certain 
figures during the dance. 

11. Ali Baba and his son were thunder-srruck 
at the action of Morgiana, and were at a loss to 
understand what had prompted her to commit 
murder. Morgiana opened the garments of the 
robber captain, and took out a dagger, which she 
showed to her dumbfounded master. Ali Baba 
soon realized that it was a fact beyond doubt that 
the guest was none other than the robber chief, 
who had meant to take his life, and perhaps that 
of his son. 

12. Ali Baba became sensible of his deep 
gratitude to Morgiana. He gave her in marriage 
to his son, who was not at all averse to the match, 
to signify his deep and lasting sense of gratitude. 
They then buried the robber so secretly that it 
would have been impossible for anyone to have 
detected the spot where he was buried. 
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13. In a few days after the secret funeral of 
the robber, Ali Baba celebrated the marriage of his 
son and Morgiana with great feasting and music. 
Everyone remarked upon the unusual generosity 
that had been manifested by this marriage, and Ali 
Baba became the recipient of the most commendatory 
speeches. The neighbours little suspected the 
reason of the marriage, and contented themselves 
by partaking freely of Ali Baba's hospitality. 

14. Ali Baba went to the cave and found 
everything in the same order as he had left it, after 
removing the body of his dead brother. He now 
had no reason to fear further trouble at the hands 
of the robbers, and he made the secret known to his 
son, who handed it down to his posterity. And so 
ends the story of Ali Baba and the forty robbers. 



IV. SHIPWRECKED. 

1. The time I spent upon the Island of 
Earraid is still so horrible a thought to me, that I 
must pass it lightly over. In all the books I have 
read of people cast away, either they had theif 
pockets full of tools, or a chest of things would be 
thrown upon the beach along with them, as if on 
purpose. My case was very different. I had 
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nothing in my pockets but money and Alanh 
silver button ; and being inland bred, I Avas as much 
short of knowledge as of means. 

2. I knew indeed that shell-fish were counted 
good to eat ; and among the.rocks of the isle I found 
a great plenty of limpets, which at first I could 
scarcely strike from their , places, not knowing 
quickness to be needful. There were, besides,, 
some of the little shells that we call buckies; I 
think periwinkle is the English name. Of these 
two I inade my whole diet, devouring them cold 
and raw as I found them ; and so hungry was I, that 
at first they seemed to me delicious. , 

3 . Perhaps they were out of season , or perhapa 
there was something wrong in the sea about my 
island. But at least I had no sooner eaten my first 
meal than I was seized with giddiness and retching, 
and lay for a long time no better than dead. A 
second trial of the same food (indeed I had no other) 
did better with me, and revived my strength. 

4. But as long as I was on the islands, I 
never knew what to expect when I had eaten ; 
sometimes all was .well, and sometimes I was, 
thrown into a niiserable sickness ; nor could I ever , 
distinguish what particular fish it was that .hu^t 
me ; all day it streamed rain ; there was no dry spot 
to be found, and when I lay down that nightj,^ 
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between two boulders tbat made a kind of roof, my. 
feet were in a bog. 
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5. Krom a i^ttk; np tjlje, hillside over the bay, 
I caught a sight of the. great anpient church, and 
the roofs of the people's houses in lona. On the 
other hand, over the low country of the Ross-^ as 
the neighbouring part of the Island of il/«// is called, 
I- saw smoke go up, morning and evening, as if 
from a homestead in a hollow of the land. , : 

I .jj^ 5iJsUS,f.4r-to "watch this smoke, when I was 
\vfit,-,affld cold and had my head half turned with 
If^J^iness, and think of .the, fireside and the com- 
p^j^j -till rn^y heart burned,, . Altpgether^ this sight 
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I had of men's homes and comfortable lives, 
although it put a point on my own suffering, yet it 
kept hope alive, and helped me to eat my raw 
shell-fish (which had soon grown to be a disgust), 
and saved me from the sense of horror I had 
whenever I was quite alone with dead rocks, and 
fowls, and the rain, and the cold sea. 

7. Charles the Second declared a man could 
stay outdoors more days in the year in the climate 
of England than in any other. That was very like 
a king, with a palace at his back and changes of 
dry clothes. But he must have had better luck on 
his flight from Worcester than I had on that 
mis^able isle. It was the height of summer ; yet 
it rained for more than twenty-four hours, and did 
not clear until afternoon of the third day. 

8. There is a pretty high rock on the north- 
west of Barraid, which (because it had a flat top 
and overlooked the Sound) I was much in the habit 
of frequenting, not that I ever stayed in one place, 
save when asleep, my misery giving me no rest. 
Indeed, I wore myself down with continual and 
aimless goings and comings in the rain. 

9. As soon, however, as the sun came out, I 
lay down on the top of that rock to dry myself. 
The comfort of the sunshine is a thing I cannot 
tell . It set me thinking hopefully of my deliverance, 
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of which I had begun to despair ; and I scanned the 
sea and the Ross with a fresh interest. On the 
south of my rock, a part of the island jutted out 
and hid the open ocean, so that a boat could thus 
come quite near fee upon that side, and I be none 
the wiser. 

10. Well, all of a sudden, a coble, with a 
brown sail and a pair of fishers aboard it, came 
flying round that comer of the isle, bound for lona. 
I shouted out, and then fell on my knees on the 
rock, and prayed to them. They were near enough 
to hear — I could even see the colour of their hair — 
and there was no doubt but they observed me, for 
they cried out in the Gaelic tongue, and laughed. 
But the boat never turned aside, and flew on, right 
before my eyes, for lona. 

11. I could not believe such wickedness, and 
ran along the shore from rock to rock, crying on 
them piteously ; even after they were out of reach 
of my voice, I still cried and waved to them ; and 
when they were quite gone, I thought my heart 
would have burst. 

12. The next day (which was the fourth of 
this horrible life of mine) I found my bodily 
strength run very low. But the sun shone, the air 
was sweet, and what I managed to eat of the shell- 
fish agreed well with me, and revived my courage. 
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13. I was scarce back on my rock (where I 
went always the first thing after I had eaten) 
before I. observed a boat coming down the Sound, 
and with her head, as I thought, in my direction. 

14. I began at once to h?)pe and fear ex- 
ceedingly ; for I thought these men might have 
thought better of their cruelty, and be coming 
back to my assistance. But another disappoint- 
ment, such as yesterday's, was more than I could 
bear. I turned my back, accordingly, upon the 
sea, and did not look again till I had counted many 
hundreds. 

15. The boat was still heading for the island. 
The next time I counted a full thousand, as slowly 
as I could, my heart beating so as to hurt me, and 
then it was out of all question. She was coming 
straight to Earraid ! 

16. I could no longer hold myself back, but 
ran to the seaside, and out, from one rock to 
another, as far as I could go. It is a marvel I was 
not drowned, for when I was brought to a stand at 
last, my legs shook under me, and my mouth was 
so dry, I had to wet it with the sea water before 
I was. able to shout. 

17. All this time the boat was coming on: 
and ^low I was able to perceive it was the same 
boat and the same two men as yesterday. This I 
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knew by their hair, whicli the one had of a bright 
yellow, and the other black. But now there was a 
third man along with them, who looked to be of a 
better class. 

18. As soon as they were come within easy 
speech, they let down their sail and lay quiet. 
In spite of my supplications, they drew no nearer 
in, and what frightened me most of all, the new 
man tee-hee'd with laughter, as he talked and 
looked at me. 









19. Then he stood up in the boat, and 
addressed me a long while, speaking fast and' with 
many wavings of his hand. I told him I had 
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no Gaelic; and at this lie became very angry, 
and I began to suspect he thought he was talking 
English, Listening very close, I caught the word 
'''' whatejfer'''' several times; but all the rest was 
Gaelic, and might have been Greek and Hebrew 
for me. 

20. "Whatever," said I, to show him I had 
caught a word. 

21. "Yes, yes— yes, yes," said he, and then 
he looked at the other men, as much as to say, "I 
told you I spoke Knglish," and began again as 
hard as ever in the Gaelic. 

22. This time I picked out another word, 
' ' tide. ' ' Then I had a flash of hope. I remem- 
bered he was always waving his hand towards the 
main land of the Ross. 

23. "Do you mean when the tide is out? " — 
I cried, and could not finish. 

24. " Yes, yes, ' ' said he, ' 'tide. ' ' 

25. At that I turned tail upon their boat 
(where my adviser had once more begun to tee-hee 
with laughter) leaped back the way I had come, 
from one stone to another, and set oif running 
across the isle as I had never run before. In 
about half an hour I came out upon the shores of 
the creek; and, sure enough, it was shrunk into a 
little trickle of water, through which I dashed, not 
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above my knees, and landed with a shout on the 
main island. 

26. A sea-bred boy would not have stayed a 
day on Earraid, which is only what they call a 
tidal islet, and, except in the bottom of the neaps, 
can be entered and left twice in twenty-four hours, 
either dry-shod or at the most by wading. Bven 
I, who had the tide going out and in before me in 
the bay, and even watched for the ebbs, the better 
to get my shell-fish — even I (I say), if I had sat 
down to think, instead of raging at my fate, must 
have soon guessed the secret, and got free. 

21 . It is no wonder the fishers had not 
understood me. The wonder was rather that they 
had ever guessed my pitiful illusion, and taken the 
trouble to come back. I had starved with cold 
and hunger on that island for close upon one 
hundred hours. But for the fishers, I might have 
left my bones there, in pure folly. Even as it was 
I had paid for it pretty dear, not only in past 
suflferings, but in my present case, being clothed 
like a beggarman, scarce able to walk, and in great 
pain of a sore throat. 

28. I have seen wicked men and fools — a 
great many of both — and I believe they both get 
paid in the end ; but the fools first. 

By R. L. Stevenson. 
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V. AN EXPLOIT OF WALLACE. 

1. During the brief career of tlie celebrated 
Scotcli patriot, Sir William Wallace^ when his 
arms had for a time expelled the Knglish invaders 
from his native country, he is said to have 
undertaken a voyage to France, with a small band 
of trusty friends. His object was to try what his 
presence might do (for he was respected through 
all countries for his prowess), to induce the French 
monarch to send to Scotland a body of auxiliary 
forces, or other assistance, to aid the Scots in 
regaining their independence. 

2. The Scottish champion was on board a 
small vessel, steering fot the port of Dieppe^ when 
a sail appeared in the distance which the mariners 
regarded, first with doubt and apprehension, and 
at last with confusion and dismay. Wallace 
demanded to know what was the cause of their 
alarm. The captain of the ship informed him that 
the tall vessel which was bearing down, with 
the purpose oi boarding that which he commanded, 
was the ship of a celebrated rover, equally famed 
for his courage, strength of body, and successful 
piracies. 

3. It was commanded by a gentleman named 
Thomas de Longueville, a Frenchman by birth, but 
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by practice one of those pirates who called them- 
selves friends to the sea, and enemies to all who 
sailed upon thai element. He attacked and 
plundered vessels of all nations, like one of the 
ancient Norse sea-kings^ as they were termed, 
whose dominion was upon the mountain waves. 
The master added that no vessel cotild escape the 
rover by flight, so speedy was the bark he 
commanded, and that no crew however hai;dy, 
could hope to resist him, when, as was his usual 
mode of combat, he threw himself on board at the 
head of his followers. 

4. Wallace smiled sternly while the master 
of the ship, with alarm in his countenance and 
tears in his eyes described to him the certainty of 
their being captured by the Red Rover ^ a name 
given to De Longueville, because he usually 
displayed the blood-red flag, which he had now 
hoisted. 

5. "I will clear the narrow seas of this 
rover, ' ' said Wallace. 

6. Then, calling together some ten or twelve 
of his own followers, to whom the dust of the most 
desperate battle was like the breath of life, he 
commanded them to arm themselves, and lie flat 
upon the deck, so as to be out of sight, He 
ordered the mariners below, excepting such as 
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were absolutely necessary to manage the vessel; 
and lie gave tlie master instructions, upon pain of 
death, so to steer, that, while the vessel had the 
appearance of attempting to fly, he should in fact 
permit the Red Rover to come up with them and 
do his worst. 

7. Wallace himself then lay down on the 
deck, that nothing might be seen which could 
intimate any purpose of resistance. In a quarter 
of an hour De Longueville's vessel ran alongside 
of the Champion, and the Red Rover, casting out 
the grappling irons to make sure of his prize, 
jumped on the deck in complete armour, followed 
by his men, who gave a terrible shout, as if victory 
had been already secured. 

8. But the armed Scots started up at once 
and the rover found himself unexpectedly engaged 
with men accustomed to consider victory as secure, • 
when they were only opposed as one to two or 
three, Wallace himself rushed on the pirate 
captain, and a dreadful strife began betwixt them. 
Such was their fury that the others suspended 
their own battle to look on, and seemed by common 
consent to refer the issue of the strife to the fate 
of the combat between the two chiefs. 

9. The pirate fought as well as a man could 
do ; but Wallace's strength was beyond that of 
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ordinary mortals. He dashed tlie sword from 
the rover's hand, and placed him in such peril, 
that, to avoid being cut down, he was fain to close 
with the ' Scottish .champion, in hopes of over- 
powering him in the grapple. 'In this also he 
was foiled. , 

10. They fell on the deck, "locked in each 
other's arms; the Frenchman, however, fell under- 
most and Wallace, fixing his grasp upon his 
gorget, compressed it so closely, notwithstanding 
it Was made of the finest steel, .that the blood 
gushed from the pirate's eyes, nose, and mouth, 
and .iie' was able \<:> ask for quarter only by signs. 
His men threw- down their weapons and begged 
for mercy, when they saw their leader thus severely 
handled. The victor granted them all their lives, 
but took possession of their vessel, and detained 
them prisoners ""•> - ^ 

11. When he came in sight of the French 
harbour, Wallace alarmed the place by displaying 
the rover's colours, as if De Ivongueville was 
coming to pillage the town. The bells were rung ; 
horns were blown, and the citizens were hurrying 
to arms, when the scene changed. The Scottish 
lyion on his shield of gold was raised above the 
piratical flag, and announced that the Champion of 
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Scotland was approaching, like a falcon with his 
prey in his clutch. 

12. He landed with his prisoner, and carried 
him to the court of France, where, at Wallace's 
request, the . robberies which the pirate had com- 
mitted, were forgiven, and the king even conferred 
the honour of knighthood on Sir Thomas de 
Longueville, and offered to take him into his 
service. But the rover had contracted such a 
friendship for his generous victor, that he insisted 
on uniting his fortunes with those of Wallace, with 
whom he returned to Scotland, and fought by his 
side in many a fierce battle, where the prowess 
of Sir Thomas de Longueville was remarked as 
inferior to that of none, save of his heroic conqueror. 
From ' ' The Fair Maid op Perth ' ' 
By Sir Wai^ter Scott. 



VI. THE SOLDIER'S REPRIEVE. 

Part I. 

1. "I thought, Mr. Allen, when I gave my 
Bennie to his country, that not a father in all this 
broad land made so precious a gift — no, not one. 
The dear boy slept at his post only a minute ; I 
know that was all, for Bennie never dozed over a 
duty. How prompt and reliable he was ! 
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2. "I know he fell asleep for a minute — he 
was so young, and had grown so fast, that boy 
of mine. Why, he was as tall as I, and only 
eighteen ! And now they shoot him because he 
fell asleep when doing sentinel duty. .Twenty-four 
hours' respite, the telegram said — only twenty-four 
hours. Where is Bennie now? " 

3 . " We will hope with his heavenly Father, ' ' 
said the clergyman, soothingly. 

4. "Yes, yes; let us hope; God is very 
merciful.' ' 

5. "'I should be ashamed in after years, 
father,' Bennie declared to me, 'if I never used 
this muscular right arm ' — and he held it out so 
proudly before me — ' for my country when it 
needed it ! ' 

6. "'Go, then, my boy,' I said, 'and God 
keep you ! ' God has kept him, I hope, Mr. 
Allen ! ' ' and the farmer repeated the last words 
slowly, as if, in spite of his intellect, his heart 
doubted them. 

7. "Like the apple of his eye, Mr. Owen^ 
doubt it not!" 

8. Blossom had sat near them, listening with 
blanched cheek. She had not shed a tear. Her 
ianxiety had been so concealed that no one had^ 
noticed it. She had occupied herself, mechanically 
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in the household cares. Now she answered a 
gentle tap at the kitchen door, opening it to receive 
a letter from a neighbour's hand. "It is from 
him," was all she said. 

9. It was like a message from the dead ! 
Mr. Owen took the letter, but could not break the 
envelope, on account of his trembling fingers, and 
handed it towards Mr. Allen with the helplessness 
of a child, 

10. The clergyman opened it, and lead as 
follows : — 

11. " Dear Father, — When this reaches you, 

I shall be in eternity. At first it seemed awful to 

me, but I have thought about it so much now that 

it has no terror. They say they will not bind me, 

nor blind me, but that I may meet my death like 

a man. I thought, father, it might have been on 

the battle-field, for my country, and that, when I 

fell, it would be fighting gloriously ; but to be shot 

down like a dog for nearly betraying it — to die for 

neglect of duty! Oh, father, I wonder the very 

thought does not kill me ! But I shall not disgrace 

you. I am going to write you all about it, and: 

when I am gone you may tell my comrades; I 

cannot now. 

12. "You know I promised y^^i^wz^ Carr's 
mother I would look after her boy ; and, when he 
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fell ill, I did all I could for him. He was still an 
invalid when he was ordered to rejoin the ranks, 
and the day before that fatal night, I carried all 
his baggage, as well as my own. Towards night 
we went at the double -^quick^ and though the 
baggage began to feel very heavy, everybody else 
was fatigued, too ; and as for Jemmie, if I had not 
lent him an arm now and then, he would have 
dropped by the way. 

13. "I was quite tired out when we came 
into camp, and then it was Jemmie's turn to be 
sentry, and I insisted upon taking his place ; but 
I was too tired, father. I could not have kept 
awake if a gun had been pointed at my head ; but 
I did not know it imtil — well, until it was TOO 
LATE. " 

14. ''God be thanked!" interrupted Mr. 
Owen reverently. ' ' I knew Bennie was not the 
boy to sleep carelessly at his post." 

15. "They tell me to-day that I have a short 
reprieve — given to me by circumstances — time to 
write to you, our good colonel says. Forgive him, 
father, he only does his duty; he would gladly 
save me if he could ; and do not attribute my death 
to poor Jemmie. The boy is broken-hearted, and 
does nothing but beg and entreat them to let him 
die in my stead. 
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16. "I can't bear to think of mother and 
Blossom, comfort them, father! Tell them I die 
as a brave boy should, and that, when the war is 
over, they will not be ashamed of me, as they MUST 
be now. 

17. "To-night, in the early twilight, I shall 
see in imagination.- the coWs all coming home from 
the pasture, and- dear little Blossom standing on 
the back veranda waiting for me. But I shall 
never, never come ! God bless you all ! Forgive 
your poor Bennie I "•■ 

,,.' Part, II. 

1. Late that night the door. opening on to 
the back veranda opened softly, and a little girl 
glided out ^"nd, went down the fdpt'-path that led to 
the road by the 'mill. She seemed to fly rather 
than walk,' turuing' her head neither to the right 
nor to the left, but looking now and then to 
heaven, and folding her hands as if in supplication. 
Two hours later the same girl stood at Mill 
Station^ anxiously watching the coming of the 
night train ; and the guard ^ as he reached down to 
lift her into the carriage, wondered at the tear- 
stained face that was upturned towards the dim 
lantern he held in his hand. 
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2. A few questions and ready answers told 
■him all; and no father could have cared more 
tenderly for *his only child than he for our little 
Blossom. She was on her way to Washington^ to 
ask President Lincoln for her brother's life, she 




had stolen away unperceived, leaving only a note 
to tell her father where and why she had gone) 
she had brought Bennie's letter with her; no good, 
kind heart like the President's could refuse to be 
melted by it. 

3 . The next morning they reached New York, 
and the gtiard hurried her on to Washington, for 
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every minute now might be tlie means of saving 
her brother's life. So, in an incredibly short 
time, Blossom reached the capital, and hastened 
immediately to the White House. 

4. The President had just seated himself to 
his morning task of looking over and signing 
iinportant documents, when, without one word 
of announcement, the door softly opened, and 
Blossom, with downcast eyes, and folded hands, 
stood before him. 

5 . " Well, my child, " he said in his pleasant, 
cheerful tones, "what do you want so early in the 
morning? " 

6. "Bennie's life, please, sir," faltered 
Blossom. 

7 . " Bennie? Who is Bennie ? ' ' 

8. "My brother, siro They are going to 
shoot him for sleeping at his post." 

9. "Oh yes;" and Mr. Lincoln ran his 
eye over the papers before him. "I remember! 
It was a fatal sleep. You see, child, it was at a 
time of special danger. Thousands of lives might 
have been lost through his culpable negligence." 

10. "So my father said," replied Blossom 
gravely; "but poor Bennie was so tired, sir, and 
Jemmie so weak. He did the work of two, sir, 
and it was Jemmie's night, not his ; but Jemmie 
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was too tired, and Bennie never thought about 
HIMSELF — that HE was tired, too." 

11. "What is this you say, my cHld? 
Come here; I do not understand;" and the kind 
man caught eagerly, as ever, at what seemed to 
be a justification of the offence. 

12. Blossom went to him. He put his hand 
tenderly on her shoulder, and turned up the pale, 
anxious face towards his. How tall he seemed,' 
and he was President of the United States, too! 
A dim thought of this kind passed for a moment 
through Blossom's mind, but she told her simple^ 
straightforward story, and handed Mr. Lincoln 
Bennie's letter to read. 

13. He perused it carefully; then, taking 
up his pen, wrote a few hasty lines and rang his 
bell. When the messenger appeared, ' Blossom 
heard the order given : ' ' Send this despatch at 
once." 

14. The President then turned to the girl 
and said, "Go home, my child, and tell your 
father, who could approve his country's sentence 
even when it took the life of a child like that, that 
Abraham Lincoln thinks the life far too precious 
to be lost. Go back, or — wait until to-morrow; 
Bennie will need a change after he has so bravely 
faced death ; he shall go with you." 
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15. Two days after this interview the young 
soldier came to the White House with his little 
sister. He was called into the President's private 
room, and a strap, the emblem of his promotion, 
was fastened upon his shoulder. 
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16. "The soldier who could carry a sick 
comrade's baggage and die for the act so uncom- 
plainingly, deserves well of his country," said the 
President to the young lieutenant. 

17. Then Bennie and Blossom took their 
way to their Green Mountain home, A crowd had 
gathered at the station to welcome them, and, as 
Farrtier Owen's hand grasped that of his boy, tears 
flowed down his cheeks, and he was heard to say 
fiervently, "The Lord be praised! " 

Mrs. R. D. C. Robbins. 



VII. HIS WORD OF HONOUR. 

1 . He was only a boy, not yet sixteen, but 
nevertheless they were going to shoot him. 

2. The band of insurgents to which he 
belonged had been routed by the army of Versailles ^ 
and, with some ten of his comrades, he had been 
conducted to one of the city prisons in Paris. 

3. Struck by his youthful appearance, and 
also astonished at the boy's coolness in this hour 
of extreme peril, the commandant had ordered that 
the fatal verdict should, so far as he was concerned, 
be suspended for the moment, and that he should 
be kept a prisoner until his companions had met 
jheir fate at the neighbouring barricade. 
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4. Apparently quite calm and resigned, his 
great eyes and his face — the pale face of a Parisian 
child — showed neither emotion nor anxiety. He 
seemed to watch the terrible scenes about him as 
though they did not concern him. 

5. He had heard the sinister report of the 
musketry which hurled his companions into eternity 
without moying a muscle, his calm, fixed gaze 
seemed to be looking into the great ' ' Afterwards^ ' ' 
which was soon to become the ^''Present'''' to him 
also. 

6. Perhaps he was thinking of his happy, 
careless childhood — he had hardly outgrown it ; 
perhaps of his relatives and their sorrow when 
they should hear of his fate ; of the chain of fatality 
which had made him fatherless and had tossed him 
into the seething turmoil of civil war, and now 
demanded his life at the hands of his fellow- 
countrymen ; and perhaps he wondered why such 
things were. 

7. At the time war was declared, he was 
living happily with his father and mother, honest 
working folk who had apprenticed him to a 
printer; politics had never troubled that little 
household. 

8. It was not long, however, before the 
Prussians had slain the head of the family. The 
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privations of the siege, the long and weary waiting 
at the butchers' and bakers' shops when the scanty- 
dole of food was distributed in the rigour of that 
terrible winter, had stretched his mother on the 
bed of suffering, where she lay slowly dying. 

9. One day when he had gone with others to 
dig for potatoes in the frost-bound plain of St. 
Denis, a Prussian bullet broke his shoulder, and 
afterwards, driven partly by hunger, partly by fear 
of his companions' threats, he had enrolled himself 
in the Army of the Commune. Like many another, 
fear and fear only had led him into the ranks. 

10. He had no heart for a war of brothers,' 
and now that his life was about to pay the penalty 
he was glad that he could lay no man's death to 
his charge. He was innocent of that, at any rate. 

11. The things he had seen and suffered 
during the few last months had given him a dread 
of life. He hated to think of leaving his mother 
in this terrible world — his mother whom he loved 
so dearly, who had always been so good to him. 

12. He comforted himself with the thought 
that before long she would come, too — she could 
not have much more suffering to undergo, she was 
so weak when he last saw her, four days ago. 

13. "Kiss me again, dear — again," she had 
said, "for I feel that T may never see you more." 
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14. " Ah, " he thought sadly, ' ' if they would 
only trust me — would give me only one hour of' 
liberty — how I would run home to her and -then 
come back and give myself up to the hands that 




hunger for my life. I would give my word, and 
I would keep it. Why not? Save my mother — 
and she, too, dying — I have no one to weep over 
me if I am shot. 
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15. "To see her again, to kiss her dear lips 
once more, console, encourage her, and leave her 
hopeful — then I would face death bravely. ' ' 

16. He was in the midst of these sad 
reflections when the commandant, followed by- 
several officers, approached him. 

17. "Now, my fine fellow, you and I have a 
score to settle ; you know what awaits you? " 

18. "Yes; I am ready." 

19. "Really? So ready as all that? You 
are not afraid of death ? " 

20. "Less than of life. I have seen so 
much the last six months — such awful things — 
death seems better than such a life. ' ' 

21. "I wager you would not hesitate if I 
- gave you your choice. If I said : ' Put your best 

foot foremost and show me how soon you can be 
out of sight,' you would soon be off, I'll warrant." 

22. "Try me, sir, try me! Put me to the 
proof, it's worth a trial. One more or less for 
your men to shoot, what does it matter? One 
hour of freedom only, not more; you shall see 
whether I will keep my word, and whether I am 
afraid to die. " 

21. "Oh! my boy! you're no fool, but you 
must take me for one. Once free and far away, 
and then to come back to be shot just as you would 
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keep an ordinary appointment? You will hardly 
get me to believe that." 

24. "Listen,, sir, I beg of you. Perhaps you 
have a good mother; you love her, your mother, 
more than aught else in the whole world. If, like 
me, you were just going to die, your last thoughts 
would be of her. And you would bless the jnan 
who gave you the opportunity of seeing her once 
more. 

25. "Sir, do for me what you would pray 
others to do for you. Give me one hour of liberty 
and I will give you my word of honour to return 
and give myself up. Is life itself worth a promise 
broken?" 

26. While he was speaking the commandant 
was pacing to and fro, tugging at his mustache 
and .evidently struggling hard to appear unmoved. 

21 . "My word," he murmured, "this urchin 
talks of ' my word ' as though, he were a knight 
of the Round Table I ' ' 

28. He stopped abruptly in front of his 
prisoner and asked in a severe tone, ' ' Your name? " 

29. " Victor Oury:' 

30. "Age?" 

31. "Sixteen on the fifteenth of July next." 

32. " Where does your mother live ? ' ' 

33. '' Kl Belleville:' 
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34. "What made you leave her to follow 
the Commune?" 

35. "The thirty sous ch.{&?Ly \ one must eat! 
Then the neighbours and my comrades threatened 
to shoot me if I did not march with them. They 
said I was tall enough to carry a musket. My 
mother was afraid of them, and wept and prayed 
me to obey them." 

36. "You have no father, then? " 

37. " He was killed. " 

38. "And where?" 

39. "At Bourget^ fighting for his country." 

40. The commandant turned towards his staff 
as though he would consult them at a glance. All 
seemed moved to interest and pity. 

41. "Well, then! it is understood," the 
officer said, gravely, after a moment's reflection. 
"You can go and see your mother. You have* 
given me your word of honour to be back again 
in an hour, I shall know then whether you are a 
man of character or simply a cowardly boy. I give 
you until evening. If you are not here by eight 
o'clock, I shall say that yovL are a braggart and 
care more for life than honour. ' ' 

42. "I thank you, sir. At eight I will be 
here." 

43. "You are sure?" 
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44. "Certain." 

45. "We shall see wlien the time comes." 

46. The boy would have thrown his arms 
about the ofl£cer in his wild joy and gratitude, but 
the latter repelled him gently. 

47. " No, not now, " he said. ' ' This evening, 
if you return, I will embtace you — in front of the 
firing party, ' ' he added, grimly. * 'Off with you ! ' ' 

48. Victor ran like a hare. The officers 
smiled as they watched him disappear. Twenty 
minutes later he knocked at his mother's door, and 
the neighbour who was tending her opened to him. 
She started and exclaimed when she saw him, for 
she had believed him dead. He would have rushed 
into his mother's room, but the woman stopped 
him. 

49. "Go very quietly," she said in a low 
voice; "she is asleep. She has been very ill since 
you went away, but she is a little better now. The 
doctor said yesterday that if she could sleep she 
would get stronger ; she must not be awakened. 
Poor thing ! she will be glad to see you, for she has 
asked for you so often. When she was not calling 
you, she was praying the good Lord to preserve 
you and to restore peace in the land." 

50. But Victor thought he heard his name 
called in a faint voice. He moved on tiptoe 
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towards his mother's bed. He liad not been 
deceived — the sick woman's eyes were opened 
wide. 

51. "Victor! My boy!" slie cried in her 
thin, weak voice. Without a word he lay down 
beside her, and her arms closed around him 
htmgrily. 

52. And now the boy who had faced death so 
impassively could do naught but sob. In his 
mother's arms, he became a child once more, timid, 
despairing. 

53. The sick woman, who seemed to gain 
strength from his presence, sought in vain to 
console him. 

54. "Why do you distress yourself so, my 
child, my best beloved?" she asked. "You shall 
never leave me again. 

55. "We will throw that hateful uniform 
away; I never want to see it more. I will make 
haste and get well ; I feel so much stronger since 
you came. Soon you will go to work again, and 
you will grow up and become a good man. The 
past will only look like a bad dream then, and we 
will forget it completely. " 

56. Poor soul! how should she know that 
her picture of a bright future only deepened her 
boy's anguish? She was silent, telling herself 
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that the best way to dry tears is to let them flow 
fr^ly , She kissed him and let his weary head 
fall back on the pillow, and then she gave herself 
up to dreams of happier days in store for both qf 
them. 

57. Victor's sobs grew less frequent and less 
violent, and soon nothing could be heard in tlie 
Jittle room but the regular breathing of the mother 
and her child. 

58. Ashamed of his weakness, the boy forced 
himself into self-control^ and when he raised hig 
head from the pillow, once more believing himself 
Stronger than the love of life, his mother, yielding 
to the reaction which her sudden joy h^ caused, 
was sleeping peacefully. 

59. The sight restored his energies. A 
kind Providence, he thought, had wished to spare 
him a scene which his strength and courage could 
not have borne, and he resolved to go at once. 

60. L-ightly he kissed his mother's forehead, 
gazing at her earnestly for a few moments. She 
seemed to smile, he thought; then he went out 
hurriedly and returned to his post as quickly as he 
had come. 

61. "What I so soon?" the commandant 
cried, astonished. The good-hearted man had 
hoped that the boy would not return. 
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62. " But I had promised ! " 

63. "Doubtless, but why be in such a hurry? 
You might have stayed with your mother some 
time longer and still have kept your word. ' ' 

64. ' ' Poor mother ! After a scene of tears 
which seemed to take all my courage — tears of joy 
for her, of despair for me — she fell asleep so 
calmly, so happily, that I dare not wait for her to 
wake. She fell asleep with her arms about me, 
thinking I should never leave her again ; how 
could I have told her the truth? Who knows 
whether I should have had the courage to leave 
her after doing so? And what would yoti have 
thought of rca if I had not come back ? 

65. " So I kissed her and slipped away like 
a thief while she was sleeping, and here I am. 
Pray God may be good to her as she has been to 
me. I have one more thing to ask — to finish 
quickly. ' ' 

66. The officer looked at the boy with 
mingled pity and admiration. His own eyes were 
full of tears. , 

67- "You are quite resigned, then; death 
does not frighten you ? "he asked.' 

68. Victor answered him with a gesture. 

69 . " And, if I pardoiied you ? " 
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70. "You would save my mother's life, too, 
and I would revere you as a second father. " 

71. "Well, you are a plucky lad, and you 
have not deserved to suffer as you have done, you 
shall go. Embrace me first. Now go and go 
quickly. Join your mother and love her always." 

12. As he spoke the last few words the officer 
took the boy by the shoulders and pushed him 
gently away. 

Th. " It really would have been a pity," he 
said half apologetically to his staff as he turned 
towards them. 

74. Victor did not run — he flew home. His 
mother was still sleeping. He would dearly have 
liked to cover her with kisses, but he did not dare 
to wake her, although her sleep seemed troubled. 
He lay down again beside her. 

75. Suddenly she sat up, crying, "Mercy I 
Victor 1 My child ! Oh ! Mercy ! — ah ! you are 
here ; it is really you? " she added, waking. 

16. Her thin, weak hands wandered all over 
him ; she pressed him close to her and rained kisses 
on his face, then she was shaken by convulsive 
sobs which Victor coixld not calm. 

n . " O my boy 1 my boy ! ' ' she moaned,. ' ' I 
dreamt they were going to shoot you. ' ' 

From "The Children's Reader." 
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VIII. THE GREAT WALL, 

1. The public works of China are probably 
unequalled in any land or by any people, for the 
amount of human labour bestowed upon them; 
the natural aspect of the country has been 
materially changed by them, and it has been 
remarked that the Great Wall is the only artificial 
structure which would arrest attention in a hasty 
survey of the surface of the globe. But their 
usefulness, or the science exhibited in their 
construction, is far inferior to their extent. 

2. The Great Wall was built by CkHn Shih 
Huang -ti in order to protect his dominions from 
the incursions of the northern tribes. Some 
portions of it were already in existence, and he 
formed the plan of joining and extending them 
along the whole northern frontier to guard it. It 
was finished B.C. 204^ having been ten years in 
building, seven of which were done after the 
Emperor's death. 

3 . This gigantic work was probably a popular 
one in the main, and still remains as its own chief 
evidence of the energy, industry, and perseverance 
of its builders, as well as their unwisdom and 
waste. Its construction probably cost less than 
the usual sums spent by European states for theif 
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standing armies. It commences at Shan-hai 
Kwan^ a coast town of some importance on the 
boundary between Chihli and Sken-king, and a 
place of considerable trade. Lord Jocelyn describes 
tbe wall, when observed from the ships, as " scaling 
the precipices and topping the craggy hills of the 
country, which have along this coast a most 
desolate appearance." 

4. It runs along the shore for several miles, 
and terminates on the beach near a long reef. Its 
course from this point is west, a little northerly, 
along the old frontiers of Chihli, and then in 
Shansi, till it strikes the Yellow River. This is 
the best built part, and contains the most important 
gates, where garrisons and trading marts are 
established. Within the province of Chihli there 
are two walls, inclosing a good part of the basin of 
the Sang-kan-ho west of Peking ; the minor one 
was built by an Kmperor of the Ming Dynasty. 
Prom the point where it strikes the Yellow River, 
near Pau-teh, it forms the northern boundary of 
Shensiy till it touches that stream again, inclosing 
the country of the Ordos Mongols. Its direction 
from this point is northwest a:long the northern 
frontier of Kansuh to its termination near Kia-yu 
Kwan, through which the road passes leading to 
Hami. 
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5. From near the eastern extremity of the 
Wall in the province of Chihli, extending in a 
northeasternly direction, there was once a wooden 
stockade or palisade, forming the boundary between 
Liaoiung and Kirin^ which has been often thought, 
from its representations on maps, as a continuation 
of the Great Wall. It was erected by the Manchus, 
but has long since become decayed and disused. ' 

6. The entire length of the Great Wall 
between its extremities is twenty-two and a half 
degrees of latitude, or 1,255 miles in a straight line ; 
but its turnings and doublings increase it to fully 
1 , 500 miles. It would stretch from Philadelphia to 
Topeka^ or from PorUigal to Naples^ on nearly the 
same latitude. The construction of this gigantic 
work is somewhat adapted to the nature of the 
country it traverses, and the material was taken 
or made on the spo't where it was used. In the 
western part of its course, it is in some places 
merely a mud or gravel wall, and in others earth 
cased with brick. 

7. The eastern part is generally 'composed of 
earth and pebbles faced with large bricks, weighing 
from forty to sixty pounds each, supported on a 
coping stone. The whole is about twenty-five feet 
thick at.the base, and fifteen feet at the top, varying 
from fifteen to thirty feet high ; the top is protected 
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with, bricks, and defended by a slight parapet, the 
thinness of which has been/ taken as proof that 
cannon were unknown at the time it was erected. 
There are brick towers at different intervals, some 
of them more than forty feet high, but not built 
upon the Wall. These are independent structures, 
usually about forty feet square at the base, di- 
minishing to thirty at the top ; at particular spots 
the towers are of two stories. 

8. The impression left on the mind of a 
foreigner, on seeing this monument of human toil 
and unremunerative outlay, is respect for a people 
that could in any manner build it. Standing on 
the peak at Ku-peh Kzvan (Old North Gate) one 
sees the cloud-capped towers extending away over 
the declivities in single files both east and west,, 
until dwarfed by miles and miles of skyward 
perspective as they dwindle into minute piles, yet 
stand with solemn stillness where they were 
stationed twenty centuries ago, as though con- 
demned to wait the march of time till their builders 
returned. The crumbling dike at their feet may 
be followed, winding, leaping across gorges, defiles, 
and steeps, now buried in some chasm, now scaling 
the cliffs and slopes, in very exuberance of power 
and wantonness, as it vanishes in a thin, shadowy 
line at the horizon. Once seen, the Great Wall 
of China can never be forgotten. 
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9. At present this remarkable structure is 
simply a geographical boundary, and except at the 
gates nothing is done to keep it in repair. Beyond 
the Yellow River to its western extremity, the 
Great Wall is mostly a mound of earth or gravel 
about fifteen feet in height, with only occasional 
towers of brick, or gateways made of stone. At 
Kalgan portions of it are made of porphyry and 
other stones piled iip in a pyramidal form between 
the brick towers, difficult to cross but easy enough 
to pull down. The appearance of this rampart at 
Ku-peh Kwan is more imposing ; the entire extent 
of the main and cross walls in sight from one of 
the towers there is over twenty miles. In one 
place it runs over a peak 5,225 feet high, where 
it is so steep as to make one wonder as much at 
the labour of erecting it on such a cliff, as on the 
folly of supposing it could be -of any use there as a 
defence. The Wall is most visited at Nan- kwan 
(South Gate) in the Ku-yung Pass, a remarkable 
ThermopylcB fifteen miles in length, which leads 
from the plain at Peking, up to the first terrace 
above it, and at one time was guarded by five 
additional walls and gates, now all in ruins. From 
this spot, the wall reaches across Shansi, and was 
built at a later period. 

From Williams' "Middle Kingdom," 
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IX. A VISIT TO THE COUNTRY OF 
GENTLEMEN. 

1. The year 684 after the birth of Christ was 
an eventful year for China. A woman, endowed, it 
is true, with a masculine nature and an iron will, 
set aside with violence the rightful heir, and seated 
herself exultingly upon the Dragon Throne. She 
understood, moreover, the difficult art of keeping 
the empire she had acquired ; and for nearly twenty 
years the Chinese people had no alternative but to 
submit. Yet the Empress Wu distinguished her 
reign by a certain amount of folly and arrogance 
hardly compatible with the dauntless spirit which 
had carried her through to victory. For instance, 
she issued an edict, to be promulgated throughout 
the empire, commanding every species of flower 
without a single exception to be in bloom by a 
given day. Her frivolity, dissipation and extrava- 
gance formed a common topic of conversation at 
the public tea-gardens, and tended to bring about 
a downfall even more rapid than had been her rise 
to power. 

2. With all this, however, we have now no 
concern. The story we have to tell is connected 
with this empress only by the following link. 
Among her other whims she took it into her head 
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to establish examinations for women, with a view 
to selecting the successful candidates for posts in 
the service of the state v/hich had hitherto been 
confined to men. From the possession of a vigorous 
intellect in her own case, she probably inferred 
that many of her sex would be found to be equally 
gifted if only the chance were given them of 
bringing their powers into play. 

3. Whatever may have been the cause, it is 
only certain that this policy gave immediate and 
unbounded offence to all ranks and classes alike. 
To none more so than to a young and accomplished 
scholar, named T^aizg Ho, who had just taken the 
third place in the great triennial examination. 
He declared that he saw through the hoUowness of 
all earthly honours, and expressed his intention of 
throwing up a career as brilliant as it was certain, 
and of roaming abroad for some years in search of 
knowledge and amusement combined. It chanced 
that an uncle of his named Lin.^ was just on the 
point of setting out on a long voyage with a cargo 
of merchandise which he intended to dispose of on 
his wa} , bringing back to China a goodly load of 
valuables from the covintries he proposed to visit. 
He gladly accepted the oiler of his nephew's 
companionship, and introduced him to a third 
person, who, with his own wife and child, made 
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up a party of five. This was no otlier than an 
old man of eighty, who had been travelling about 
the world ever since he was a boy, and was still 
hale and hearty enotigh to take his place with 
many a younger man. He was called To^ because 
he knew so much, and every question of importance 
was invariably referred to him. They started with 
a fair wind in a tight ship^ talking gaily of all the 
wonders they expected to see. 

4. And so they sailed along for many days 
until they arrived at th^ Country of Gentlemen, 
where they went on shore and proceeded at once 
to the capital city. There, over the city gate, 
T'ang and his companions read the following 
legend : — 

"Virtue is man's only jewel ! " 

5. They then entered the city, which they 
found to be a busy and prosperous mart, the 
inhabitants all talking the Chinese language. 
Accordingly, T'ang accosted one of the passers-by 
and asked him how it was his nation had become 
so famous for politeness and consideration of others ; 
but to his great astonishment the man did not 
understand the meaning of his question. T'ang 
then asked him why this land was called the 
"Country of Gentlemen," to which he likewise 
replied that he did not know. Several other 
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persons of whom fhey inquired giving similar 
answers, the venerable To remarked that the term 
had tmdonbtedly been adopted by the inhabitants 
of adjacent countries, in consequence of the polite 
manners and considerate behaviour of these people. 
"For," said he, "the very labourers in the fields 
and foot passengers in the streets step aside to 
make room for one another. High and low, rich 
and poor, mutually respect' eacli other's feelings 
without reference to wealth or the social status of 
either; and this is, after all, the essence of what 
constitutes the true gentleman." 

6. "In that case," cried T'ang, "let us not 
hurry on, but rather improve ourselves by observing 
the ways and customs of this people. ' ' 

7. By and by they arrived at the market- 
place, where they saw an of&cial's servant standing 
at a stall engaged in making purchases. He was 
holding in his- hand the articles he wished to buy ; 
and was saying to the owner of the stall, "Just 
reflect a moment, sir, how impossible it would be 
for me to take these excellent goods at the absurdly 
low price you are asking. If you will oblige me 
by doubling the amount, / shall do myself the 
honour of accepting them; otherwise, I cannot but 
feel you are unwilling to do business with me 
to-day." 
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8. "How very funny I " whispered T'ang to 
his friends. ' * Here, now, is quite a different custom 
from ours, where the buyer invariably tries to beat 
down the seller, and the seller to run up the price 
of his goods as high as possible. This certainly 
looks like the consideration for others of which we 
spoke just now." 

9. The man at the stall here replied, ' ' Your 
wish, sir, should be law to me, I know ; but the 
fact is, I am already overwhelmed with shame at 
the high price I have ventured to name. Besides j 
I do not profess to adhere rigidly to marked prices ; 
which is a mere trick of the trade ; and consequently 
it should be the aim of every purchaser to make 
me lower niy terms to the very smallest figure. 
You, on the contrary, are trying to raise the price 
to an exorbitant figure; and, although I fully 
appreciate your kindness in that respect, I must 
really ask you to seek what you require at some 
other establishment. It is quite impossible for me 
to execute your commands. ' ' 

10. T'ang was again expressing his astonish- 
ment at this extraordinary reversal of the platitudes 
of trade, when the would-be purchaser replied, 
"For you, sir, to ask such a low price for these 
first-class goods, and then to turn round and accuse 
me of over-considering your interests, is indeed a 
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sad breach of etiquette. Trade could not be carried 
on at all if all the advantages were on one side and 
the losses on the other ; neither am I more devoid of 
brains than the ordinary run of people that I should 
fail to understand this principle and let you catch 
me in a trap. ' ' 

11. So they went on wrangling and jangling, 
the stallkeeper refusing to charge any more and 
the runner insisting on paying his own price, 
until the latter made a show of yielding and put 
down the full sum demanded on the counter, but 
took only half the ainount of goods. Of course the 
stallkeeper would not consent to this, and they 
would both have fallen back upon their original 
positions had not two old gentlemen who happened 
to be passing stepped aside and arranged the 
matter for them, by deciding that the runner was 
to pay the full price but to receive only four-fifths 
of the goods. 

12. T'ang and his companions walked on in 
silence, meditating on the strange scene they had 
just witnessed ; but they had not gone many steps 
when they came across a soldier similarly engaged 
in buying things at an open shop window. He 
was saying, "When I asked the price of these 
goods, you, sir, begged me to take them at my own 
valuation ; but now that I am willing to do so, you 
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complain of. the large sum I offer, -v^rliereas tlie 
truth is that it is actually very much below their 
real value. Do not treat me thus unfairly." 

13. "It is not for me, sir," replied the 
shopkeeper, "to demand a price for my own goods ; 
my duty is to leave that entirely to you. But the 
fact is these goods _are old stocky and are not even 
the best of their kind. You would do much better 
at another shop. However, let us say half what 
you are good enough to offer, even then I feel I 
shall be taking a great deal, too much. . I could 
not think, sir, of parting with my.goqds at your 
price. " 

14. "What is that you ' are saying, sir?" 
cried the soldier. , - " Although not in the trade 
myself, I can tell superior from inferior articles,. and 
am not. likely to mistake one for the other. And to 
pay a low price for a good article is .simply another 
way of taking money out of a man's pocket." 

15. "Sir," retorted the shopkeeper, "if you 
are, such a stickler for justice as all that, let 
us say half the price you first mentioned,^ and the 
goods are yours.. I| , you pbject to that,, I must 
ask you to, take your custom elsewhere. You wi|l 
than find I am not imposing on you. " 

16.. . The soldier at first stuck to his text, ^ but 
seeing that-.the shopkeeper was not inclined to give 
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way, lie laid down the sum named and began to 
take his goods, picking out the very worst he could 
find. Here, however, the shopkeeper interposed, 
saying, "Excuse me, sir, but you are taking 
all the bad ones. It is doubtless very kind of 
you to leave the best for me ; but if all men were 
like you, there would be a general collapse of 
trade." 

17. "Sir," replied the soldier, "as you 
insist on accepting only half the value of tL.2 goods, 
there is no course open to me but to choose inferior 
articles. Besides, as a matter of fact^ the best kind 
will not answer my purpose so well as the second 
or third best ; and although I fully recognize your 
good intentions, I must really ask to be allowed to 
please myself." 

18. "There is no objection, sir," said the 
shopkeeper, "to your pleasing yourself, but low- 
class goods are sold at a low price, and do not 
command \he same rates as superior articles." 

19. Thus they went on bandying arguments 
for a long time without coming to any definite 
agreement, until at last the soldier picked up the 
things he had chosen and tried to make off with 
them. The bystanders, however, all cried shame 
upon him and said he was a downright cheat, so 
that he was ultimately obliged to take some of the 
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best kind and some of the inferior kind, and put 
an end to tke altercation. 

20. A little farther on the travellers saw a 
countryman who had just paid the price of some 
purchases he had succeeded in making, and was 
hurr3nng away with them, when the shopkeeper 
called after him, ' ' Sir ! sir ! you have paid me by 
mistake in finer silver than we are accustomed to 
use here, and I have to allow you a considerable 
discount in consequence. Of course this is a mere 
trifle to a gentleman of your rank and position, but 
still for my own sake I must ask leave to make it 
all right with you. ' ' 

21. "Pray don't mention' such a small 
matter," replied the countryman, "but oblige me 
by putting the amount to my credit for use at a 
future date when I come again to buy some more 
of your excelltent wares. ' ' 

22. "No, no," answe;red the shopliceper, 
"you don't catch old .birds with chaff. That 
trick was played upon me last year by another 
gentleman, and to this day, I have never set my 
eyes upon him again, though I have made, eyery 
endeavour to find out his whereabouts. As it is, I 
can now only look forward to repaying him jn the 
next life; but if I let you take, me.. in the same 
way, why, when the next life comes and I am 
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changed, maybe into a liorse or a donkey, I shall 
have quite enough to do to find him, and your debt 
will go dragging on till the life after that. No, 
no, there is no time like the present ; hereafter I 
might very likely forget what was the exact sum 
I owed you. ' ' 

23. They continued to argue the point until 
the countryman consented to accept a trifle as a 
set-off against the fineness of his silver and went 
away with his goods, the shopkeeper bawling after 
him as long as he was in sight that he had sold 
him inferior articles at a high rate, and was 
positively defrauding him of his money. The 
countryman, however, got clear away, and the 
shopkeeper returned to his grunibling at the 
iniquity of the age. Just then a beggar happened 
to pass, and so in anger at having been compelled 
to take more than his due, he handed him the 
difference. " Who knows, ' ' said he, ' ' but that the 
present misery of this poor fellow may be retribu- 
tion for overcharging people in a former life?' ' 

24. "Ah," said T'ang, when he had wit- 
nessed ih.& finali of this little drama, "truly this 
is the behaviour of gentlemen 1 ' ' 

25. Our travellers then fell into conversation 
with two respectable-looking old men who said they 
were brothers j and accepted their invitation to go 
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and take a cup of tea together. Their hosts talked 
eagerly about China, and wished to hear many- 
particulars of "the first nation in the world." 
Yet, Avhile expressing their admiration for the 
high literary culture of its inhabitants and their 
unqualified successes in the arts and sciences, they 
did not hesitate to stigmatize as unworthy a great 
people certain usages which appeared to them 
deserving of the utmost censure. They laughed 
at the superstitions of Ftng-shui and wondered how 
intelligent men could be imposed iipon year after 
year by the mountebank professors of such baseless 
nonsense. "If it is true," said one of them, 
"that the selection of an auspicious day and a 
fitting spot~for the burial of one's father or mother 
is certain to bring prosperity to the survivors, how 
can you account for the fact that the geomancers 
themselves are always a low, ' poverty -stricken 
lot? Surely they would begin by appropriating 
the' very best position themselves, . and so secure 
whatever good fortune might happen to jae in want 
of an owner. ' ' 

26. Then, again, with regard to bandaging 
women's feet in order to reduce their size, "We 
can see no beauty, ' ' said they, ' ' in such mon- 
strosities as the feet of your ladies. Small noses 
are usually considered more attractive than large 
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ones ; but what would be said of a man who sliced 
a piece off his own nose in order to reduce it within 
proper limits ? ' ' 

27. And thus the hours slipped pleasantly 
away until it was time to bid adieu to their new 
friends and regain their ship. Then a voyage of 
a few days brought them to the Country of Great 
Men, where they would hardly have landed but for 
T'ang's curiosity to see a people who he had heard 
used clouds as a means of locomotion. The 
omniscient To explained that the city lay at 
some distance from the shore behind a range of 
hills, and that it would be absolutely necessary to 
get as far as that if they wanted to see anything of 
the manners and customs of the people. So they 
set off to walk, meeting on the way a few people 
moving about on clouds of different colours about 
half-a-foot from the ground, but they soon lost 
themselves in a perfect labyrinth of paths and did 
not know which way to turn. Luckily, they spied 
out a small temple hidden in a grove of waving 
bamboos, and were on the point of knocking for 
admittance, when out came an old man of ordinary 
appearance, riding on a cloud, with a stoup o£ wine 
in one hand and a lunap of pork in the other. On 
seeing the strangers he turned back and put down 
the pork and wine, returning .at once with a smile 
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on liis face to welcome them to his rush hut. 
T'ang made him a low bow and inquired what 
might be the name of the temple. He replied that 
it was sacred to the Goddess of Mercy ^ and that he 
was the ofl&ciating priest. The trader, lyin, opened 
his eyes at this, and said, "But, my venerable sir, 
how comes . it then that you do not shave your 
head ? And may we presume that there is a lady 
inside for whom you were about to ptepare the 
pork and wine we saw just now?" "There is, 
indeed, a lady within," replied the priest, "but 
she is merely the insignificant wife of your humble 
slave. She and I have lived here ever since we 
were children, burning incense and candles daily 
before the shrine. For our countrymen, hearing 
that China during the Han dynasty had accepted 
the Law of Buddha, and that priests and nuns 
with shaved heads had become quite common there, 
determined to adopt the same religion, dispensing, 
"however, with the usual monastic vows." 

28. The old priest then asked them whence 
they came, and on hearing they had just arrived 
from China, became anxious to show thegi some 
hospitality; but T'ang prayed him to excuse them, 
urging that they wished to hurry on to the city. 
He then added, "May I ask what is the explanation 
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of the clouds I see undemeatli tlie feet of the 
inhabitants of this, country? Are you born with 
them? " 

29. "Sir," answered the old prie;st^ "these 
clouds are perfectly independent of the will of the 
individuals to whom they are attached. Their 
colour varies, and also changes, with the disposition 
of each particular person. , The best clouds to have 
are striped like a rainbow; yellow is the second 
best, and black is the worst of all." T'ang then 
begged him to point out the way to the city, which 
he, did and our travellers forthwith proceeded, on 
their way thither. At length they arrived but 
found nothing very difEerent from what they had 
previously seen in the Country of Gentlemen, 
except that all the inhabitants were moving about 
on clouds of various hues, green, red, yellow, blue 
and black. Amongst others they noticed a filthy 
beggar riding on a striped or rainbow cloud. 
Whereupon T'ang remarked, "Why, the priest 
told us that the striped cloud was the best of all, 
and here is a dirty old beggar with one ! ' ' 

30. "Don't you recollect," said Lih, "that 
the wine-bibbing^ meat-eating, wife-marrying ascetic 
had a striped cloud himself? You may be very, 
sure that neither of them are men of yery 
distinguished virtue. ' ' , i 
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31. "When I was here before," explained 
To, "I heard that the colour of a man's cloud was 
quite independent of his wishes:-, bein^ regulated 
entirely by his natural disposition and actions, so 
thait virtuous people show good colours and wicked 
people bad ones whether they like it or npt ; and 
tha!t nothing short of change of disposition and 
conduct can possibly alter the hue of any man's 
cloud. Thus it happens that persons of high rank 
are sometimes seen on black clouds, .while their 
poorer and humbler neighbours ride about on 
clouds of the very best colours. As it is, I woidd 
have you notice how fe,w — scarcely two {n a 
hundred — are seen on black clouds. For such 
are held in universal detestation by their fellow- 
countrymen, who avoid contact with them as 
much as they can ; whereas on the other hand, 
nothing gives more pleasure to the inhabitants of 
this region than the sight of a kindly and benevolent 
act. ^Neither are they always striving to get the 
better of one another, and therefore the people of 
the adjacent nations have named this the Country 
of Great Men; not meaning thereby that physically 
they are greater than the usual run of human 
beings, but that they are a high-minded and 
virtuous race." 
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52. "Dear me!" cried T'ang. "I now see 
•what a delusion I have always ,been labouring 
under. Formerly, whenever I heard anyone talking 
about the Country of Great Men, which they placed 
at an immense distance beyond the sea, I always 
pictured to , myself a land inhabited by monstrous 
creatures with bodies some ten or twenty feet in 
height." 

33. "And such a nation really does exist," 
interposed To, "the people of which are actually 
of the height you mention; but when we get there, 
as in the course of time we shall, you will find out 
there is a great difference between the country of 
grea|t men and the country of tall men." 

34. While they were thus talking, the people 
in the streets began to fall back to either side, 
leaving a clear passage in the middle; and by 
and by they saw an official pass in great state, 
with his red umbrella, gongs, tablets, and other 
instrumental parts of his dignity, besides hosts 
of attendants on clouds of various hues. They 
noticed, however, that his own cloud was scrupu- 
lously concealed by a valance of red silk so that 
its colour could not possibly be seen ; whereupon 
T'ang observed, "Of course the high officials, of 
this country have no need of horses or sedan-chairs, 
provided as they are with these convenient clouds 
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upon which they can move about at their pleasure ; 
but I should like to know why this gentleman 
keeps his cloud covered up in such a mysterious 
manner." 

35. "Well," replied To, "the fact is that 

he, like too niany others of his class, has a cloud 

of a peculiar colour. It is not exactly black, but 

more of an ashen hue, showing thereby that his 

hands are not nearly so clean as they ought to 

be. For although he puts on all the appearance 

of a virtuous member of society and conceals his 

misdeeds from the world at large, yet he cannot 

control his cloud which takes its hue from the real 

working of his inmost mind. Consequently, he 

covers it up; but he might as well '' stuff his ears'* 

and * ring a beW for all the good that can do him. 

Other people will hear the bell if he doesn't; 

nothing on earth will change the colour of that 

cloud of ^, his except a conscientious repentance 

and a thorough reformation of character. Besides, 

there is every danger of the truth becoming bruited 

abroad, and then he is a lost man. Not only 

would he be severely punished by the king of the 

country, but he would be shunned on all sides as 

a degraded and dishonourable man." 

36. "Just heaven !" cried the trader, L,in, 
"how inscrutable are thy ways to man." 
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Z1. "Why say you so?" asked T'ang of 
his uncle, ' ' and to what may you be particularly 
alluding? " 

38. "I say so," replied Lin, ^''inasmuch as 
I see these clouds confined to this nation. How 
useful it would be in our own country to have 
some such infallible means of distinguishing the 
good from the bad! For if every wicked man 
carried about, so to speak, his own shop-sign with 
him wherever he went, surely this would act as a 
powerful deterrent from crime." 

39. "My dear friend," said the aged To, 
' ' though the wicked in our part of the world 
carry about with them no tell-tale cloud, there is 
nevertheless a blackness in their looks by which 
you may know the colour of their hearts." 

40. "That may be so," answered Lin, "but 
I for one arri unable to perceive whether the black- 
ness is there or not." 

41. "You may not' detect it," retorted To, 
"but Heaven does, and deals out its rewards and 
punishments accordingly." 

42. "Sir," said Lin, ^'' I will take your word 
for it ; " and there the discussion ended. 

43. The sun was now sinking rapidly in the 
west, and our travellers had no alternative but to 
make the best of their way back to the ship, which 
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they reached in safety before night, and hoisting 
their sail' bade adieu to the Country of Great Men. 
Their ocean trip was hardly yet begun, so many 
various nations did they visit before setting foot 
once again upon the soil of their fatherland. They 
saw the Pygmies, averaging about one fopt in 
height, with their funny Little four-inch children ; 
and recorded the fact that these tiny people were 
obliged to go about in small bands of three or five, 
for fear of large birds which were in the habit of 
carrying them off. They reached the Country of 
Tall Men, which T'ang had previously confounded 
with the Country of Great Men, and beheld the 
inhabitants on the sea-shore reaching down into 
the water for fish with arms some fifteen cubits 
in length. They saw the people of the Winged 
Nation flying about over their heads, the Double- 
faced Nation, and many other strange beings. 
But the lessening hull of their fish-like junk, built,, 
as is everything else in China, upon unchanging 
lines, warns us that the reader's attention may be 
lessening too. We shall therefore follow them no 
farther upon their adventurous voyage, but wish 
them "good wind, good water," a prosperous 
journey and a safe return. 

From THE "Ching-iiua-yuan," 
Translated by Herbert A. Gii,ES. 
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x. sydney carton's sacrifice. 

: Note. 

1. The extract below is taken from Mr, 
Dickens\ "^ Tale of Two Cities.'''' It is a story 
of tlie French Revolution^ when so many of every 
class, but chiefly of the nobility, were put to death. 
The guillotine was prominent in those days. 

2. In the story Evrtmonde is arrested and 
condemned. Just before the execution, Sydney 
Carton, who in appearance is strikingly like 
Evremonde, succeeds in getting Kvr^monde out of 
prison by himself taking his place. He iS 
immediately carried forth to the guillotine, where 
he dies for his friend. 

3. The whole story is most interesting, and 
gives a graphic account of Paris during those days' 
of terror. 



4. Along the Paris streets, the death-carts 
rumble, hollow and harsh. Six tumbrils carry the 
day's wine to La Guillotine. All the devouring 
and insatiate monsters imagined since imagination 
could record itself, are fused in the one realization, 
Guillotine. And yet there is not in France, with 
its rich variety of soil and climate, a blade, a leaf, 
a root, a sprig, a pepper-corn, which will grow to 
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maturity under conditioiis' more certain than, those 
that have produced this horror. ' Crush humanity 
out of shape once more, under similar hammers, 
and it will twist itself into the same tortured forms. 
Sow the same seed of rapacious license and 
dppressi'oti over again, and it will surely yield the 
same fruit according to its kind. 

5. Si 'c tumbrils roll along the streets. Chang-e 
these back again to what they were, thou powerful 
enchanter, Time, a'hd' they shall ht seen to be the 
carriages of absolute monarchs, the equipages of 
feudal nobles, the toilettes of Blarmg Jezabels, the 
churches that are not my Father's house but dens 
of thievfes, the huts of millions of starving peasants I 
No; the great magician, who majestically works 
out the appointed order of the Creator, Uever 
reverses his transformations. "If thou be chaUged 
into this shape by the will of God," sky the seers 
to the enchanted, in the wise Arabian stories, 
"then remain So! But, if thou wear thi^ form 
through mere passing cbnjuration, then resume 
thy former aspect I ' ' Changeless and hopeless, 
the tumbrils roll along. 

6. As the sombre wheels of the six carts go 
round, they seem to plough up a long, crooked 
furrow among the populace in the streets. Ridges 
of faces are thrown to this side and to that. 
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and the ploughs go steadily onward. So used are 
the regular inhabitants of the houses to the 
spectacle, that in many windows there' are no 
people, and in some the occupation of the hands is 
not so much as suspended, while the eyes survey 
the faces in the tumbrils. Here and there the 
inmate has visitors to see the sight ; then he points 
his finger, with something of the complacency of a 
cui5a,tor or authorized exponent, to this cart and to 
th^t, and seems to tell who sat here yesterday, and 
who there the day before. 

7. ©Of the riders in the tumbrils, some observe 
these things, and all things on their last roadside, 
with an impassive stare; others, with a lingering 
interest in the ways of life and men. Some seated 
with drooping heads, are sunk in silent despair; 
again, there are some so heedful of their looks that 
they cast upon the multitude guch glances as they 
have seen in theatres, and in pictures, Several 
close their eyes, and think, or try to get their 
straying thoughts together. Only one, and he a 
miserable creature of a crazed aspect, is so shattered 
and made drunk by horror, that he sings, and tries 
to dance. Not one of the whole number appeals 
by look or gesture to the pity of the people. 

8. There is a guard of sundry horsemen 
riding abreast of the tumbrils, and faces are often 
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turned up to some of them, and they are asked 
Some question. It would seem to be always the 
same question, for it is always followed by a press of 
the people towards the third cart. The horsemen 
abreast of that cart frequently point out one man 
in it with their swords. The leading curiosity is, 
to know which is he ; he stands at the back of the 
tumbril with his head bent down, to converse with 
a mere girl who sits on the side of the cart, and 
holds his hand. He has no- curiosity or care for 
the scene about him, and always speaks to the girl. 
Here and there in the long street of SL Honori, 
cries are raised against him. If they move him at 
all, it is only to a quiet smile, as he shakes his 
hair a little more loosely about his face. He 
cannot easily touch his face, his arms being bound. 

9. On the steps of a church, awaiting the 
coming up of the tumbrils, stands the spy. He 
looks into the fitst of them ; not there. He looks 
into the second; not there. He already asks 
himself, ' ' Has he sacrificed me ? ' ' when his face 
clears, as he looks into the third. 

10. "Which is Kvr^monde?" says a man 
behind him* 

11. " That, at the back there. ' ' 

12. ' ' With his hand in the girl'^ ? " 

13. "Yes." 
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14. The man cries, "Down, Evr^monde I 
To the Guillotine all aristocrats! Down,, Evr6- 
monde ! " 

15. "Hush, hush! " the spy entreats him, 
timidly. 

16. " And why not, citizen ? ' ' 

17. "He is going to pay the forfeit; it will 
be paid in five minutes more. Let him be at 
peace." 

18. But the man continuing to exclaim, 
"Down, Evremonde!'' the face of Evremonde is 
for a moment turned towards him. ' Evremonde 
then sees the spy, and looks atteiitively at him, 
and goes his way. ' 

19. The clocks are on the stroke of three, and 
the furrow ploughed among the populace is turning 
round, to come on into the place of execution, and 
end. The ridges thrown to this side and to that, 
now crumble in and close behind the last plough as 
it passes on, for all are following to the Guillotine. 
In front of it, seated in chairs, as in a garden of 
public diversion, are a number of women, busily 
knitting. On one: of the foremost chairs, stands a 
woman called Tke Vengeance^ looking about for 
her friend. 

20. " Thtrhe / ' ' she crieSj in her shrill tones. 
"Who has seen her? Th^rese Defarge 1 '■' 
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21; "SHe 'riever .missed before," says a 
knitting woman of the sisterliood. '■ 

22. " No ; nor will slie miss now, ' ' cries The 
Vengeance, petulantly. ',' Th^rese ! ' ' 

23. ' ' Louder," the woman recommends. 

24. ' ' Bad fortune ! " cries The Vengeance, 
stamping her foot in the chair, "and here are the 
tumbrils ! and £^vr^monde will be despatched in a 
wink, and she not here ! See her knitting in my 
hand, a.nd her empty chair ready for her. I cry 
with vexation and disappointrhent ! " 

25. Asi The Vengeance descends from her 
elevation to do it, the tumbrils begin to discharge 
their loads. The ministers of Sainte Guillotine 
are robed and ready. Crash ! — A head is held up, 
and the khitting women who scarcely lifted their 
eyes to look at it a moment ago when it could think 
and sipeak, count One. 

' ,26. The second' tumbril empties and' moves 
on .; the third comes up. Crash ! — and the knitting 
women, never faltering or pausing in their woirkj 
count Two. ' ■ 

27. The supposed Bvr^monde descends, and 
the seamstress is lifted' out next after hini. He 
has- not relinquished her ' patient hand ia getting 
out, but still holds it as he promised'.' • He gently 
places her with her back 1;o the (irafeliing fchgine 
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that constantly whirrs up and falls, and she looks 
into his face and thanks him. 

28. "But for you, dear stranger, I should 
not be so composed, for I am naturally a podr little 
thing, faint of heart ; nor should I have been able 
to raise my thoughts to Him who was put to death, 
that we might have hope and comfort here to-day. 
I think you were sent to me by Heaven." 

29. "Or you to me," says Sydriey Carton. 
' ' Keep your eyes upon me, dear child, and mind 
no other object." 

30. "I mind nothing while I hold your hand. 
I shall mind nothing when I let it go, if they are 
rapid. ' ' 

31. " They will be rapid . Fear not. " 

32. The two stand in the fast thinning throng 
of victims, but they speak as if they were alone. 
Bye to eye, voice to voice, hand to hand, heart to 
heart, these two children of the universal mother, 
else so wide apart and differing, have come together 
on the dark highway, to repair home together, and 
to rest in her bosom. 

33. "Brave and generous friend, will you let 
me ask you one last question ? I am very ignorant, 
and it troubles me — just a little. ' ' 

_ . 3-4. " Tell, me what it is. :. 
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35. "I have a cousin, an only relative and 
an orphan, like myself, whom I love very dearly. 
She is five years ybunger than I, and she lives in 
a farmer's house in the south country. Poverty 
parted us, and she knows nothing of my fate — for 
I cannot write — and if I could, how should I tell 
her I It is better as it is. " 

36. * * Yes, yes ; better as it is. " 

37. "What I have been thinking as we came 
along; and what I arn still thinking now, as I look 
into your kind, strong face which gives me so 
much support, is this : If the Republic really does 
good to the poor, and they come to be less hungry 
and iu all ways to suffer less, she may live a long 
time ; she may even live to be old." 

38. " What then, my gentle sister. ' ' 

39. "Do you think" — the" uiicomplaining 
eyes in which there is so much endurance, fill 
with tears, and the lips part a little more and 
tremble — "that it will seem long to me, while I 
wait for her in the better land where I trust both 
you and I will be mercifully sheltered?" 

40. "It cannot be, my child; there is no 
time there, and no trouble there." 

41. "You comfort me so muchl I am so 
ignorant, am I to kiss you now? Is the itnoment 
come ? ' ' 
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42. "Yes." 

43. She kisses Hs lips ■; lie kisses hers ; they 
solemnly bless each other. The spare hand does 
not tremble as he releases it ; nothing worse than a 
sweet, bright constancy is in the patient face. She 
goes next before him- — is gone ;, the knitting women 
count Twenty-Two. 

44. ' ' I aiji the .Resurrection and the Life, 
said, the Lord; he that believeth in me, though he 
were; dead, yet shall he live ; and whosoever liveth 
and believeth in me shall never die." 

45. The murmuring of many voices, the 
upturning of many faces ; the pressing on of many 
footsteps in the outskirts of the crowd, so that it 
swells forward in a mass,, like one great heave of 
water, all flashes away. 

46. Twenty-three. 

From ' ' Tale qp Two Cities, ' ' 
By Charles Dickens. 



XI. THE SAGACITY OF THE SPIDER. 

1. Of all the solitary insects I have ever 
remarked, the spider is the most sagacious, and its 
actions to me, who have attentively considered 
them, seem almost to exceed belief. This insect 
is formed by nature for a state of war, not only 
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upon other insects, but upon each, other. For this 
state nature seems perfectly well to ].ave formed 
it. Its head and breast are covered with a strong 
natural coa^ of mail, which is imj)enetrable to the 
attempts of every other insect, and its belly is 
enveloped in a soft, pHant skin which eludes the 
sting even of a wasp. Its legs are terfaiinated by 
strong claws, not unlike those of a lobster; and 
their vast length, like spears, serves to keep every 
assailant at a distance. 

2. Not worse furnished for observation than 
for an attack or defence, it has several eyes, large, 
transparent, and covered with a homy substance, 
which, however, does not. impede vision. Beside 
this, it is furnished with a forceps above the 
mouth, which serves to kill or secure the prey 
already caught in its claws or its net. 

3. Such are the implements of war with 
which the body is immediately furnished ; but its 
net to entangle the enemy seems to be what it 
chiefly trusts to, and what it takes most pains 
to render as complete as possible. Nature has 
furnished the body of this little creature with a 
glutinous liquid, which, proceeding from the lower 
.extremity of the body, it spins into a thread, 
coarser . or finer as it chooses to contract its 
sphincter. In: order to: fi,x its threada, . when it 
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begins to weave, it femits a small drop of its liquid 
against the wall, which, hardening by degrees^ 
serves to hold the thread very firmly. Then 
receding from the fitst point, as it recedes the 
thread lengthens; and when the spider has come 
to the place where the other end of the thread 
should be fixed, gathering up with its claws the 
thread, which would otherwise be too slack, it is 
stretched tightly, and fixed in the same manner to 
the wall as before. 

4. In this manner it dpins and fixes several 
threads parallel to each other, whichj so to speak, 
serve as the warp to the intended web. To form 
the woof, it spins in the same manner its thread, 
transversely fixing one end to the first thread that 
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was Spun, 9,nd whicli is always the strongest of the 
whole web, and the other to the wall. All these 
threads, being newly spun, are glutinous, and 
therefore stick to each other wherever they happen 
to touch; and in those parts of the web most 
exposed to be torn, our natural artist strengthens 
them, by doublipig the thread sometimes sixfold. 

5. Thus far naturalists have gone in the 
description of this animal ; what follows is the 
result of my own observation upon that species of 
insect called the house-spider. I perceived about 
four years , ago, a . large spider in one corner of 
my room making its web, and though the maid 
frequently levelled her fatal broom against the 
labours of the little animal, I had the good fortune 
then to prevent its destruction, and, I may say, it 
piore than paid me by the entertainment it afforded, 

6. lu three days the web was with incredible 
diligeiiee completed; nor could I avoid thinking 
that the insect seemed to exult in its new abode. 
It frequently traversed it round, and examined the 
strength of eyery p^rt of it, retired into its hole, 
arid, came out very frequently. The first enemy, 
however, it had to encounter was another and a 
much larger spider, which, having no web of its 
own, and having probably exhausted all its stock 
in former labours of this kind, came to invade the 
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property of its neighbour. Sooii, then, a tferrible 
encounter ensued, in whicli the invader seemed to 
have the victory, and the laborious spider was 
obliged to take refuge in its hole. Upon this I 
perceived the victor using every art to draw the 
enemy from its stronghold. He seemed to go off, 
but quickly returned, and when he found, all arts 
vain, began to demolish the new web without 
mercy. This brought on another battle, and, 
contrary to my expectations, the laborious spider 
became conqueror, and fairly killed his antagonist. 

7. Now, then, in peaceful, possession of what 
was just its own, it waited three days with the 
utmost impatience, repairing the breaches in the 
web, and taking no sustenance that I could perceive. 
At last, however, a large blue fly fell into the 
snare, and struggled hard to get loose. The spider 
gave it leave to entangle itself as much as possible, 
but it seemed to be too strong for the cobweb; . I 
must own I was greatly surprised when I saw the 
spider immediately sally out, and in less than a 
minute weave a net round its captive, by which 
the motion of its wings was stopped, and when it 
was fairly hampered in this manner, it was seized 
and dragged into the hole. 

8. In this manner it lived in a precarious 
state, and nature seemed to have fitted it for such 
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a life ; for upon a single fly it subsisted for more 
than a week. I once put a wasp into the net ; but 
when the spider came out in order to seize it as 
usual, upon perceiving what kind of enemy it had 
to deal with, it instantly broke all the bands that 
held it fast, and contributed all that lay in its 
power to disengage so formidable an antagonist. 
When the wasp was at liberty, I expected the spider 
would have set about repairing the breaches that 
were made in its net ; but those, it seems, were 
irreparable, wherefore the cobweb was now entirely 
forsaken, and a new one begun, which was 
completed in the usual time. 

9. I had now a mind to try how many 

cobwebs a single spider could furnish ; wherefore 

I destroyed this, and the insect set about another.' 

When I destroyed the other also, its whole stock 

seemed entirely exhausted, and it could spin no 

more. The arts it made use of to support itself, 

now deprived of its great means of subsistence, 

were indeed surprising. I have seen it roll up its 

legs like a ball, and lie motionless for hours: 

together, but cautiously watching all the time: 

when a fly happened to approach sufficiently near, it 

would dart out all at once, and often seize its prey. 

10. Of this life, however, it soon began to 

grow weary, and resolved to invade the possession 
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of some other spider, since it could not make a web 
pf its own, It formed an attack upon a neigh- 
bouring fortification, with great vigour, and at first 
was vigorously repulsed. Not daunted, however, 
with one defeat, in this manner it continued to lay 
siege to another's web for three days, and at length, 
having killed the defendant, actually took possession. 
When smaller flies happen to fall into the snare, 
the spider does not sally out at once, but very 
patiently waits till it is sure of them ; for upon his 
immediately approaching, the terror of his appear- 
arice might give the captive sufficient strength to 
get loose ; the manner, then, is to wait patiently 
till, by ineffectual and impotent struggles, the 
captive has wasted all his strength, and then he 
becomes a certain and easy conquest. 

11. The insect I am now describing lived 
three years ; every year it changed its skin and got 
a new set of legs. At first it dreaded my approach 
to its web ; but at last it became so familiar as to 
take a fly out of my hand, and upon my touching 
any part of the veb, would immediately leave its 
hole, prepared either for defence or an attack. 

By Oliver Goldsmith. 

xii. the discovery of america. 

1. It was on Friday morning, the 12ch of 
October, 1492, that Columbus first beheld the New 
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World. As tlie day dawned lie saw before him a 
level island, several leagues in extent, and covered 
with trees like a continual orchard. Though 
apparently uncultivated, it was populous, for the 
inhabitants were seen issuing from all parts of the 
woods and running to the shore. They were 
perfectly naked, and as they stood gazing at the 
ships, appeared by their attitudes and gestures to 
be lost in astonishment. 

2. Columbus made 
signals for the ships to cast 
anchor and the boats to be 
manned and armed. He 
entered his own boat richly 
attired in scarlet, and 
holding the royal standard ; 
whilst Martin Alonso Pin- 
zon and Vincent Jane z^ his 
brother, put off in company 
in their boats, each with a 
banner of the enterprise 
emblazoned with a green cross, having on either 
side the letters F and Y, the initials of the Castihan 
monarchs, Fernando and Ysabel, surmounted by 
crowns. 

3. As he approached the shore, Columbus, 
who was disposed for all kinds of agreeable 
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impressions, was delighted with the purity and 
suavity of the atmosphere, the crystal transparency 
of the sea, and the extraordinary beauty of the 
vegetation. He beheld, also, fruits of an unknown 
kind upon the trees which overhung the shores. 
On landing, he threw himself on his knees, kissed 
the earth, and returned thanks to God with tears of 
joy. His example was followed by the rest, whose 
hearts indeed overflowed with the same feelings of 
gratitude. 

4. Columbus, 
then rising, drew 
his sword, dis- 
played the royal 
standard, and 
assembling round 
him the two cap- 
tains, with Rodrigo 
de Escobedo^ notary 
of the armament, 
Rodrigo Sanchez^ 
and the rest who 
i^ had landed, he took 
solemn possession 
in the name of the 
Castilian sovereigns, giving the island the name of 
San Salvado?-. Having complied with the requisite 
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forms and ceremonies, he called upon all present 
to take the oath of obedience to him as admiral and 
viceroy representing the persons of the sovereigns. 

5 . The feelings of the crew now burst forth 
in the most extravagant transports. They had 
recently considered themselves devoted men, 
hurrying forward to destruction ; they now looked 
upon themselves ^s favourites of fortutte, and gave 
themselves up to the most unbounded joy. They 
thronged around the admiral with overflowing zeal, 
some embracing him, others kissing his hands. 
Those who had been most mutinous and turbulent 
during the voyage were now most devoted and 
enthusiastic. Some begged favours of him, as if 
he had already wealth and honours in his gift, 
many abject spirits, who had outraged him by their 
insolence, now crouched at his feet, begging pardon 
for all the trouble they had caused him, and prom- 
ising the blindest obedience for the future. 

6. The natives of the island, when, at the 
dawn of day, they had beheld th ships hovering 
on their coast, had supposed them monsters which 
had issued from the deep during the night. They 
had crowded to the beach, and watched their 
movements with awful anxiety. Their veering 
about, apparently without effort, and the shifting 
and furling of their sails, resembling huge wings, 
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filled them with astonishment. When they beheld 
their boats approach the shore, and a number of 
strange beings clad in glittering steel, or raiment 
of various colours, landing upon the beach, they 
fled in affright to the woods. 

7. Finding, however, that there was no 
attempt to pursue nor molest them, they gradually 
recovered from their terror, and approached the 
Spaniards with great awe, frequently prostrating 
themselves on the earth, and making signs of 
adoration. During the ceremonies of taking 
possession, they remained gazing in timid admira- 
tion at the complexion, the beards, the shining 
armour, and splendid dress of the Spaniards. The 
admiral particularly attracted their attention, from 
his commanding height, his air of authority^ his 
dress of scarlet, and the deference which was paid 
him by his companions, all of which pointed him 
out to be the commander. 

8. When they had still further recovered 
from their fears they approached the Spaniards, 
touched their beards, and examined their hands 
and faces, admiring their whiteness. Columbus 
was pleased with their gentleness and confiding 
simplicity, and suffered their scrutiny with perfect 
acquiescence, winning them by his benignity. 
They now supposed that the ships had sailed out of 
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the crystal firmament wliicli bounded their horizon, 
or had descended from above on their ample wings, 
and that these marvellous beings were inhabitants 
of the skies. 

9. The natives of the island were no less 
objects of curiosity to the Spaniards, differing as 
they did from any race of men they had ever seen. 
Their appearance gave no promise of either wealth 
or civilization, for they were entirely naked, and 
painted with a variety of colours ; with some it was 
confined merely to a part of the face, the nose, or 
around the eyes; with others it extended to the 
whole body, and gave them a wild and fantastic 
appearance. Their complexion was of a tawny or 
copper hue, and they were entirely destitute of 
beards. Their hair was not crisped, like the 
recently discovered tribes of the African coast, 
under the same latitude, but straight and coarse, 
partly cut short above the ears, but some locks were 
left long behind and falling upon their shoulders. 

10. As Columbus supposed himself to have 
landed on an island at the extremity of India, he 
called the natives by the general appellation of 
Indians, which was universally adopted before the 
true nature of the discovery was known, and has 
since extended to all the aboriginals of the New 
World. The islanders were friendly and gentle. 
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Their only arms were lances, hardened at the end 
by fire, or pointed with a flint, or the teeth or bone 
of a fish. There was no iron to be seen, nor did 
they appear acquainted with its properties ; for 
when a drawn sword was presented to them, they 
unguardedly took it by the edge. 

11. Columbus distributed among them 
coloured caps, glass beads, hawks'' bells, and other 
trifles, such as the Portuguese were accustomed to 
trade with among the nations of the Gold Coast 
of Africa. They received them eagerly, hung the 
beads round their necks, and were wonderfully 
pleased with their finery, and with the sound of 
the bells. The Spaniards remained all day on 
shore, refreshing themselves after an anxious 
voyage amidst the beautiful groves of the island, 
and returned on board late in the evening, delighted 
with all they had seen. 

12. On the following morning, at break of 
day, the shore was thronged with the natives; 
some swam off to the ships, others came in light 
barks, which they called canoes, formed of a single 
tree, hollowed, and capable of holding from one 
man up to the number of forty or fifty. These 
they managed dexterously with paddles, and, if 
overturned, swam about in the water with perfect 
unconcern, as if in their natural element, righting 
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their canoes with great facility, and baling them 
with calabashes. 

13. They were eager to procure more toys 
and trinkets, not, apparently, from any idea of 
their intrinsic value ^ but because everything from 
the hands of the strangers possessed a supernatural 
virtue in their eyes as having been brought from. 
heaven ; they even picked up fragments of glass 
and earthenware as valuable prizes. They had but 
few objects to offer in return, except parrots, of 
which great numbers were domesticated among 
them, and cotton yarn, of which they had 
abundance, and would exchange large balls of 
five and twenty pounds' weight for the merest 
trifle. 

14. The avarice of the discoverers was 
quickly excited by the sight of small ornaments of 
gold worn by some of the natives in their noses. 
These the latter gladly exchanged for glass beads 
and hawks' bells ; and both parties exulted in the 
bargain, no doubt admiring each other's simplicity. 
As gold, however, was an object.of royal monopoly 
in all enterprises of discovery, Columbus forbade 
any traffic in it without his "express sanction ; and 
he put the same prohibition on the traffic for cotton, 
reserving to the crown all trade for it, wherever it 
should be found in any quantity. 
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15. He inquired of the natives where this 
gold was procured. They answered him by signs, 
pointing to the south, where, he understood them, 
dwelt a king of such wealth that he was served in 
vessels of wrought gold. He understood, also, that 
there was land to the south, the southwest, and the 
northwest; and that the people from the last- 
mentioned quarter frequently proceeded to the 
southwest in quest of gold and precious stones* 
making in their way descents upon the islands, 
and carrying off the inhabitants. Several of the 
natives showed him scars of wounds received in 
battles with these invaders. It is evident that a 
great part of this fancied intelligence was self- 
delusion on the part of Columbus ; for he was under 
a spell of the imagination, which gave its own 
shapes and colours to every object. 

16. He was persuaded that he had arrived 
among the islands described by Marco Polo as lying 
opposite Cathay^ in the Chinese Sea^ and he con- 
strued everything to accord with the account given 
of those opulent regions. Thus the enemies which 
the natives spoke of as coming from the northwest 
he concluded to be people of the mainland of Asia, 
the subjects of the Khan of Tartary, who were 
represented by -the Venetian traveller as accustomed 
to make war upon the islands and to enslave their 
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inhabitants. The country to the south, abounding 
in gold, could be no other than the famous island 
of Cipango (Japan) ; and the king, who was served 
out of vessels of gold, must be the monarch whose 
magnificent city and gorgeous palace, covered 
with plates of gold, had been extolled in such 
splendid terms by Marco Polo. 

17. The island where Columbus had thus, 
for the first time, set his foot upon the New World, 
was called by the natives Guanahani. It still 
retains the name of San Salvador, which he gave 
it, though called by the English Cat Island. The 
light which he had seen the evening previous to his 
making land may have been on Watling^s Island^ 
which lies a few leagues to the east. San Salvador 
is one of the great cluster of the Lucayos^ or 
Bahama Islands^ which stretch southeast and 
northwest from the coast of Florida to Hispaniola^ 
covering the northern coast of Cuba. 

By Washington Irving. 



XIIJ. THE STORY OF BRUTUS. 

1 . L ucius Tai-quin having seized the kingdom , 
without the consent of either the senators or the 
bore himself very haughtily, so that 
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men called him Tarquin the Proud. First, lest 
some other, taking example by him, should deal 
with him as he had dealt with King Tullius^ he 
had about him a company of armed men for 
guards. And because he knew that none loved 
him, he would have them fear him. To this end 
he caused men to be. accused before him. And 
when they were so accused, he judged them by 
himself, none sitting with him to see that right 
was done. Some he slew unjustly, and some he 
banished, and some he spoiled of their goods. And 
when the number of the senators was greatly 
diminished by these means (for he laid his plots 
mostly against the senators, as being rich men and 
the chi5f men of the State), he would not choose 
any into their place, thinking that the people 
would lightly esteem them if there were but a few 
of them. Nor did he call them together to ask 
their counsel, but ruled according to his own 
pleasure^ making peace and war, and binding 
treaties and unbinding, with none to gainsay him. 

2. Nevertheless, for a while he increased 
greatly in power and glory. He made alliance 
with Mamilius^ prince of Tusctilum, giving him 
his daughter in marriage; nor was there any 
greater man than Mamilius in all the cities of the 
Latins and Suessa Pometia, that was a city of the 
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Vo/sa, he took by force, and finding that the spoil 
was very rich (for there were in it forty talents of 
gold and silver), he built with the money a temple 
\.o Jupiter on the Capitol, very great and splendid, 
and worthy not only of his present kingdom but 
also of that great empire that should be thereafter. 
Also he took the city of Gabii by fraud, as shall 
now be told. 

3. The manner of his fraud was this. He 
made as if he had changed his purpose about the 
city, leading away his army from before it, and 
busying himself with laying the foundations of the 
Temple of Jupiter and other like things. But 
while he did this, Sextus^ that was the youngest 
of his three sons, fled to Gabii, as if he were a 
deserter from the army of his father, and com- 
plained grievously to the men of the city of the 
cruelty which the king had used towards him. 
"Surely now," he said, "my father has turned 
away his fury from others upon them that are of 
his own household ; and that same solitude which 
he has made in the Senate he would have also in 
his own home, being so jealous of his kingdom 
that he will not have any near him that shall 
inherit it. As for myself I barely escaped with 
my life from them that would have slain me by 
his command ; nor do I count myself safe except 
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among such as are enemies to the king. As for 
you, think not that he has given up his purpose 
concerning you. He only waits an occasion that 
he may take you unawares." 

4. The men of Gabii, when they heard these 
words, received the young man kindly and bade 
him be of good cheer, for that they would defend 
him from his father.- They said also that they 
counted themselves fortunate to gain such help, 
knowing him to be brave and skilful in war, and that 
doubtless, with his aid, they should soon carry the 
war from their own city even to the walls of Rome. 

5. After this, when the young man had 
gone, not once only but many times, with the 
young men of Gabii, making war against the 
Romans and plundering their country, and had 
always fared well, putting the enemy to flight and 
bringing back much spoil, (and, indeed, things 
were so ordered by King Tarquin that it should be 
so) , the people of Gabii were persuaded that he 
was dealing honestly with them, and chose him to 
be the captain of their host. After this, when he 
found that he could now do all things at his 
pleasure in Gabii, he sent a messenger to the king, 
his father, desiring to know what he would have 
him do. To this messenger the king, doubting 
whether the man was faithful, gave no answer by 
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word of mouth, but rose up from his place and 
walked in the garden that was by the palace, 
having the look of one that took deep counsel with 
himself. And as he walked he smote off the heads 
of the tallest poppies that were in the garden with 
a staff that he had in his hand, but spake never 
a word. 

6. At last, the messenger, being wearied out 
with the asking of a question to no purpose, 
departed, thinking that he had now fulfilled his 
errand, and when he came to Gabii he told Sextus 
what he had seen; "only," he said, "the king, 
your father, whether for anger or for haughtiness, 
spake not one word." But Sextus knew right 
well what his father would have him do. For he 
set himself to overthrow the chief men of the city. 
Some he accused to the people ; and against some 
he took occasion of offence given to the commons. 
Some were put to death publicly, and others, to 
whose charge nothing could be laid, were slain by 
secret violence. Others again were suffered to go 
of their own accord into banishment ; and the goods 
of all, whether they were slain or banished, were 
divided among the commons ; nor did these, being 
blinded by the desire of gain, perceive what damage 
the State suffered, till Gabii, having lost all its 
rulers and counsellors, fell into the hands of the 
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Romans without so much as a battle. By such 
means did King Tarquin increase his power. 

7. Now there was at Rome in the days of 
Tarquin a noble youth, by name Lucius Junius^ 
who was akin to the house of Tarquin, seeing that 
his mother was sister to the king. This man, 
seeing how the king sought to destroy all the 
chief men in the State, (and, indeed, the brother 
of l/ucius had been so slain), judged it well so to 
bear himself that there should be nothing in him 
which the king should either covet or desire. 
Wherefore he feigned foolishness suffering all that 
he had to be made a prey ; for which reason men 
gave him the name of Brutus, or the foolish. 
Then he bided his time, waiting till the occasion 
should come when he might win freedom for the 
people. 

8. Now it chanced that King Tarquin, being 
disturbed by the marvel of a great snake, which 
had been seen of a sudden to glide from the altar in 
his house, sent messengers to Delphi to inquire of 
the god what this thing might mean, and because 
he cared not that any strangers should hear the 
answer of the oracle, he sent his own sons, Titus 
and Aruns^ and with them, to bear them company, 
or rather as one of whom they might make sport, 
this same Lucius Brutus. 
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9. When the young men offered gifts to the 
god, Brutus offered gold hidden away in a stick 
that had been hollowed to receive it; meaning 
thereby a parable of himself, as of a light hidden 
beneath that which seemed dull and of little worth. 
Now when the sons of the king had fulfilled the 
commands of their father, there came upon them 
the desire to inquire of the god which of them 
should be king in time to come. Whereupon there 
came forth from the depths of the cave this voice: 
"Know, O young men, that he of you who shall 
first give a kiss to his mother, shall bear the chief 
rule hereafter at Rome.' ' When the sons of the 
king heard these words they would have their 
brother Sextus, who had been left behind at Rome, 
know nothing of the matter, lest he also should 
have a hope of the kingdom. Wherefore they 
agreed between themselves that the matter should 
be kept secret, and that they should leave to the 
casting of lots which of the two should first give a 
kiss to his mother. But Brutus judged that the 
answer of the god had another signification than 
this. Therefore, so soon as they were come out 
of the temple, he made as if he stumbled, and 
falling on his face, he kissed the earth, holding 
that the earth was his mother, being indeed the 
common mother of us all. 
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10. Not many days after these things there 
came to Brutus an occasion of showing what 
manner of man he was. Sextus, the king's son, 
did so grievous a wrong to Lucretia^ that was the 
wife of Collatinus^ that the woman could not 
endure to live, but slew herself with her own hand. 
But before she died she called to her husband 
and Brutus, and bade them avenge her upon the 
evil house of Tarquin . And when her father and 
her husband sat silent for grief and fear, Brutus ' 
drew the knife wherewith she slew herself from 
the wound, and held it before him dripping with 
blood, and cried aloud, "By this blood I swear, 
calling the gods to witness, that I will pursue with 
fire and sword and with all other means of 
destruction Tarquin the Proud, and his accursed 
wife and all his race ; and that I will suffer no man 
hereafter to be king in this city of Rome," and 
when he had ended he bade the others swear after 
the same form of words. This they did and, for- 
getting their grief, thought only how they might 
best avenge this great wrong that had been done. 

11. First they carried the body of I^ucretia, 
all covered with blood, into the market place of 
Collatia (for these things had happened at Collatia), 
and roused all the people that saw a thing so 
shameful and pitiful, till all that were of an age 
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for war assembled themselves, carrying arms. 
Some of tliem stayed behind to keep the gates of 
Collatia, that no one should carry tidings of the 
matter to the king, and the rest Brutus took with 
him with all speed to Rome. There also was 
stirred up a like commotion, Brutus calling the 
people together, and telling them what a shameful 
wrong young Tarquin had done. Also he spake 
to them of the labours with which the king wore 
them out in the building of temples and palaces 
and the like, so that they who had been in time 
past the conquerors of all the nations round about 
were now come to be but as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Also he set before them in what 
shameful sort King TuUius had been slain, and 
how his daughter, the wife of Tarquin, had driven 
her chariot over the dead body of her father. With 
such words he stirred up the people to great wrath, 
so that they passed a decree that there should be 
no more king in Rome, and that Lucius Tarquin 
with his wife and his children should be banished. 
After this, Brutus made haste to the camp and 
stirred up the army against the king . And in the 
meanwhile Queen Tullia fled from her palace, all 
that saw her cursing her as she went. As for 
King Tarquin, when he came to the city he found 
the gates shut against him ; thereupon he returned 
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and dwelt at Ctsre that is in the land of Etru7-ia^ 
and two of his sons with him ; but Sextus, going to 
Gabii, as to a city which he had made his own, 
was slain by the inhabitants. 

12. The king and his house being thus 
driven out, Brutus was made Consul with Colla- 
tinus for his colleague. First he bound the people 
by an oath that they would never thereafter suffer 
any man to be king at Rome ; and afterward, 
because Collatinus was of the name and lineage of 
Tarquin, he wrought with them that he also should 
be banished from the city. "These Tarquins," 
he said, "are over much accustomed to kingship. 
For Tarquin the elder reigned in Rome, and 
though after him another, even Servius^ was king, 
yet did not his son forget the kingdom of his 
father, but took it for his own. And now this 
Collatinus Tarquin bears rule in the city, whose 
very name, seeing that they of his house know 
not how to be subject unto others, has in it great 
danger to liberty. ' ' When he had wrought on the 
minds of the people with these words, he called 
the people to an assembly, and spake to them thus : 

13. "Ye have sworn that ye will suffer no 
man to be king at Rome, nor endure aught which 
may bring liberty into peril. Now this that I am 
about to say, I say against my will, speaking 
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against a man that is dear to me, nor indeed liad I 
said it but that my love for my country prevailed 
over all other things. The Roman people are not 
assured in their heart that they have won liberty 
in very deed and truth, knowing that they who 
are of the house and lineage of the king not only 
dwell in this State, but even bear rule in it. Do 
thou, therefore, CoUatinus, remove this fear from 
the heart of thy countrymen. We deny not that 
thou didst drive away the kings. Complete, 
therefore, this thy good deed, even by taking away 
from this city a name which is the name of kings. 
All that thou hast we will duly render thee ; nay 
more, if thou lackest anything, we will supply it 
bountifully. Depart, therefore, as a friend might 
depart ; for though this fear be idle, yet it troubles 
thy countrymen who think that they shall not be 
quit of kingship, till they be quit of all that bear a 
king's name." 

14. To these words CoUatinus at the first 
could answer nothing, so astonished was he at 
the matter; and afterward, when he would have 
spoken, the chief men of the State came round, 
entreating that he would hearken to Brutus. So 
when he had considered the thing for a space, he 
consented, fearing lest when he should be no longer 
consul, the same might happen to him, together 
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also with loss of his goods and much wrong to 
himself. Wherefore he abdicated his office and 
departed with all that he had to Lanuvium. After 
this Brutus caused that the people passed a law 
that all of the house of Tarquiu should be banished 
forever. 

15. That the king would seek to come back 
by force of arms none doubted. But while he 
delayed, as indeed he did delay beyond the 
expectation of all, liberty was well-nigh lost by 
treachery and treason. There were among the 
youth of Rome certain young nobles that had been 
wont to live as companions with the king's sons 
with much license and luxury, after the fashion of 
courts. These men, now that all citizens had 
equal rights, loudly complained among themselves 
that other men's freedom had turned to their own 
bondage. "It pleaseth us well," said they, "to 
have a king, for he is a man even as we are, from 
whom we may ask and obtain what we will, be it 
right or wrong, who can have a favour and do 
kindness, can be angry and have compassion, 
whereas laws are deaf and not to be turned by 
prayers, being better forsooth for the poor than for 
the rich." 

16. While they thought these things in their 
hearts there chanced to come ambassadors from 
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King Tarquin. These made no mention of the 
matter whether the king should return, but asked 
only that his goods should be restored to him. To 
these the Senate gave audience, and, when they 
had heard them, were not a few days debating the 
matter, for they said, ' ' If we give not back these 
goods, there is open cause for war ; and if we give 
them back, we furnish means by which war may 
be carried on. " In the meanwhile the ambassadors 
making pretence to concern themselves only about 
the goods of the king, plotted in secret how they 
might bring him back. Going about therefore 
among the young nobles as if they would bespeak 
their favour on behalf £>/ their errand, they made 
trial of what temper they were as to the bringing 
back of the king, and when they found that their 
words were not ill-taken they gave them certain 
tokens that they had brought from Tarquin, and 
had conversed how the gates might be opened to 
him by night. And the matter was put in charge 
of certain noblemen, brothers, whose sister Brutus 
had to wife, and of this marriage there had been 
bom to Brutus two sons that were now grown to 
manhood ; and these young men had knowledge of 
the plot from the brethren of their mother. 

17. After a while the Senate passed a decree 
that the goods of the king should be given bake to 
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him; and the ambassadors made excuse to tarry 
yet longer, asking time of the consul that they 
might find waggons sufiicient to carry the goods. 
This time they spent wholly in consulting with 
them that were privy to the plot, being urgent 
with them that they should give them a letter to 
carry to the king; "for," said they, "who will 
believe us if we bring not some written testimony 
in a matter so grave? ' ' 

18. So the conspirators gave them a letter 
and thereby made manifest proof of their guilt. 
For a certain slave had conceived some suspicion 
of the matter, but waited for some ihore certain 
knowledge. Now it fell out that on the night 
before the day when the ambassadors should depart 
there was a banquet at the house of them that had 
chief charge of the matter in Rome, at which 
banquet there was much talk, none being present 
but such as were privy to the plot. But the slave 
of whom mention has been made, having hidden 
himself, overheard that which was said ; and when 
he knew that the letter had been given, he carried 
the matter straight to the consuls, who going, laid 
hands on the ambassadors and on them that were 
privy to the plot, and so, without uproar or violence, 
brought the matter to an end. 
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19. They that would have betrayed their 
country were thrown straightway into prison; as 
for the ambassadors, men doubted awhile how they 
should deal with them; but judged it. better to 
send them away unhurt for all their misdoing. 
About the king's goods counsel was taken anew ; 
and the Senate decreed that neither should they be 
given back, nor should the price of them be brought 
into the treasury, but rather that the people should 
spoil them at their will. This having been done, 
the conspirators were brought to judgment, and 
being condemned, suffered death, being first beaten 
with rods and then beheaded. Now the consuls' 
office was that, sitting in their seats, they should 
see sentence executed on evil doers. And this 
they did, nor did Brutus turn away from his duty, 
for all that his own sons were done to death before 
his eyes, but sat in his place, seeing that all things 
were done according to law. As for the slave 
that bare witness against the conspirators, he had 
freedom and citizenship for his reward., 

20. The end of Brutus was this. The men 
of Veu and the men of Targumu gathered together 
their armies and marched against Rome, that they 
might bring back King Tarquin. And the Romans 
came forth to meet them, Valeritis having command 
of the foot soldiers, and Brutus riding before with , 
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the horsemen. In the host of the enemy also the 
horsemen had the first place, their leader being 
Aruns, son of King Tarquin. And the lictors told 
Anins, while they were yet far oif, ' ' See, there is 
Brutus the Consul," who himself also, when the 
armies were now near together, knew the face of 
the man. Then he cried aloud in great wrath : 

21. "Lo, there is the man that hath driven 
us forth into banishment. See how proudly he 
goeth, bearing the honours that by good right are 
ours ! Now may the gods, that avenge the wrongs 
of kings, be with me that I may slay him.' ' 

22. So he struck spur into his horse ^ and 
when Brutus saw that Aruns came against him he 
made haste to meet him. (In those days they that 
led armies into battle held it to be to their honour 
themselves to do battle) . And so full of fury were 
these two that neither took any thought how he 
might defend himself, but each smote the other 
through the body with his spear, so that they fell 
dying both of them from their horses. 

23. After this there was fought a great battle 
in which the Romans were victorious. So Valerius, 
the Consul, gathered together the spoil and returned 
to Rome in triumph. Also he made a great burial 
for Brutus; and the people also mourned greatly 
for him, the women lamenting him for the space of 
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a -v^laole year, even as is tlie custom for womeij. to 
lament for a father or a brother. And this they 
did because he had avenged the wrong done to a 
woman in so noble a fashion.- 

From "Stories from Livy," 
By Alfred J. Church. 



XIV. OUR BODY 



1. Are we not each of us born into the world 
provided with one body, and only one, which must 
last us as long as we live in this world? Is it not 
by means of this body that we feel, learn, and 
accomplish everything ? Is it not a most wonderful 
and beautiful set of instrviments? Can we ever 
replace any of them ? Can we ever have any one of 
them made as good as new after it has been seriously 
out of order? 

2. It would not be easy to count up all the 
things which human beings can do by help of 
these wonderful bodies in which we live. Think 
for a moment of all the things you do in any one 
day, all the breathing, eating, drinking, and 
running; all the thinking, speaking, feeling, 
learning you can do in one day. Now if any one 
of the instruments is seriously out of order, you 
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cannot do one of these things so well as you know 
how to do it. 

3. When anyone of the instruments is 
seriously out of order there is always a pain. If 
the pain is severe you cannot think of anything 
else while it lasts ; all your other instruments are 
of no use to you, just because of the pain in that 
one which is out of order. 

4. If the pain and the disordered condition 
last a long time, the instrument is so injured that 
it is never as strong again as it was in the 
beginning, all the doctors in the world cannot 
make it so. 

5. Then you begin to be what people call 
an invalid ; that is, a person who has not the 
full use of some one part of his body ; who is 
never exactly comfortable himself, and who is 
likely to make everybody about him more or less 
uncomfortable. 

6. I do not know anything in this world half 
so strange as the way in which people neglect 
their bodies — their one set of instruments that they 
can never replace, and can do very little towai'ds 
mending. 

7. When it is too late, when the instruments 
are hopelessly out of order, then they do not 
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neglect them any longer; then they run about 
frantically, trying to find some one to help them. 
And this is one of the saddest sights in the world — 
a man or a woman running from one climate to 
another climate, and from one doctor to another 
doctor, trying to cure or patch up a body that is 
grievously out of order. 

8. Now, perhaps you will say that this is a 
dismal and needless sermon to preach to young 
people ; for have they not their fathers and mothers 
to take care of. them? Very true; but fathers and 
mothers cannot always be with their children ; 
fathers and mothers cannot always ■ make their 
children remember and obey directions. 

9. More than all, it is very hard to make 
children realize that it is of any great importance 
that they should keep all the laws of health. I 
know when I was a little child, when people said 
to me, "You must not do thus and thus, for if you 
do you will take cold," I used to think, "Who 
cares for a little cold? Supposing I do catch 
one I" 

10. And when I was shut up in the house 
for several days with a bad sore throat and suffered 
great pain, I never blamed myself. I thought that 
sore throats must come now and then, and that I 
must take my turn. 
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11. But now I have learned that if no laws 
of health were ever broken we need never have a 
day's illness, might grow old free from suffering, 
and at last gradually fall asleep instead of dying 
terrible deaths from disease. 

12. I am all the while wishing that I had 
known this when I was young. If I had known 
it, I will tell you what I would have done. I 
would have just tried the experiment of never 
doing a single thing which could by any possibility 
put any one of the instruments of my body out 
of order. 

13. I wish I could see some girl or boy try 
it yet ; never to sit up late at night ; never to 
have close, bad air in the room ; never to sit with 
wet feet ; never to go out in the cold weather 
without being properly wrapped up ; never to go 
out of a hot room into the cold out -door air without 
putting on some extra wrap ; never to eat or drink 
an unwholesome thing; never to let a day pass 
without at least two hours of exercise in the 
open air ; never to read a word by twilight or in 
the cars ; never to let the sun be shut out of the 
rooms. 

14. This is a pretty long list of nevers, but 
"never" is the only word that wins. After you 
have once made up your mind "never" to do a 
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certain thing, that is the end of it if you are a 
sensible person. 

15. But if you only say, "This is a bad 
habit ; I will be a little on my guard^ and not do it 
too often," you will find temptation knocking at 
your door twenty times a day, and you will have to 
be fighting the same old battles over again as long 
as you live. 

16. But when you have laid down to yourself 
the rules that you mean to keep — the things you 
will always do and the things you will ' ' never ' ' 
do — your life at once arranges itself into beautiful 
order. 

17. Do not think it would be a sort of slavery 
to give up so much for the sake of keeping your 
body in order ! It is the only real freedom, though 
at first it does not seem so much like freedom as 
the other way. 

18. I think the difference between a person 
who has kept all the laws of health, and thereby 
has a good, strong, sound body that can do whatever 
he wants to do, and a person who has let his body 
get all out of order, so that he has to lie in bed 
half his time and suffer, is quite as great a 
diffeirence as there is between a creature with wings 
and a creature without wings. Don't you? 

By HeifEN Hunt Jackson 
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XV. THE QUARRELLING BROTHERS. 

1. A man, named Chen^ of an old rustic 
family, had two sons : the elder was called A-ming^ 
and the younger A- ting. As boys, ^^y pursued 
their studies together; in manhood they worked 
side by side in the fields, and were very much 
attached to each other. When they married, 
they arranged a division of property and lived 
henceforth apart. At their father's death there 
was a further accession of some seven acres of 
land, to which both brothers laid claim; and at 
length in spite of the endeavours of their relatives 
and clansmen, the two litigants became involved 
in a lawsuit. 

2. A-ming declared that their father had 
given the ground to him, and produced in support 
of his statement the will, in which the property 
was bequeathed at the old man's death to the eldest 
grandson. A-ting also maintained his right to the 
land, in accordance with the last wishes of their 
father expressed upon his death-bed. Thereupon 
I told them they were both in the right, and that 
it was their father who had been in the wrong, 
adding that his cof&n ought to be brought in as 
defendant in this case. Neither of them made any 
reply to this, and I therefore continued ; — • 
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■ 3. "The question of the land is a trifling 
matter, it is the litigation between brothers which 
is so disgraceful. I cannot give any decision; but 
do each of you now stretch forth a foot and to him 
who shall bear the pain without a groan when the 
two feet are squeezed together, the property shall 
be given. I cannot say whether you suffer most 
in the left or the right foot; therefore do you each 
choose for yourself and stretch forth without 
compulsion that foot in which you expect to feel 
no pain.' 

4. A-ming and A-ting answered that it was 
all the same as far as pain was concerned which 
foot might be squeezed; upon which I remarked, 
"Ah! just so; both your feet would suffer equally. 
Now your body may be likened to your father, 
inasmuch as it has precisely the same care for 
its right foot as your father had for A-ming, the 
same care for its left foot as your father had 
for A-ting. And ^ if your body cannot bear to 
sacrifice one of its feet, how much less could your 
father bear to sacrifice one of his sons? But we 
will go into this at another time. ' ' 

5. Meanwhile, I bade the attendants bring 
an iron chain, with which I had the brothers 
fettered together, myself sealing the lock so that 
it 90uld not be properly opened, in order that 
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A-ming and A-ting might be compelled to sit on 
the same seat, eat side by side, lie down, get up to 
walk, stop, squat, or stand together, without being 
able to separate from one another for a single 
moment. I also placed spies to watch their 
behaviour and listen to their conversation, all of 
which was to be duly reported to me. 

6. At first they were sulky and would not 
speak, sitting as well as they could back to back; 
but after one or two days they began gradually to 
come round, and after three or four days they were 
face to face heaving sighs until at length they 
began to talk. Before long, they were eating and 
drinking together. 

7. Feeling convinced they were both fully 
repentant, I asked them if they had either of them 
any sons of their own. It appeared they had two 
each, all four between the ages of fourteen and 
seventeen, and accordingly I gave orders for the 
boys to be produced. I then addressed A-ming 
and A-ting, saying", 

8. "It was your father's misfortune to have 
you two sons, the cause of the present complication. 
Had you two been only one, the property would 
all have been his, and he would have been happy 
in the enjoyment of it. But now you two have, 
with similar bad luck, each of you got two sons; and 
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by-and-by they too will be engaged in quarrelling 
and seizing property and in deeds of violence with- 
out end, to the infinite sorrow of their respective 
fathers. Therefore I will take counsel for you. 
Do you each keep one son only. Let A-ming 
who is the elder, keep his eldest, and A-ting, the 
younger, his youngest son, leaving the other two 
to me. I will order my of&cers to place them in 
the Foundling Hospital^ to be subsequently handed 
over to the head of the beggars as his own children, 
making him enter into a bond for their safe 
keeping. With the beggars there will be no 
property to quarrel about, and we shall avoid like 

j'<:,?«£'j in the future." -" 

9. At this A-ming and A-ting knocked their 
heads on the ground before me, imploring for 
mercy, and promising never to behave so again. 
I asked them what it was they would not do again; 
to which A-ming replied that he now saw his error 
and would resign the land to his younger brother, 
never again to raise the question of ownership as 
long as he might live. A-ting, however, protested 
that he would not accept it, and that he would 
resign it to A-ming, pledging himself never to go 
back upon his word. 

10. Thereupon, I suggested that they did 
not mean what they said, and that I could not 
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.believe themV both ineii, however^ declared they 
"were in- earnest, and each -tried out, 'If I ever 
%epent^ these words, inay God strike me dead! " 
■" Well, ^" said I,^'-' yon seem- to be both of one 
".mind-; biit -how. about - your wives? — they .may 
pofesibly not -agree.- -Go -home and consult them, 
and -come b'aclc.i-n three days^. " 

■■- ;^"11. '^ The next day,- both brothers appeared 
with their wives and with two elders of their clan, 
and begged liie to stay further proceedings^ The 
-wives^ came forward arm in arm and fell upqn the 
■groxrad nr tearkbefore me, proinising to quarrel no 
more and not to take" the land. ' ' We fools, ' ' said 
A-ming and A-ting, ' ' were ignorant of our obliga- 
tions to each-other.- - Now thanks \.o your worship'' s 
-kindness, we- have awaked as from a dream, and 
are ready to die of shame. ■ Neither of us will have 
this, land, and we pray your worship to bestow it 
on soitfe . Buddhist temple for the benefit of the 
priestsJ' ■, . ; 

12. "What is this?" I cried; "why, you 
are' now. more unfilial than ever ! You deserve to 
be bambooed to death for your talk about temples 
and priestis. Do you mean to say that you are 
willing to sacrifice this property, acquired by the 
sweat of your father's brow, to some bald-headed 
priest? And do yotl think that thus your dead 
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father could hope to rest in peace? No; if neither 
of you will have the land, then let it be given back 
to your father himself. Let it supply funds for 
keeping his tomb in repairs, each brother annually 
taking it in turn to look after the crop produced ; 
your posterity will have nothing to quarrel about if 
you adopt this excellent plan. ' ' 

13. To this the clan elders, the brothers and 
their wives, all joyfully consented, and went away 
with every protestation of gratitude and respect. 
They were much happier together than ever before, 
and propriety and unselfishness became household 
words in the mouths of the people round about. 

" Judicial Sketches, ' ' 

Translated by HERBERT A. GiLES. 



xvi. the first ship of peter the great. 

Note. 
Peter was the first great Bmperor of Russia. 
While he was a very cruel man and ruled tyran- 
nically, yet he was wise to see his country's needs, 
and made great effort to supply her lack. Through 
him Kuropean ideas found their way into Russia. 
Yet while busy introducing the outward forms and 
material civilization of Europe, he made himself 
sole master of the Kmpire, with the mass of the 
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people practically slaves. Heuce the civilization 
of Russia to-day does not measure up to tliat of 
other European countries. 




a i" 






JTu! 






1. Peter the Great of Russia, while a youth 
had heard somewhere that in foreign countries 
people had an instrument by which distance could 
be measured without moving from the spot. 

2. When Prince Jacob Dolgoruki was about 
to start on his mission to France, and came to take 
leave, Peter told him of this wonderful instrument, 
and begged him to procure him one while abroad. 
Dolgoruki told him that he himself had once had 
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one, which was given him as a present, but it had 
been stolen, and that he would certainly not forget 
to bring one home. 

3. On Dolgoruki's return in May, 1688, the 
first question of Peter was whether he had fulfilled 
his promise ; and great was the excitement as 
the box was opened and a parcel, containing an 
astrolobe and a sextant, was eagerly unwrapped. 
But, alas ! when they were brought out no one 
knew how to use them, Dolgoruki scratched his 
head, and said he had brought the instruments, as 
directed ; but it had never occurred to him to ask 
how they were used. 

4. In vain Peter sought some one who knew 
how to use the sextant. At last his new doctor told 
him that in the German suburb he knew of a man 
well-skilled in mechanics, Franz Timmerinann^ a 
Dutch merchant, who had settled in Moscow^ and 
who had a certain amount of education. Timmer- 
mann was brought next day. He looked at the 
instrument, and, after a long inspection, finally 
said he could show how it was used. 

' 5. Immediately he measured the distance to 
a neighbouring house, a man was at once sent to 
pace it, and found the measurement correct. Peter 
was delighted, and asked to be instructed in the 
use of the new instrument. Timmermann said, 
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With pleasure ; but you must first learn arith- 
metic and geometry." Peter at once began 
studying arithmetic. He did not even know how 
to subtract or divide. 

6. He now set to work with a will, and spent 
his leisure time, both day and night, over his copy, 
books. Geometry led to geography and fortification. 
The old globe of his school-room was sent for 
repairs, and he had, besides, the one in metal 
presented to his father, which is still shown in the 
treasury at Moscow. 

7. From this time Timmermann became one 
of Peter's constant companions, for he was a 
man from whom something new could always be 
learned. A few weeks later, in June, 1688, as 
Peter was wandering about one of his country 
estates, he pointed to an old building in the flax 
yard, and asked one of his attendants what it was. 

8. "A storehouse," replied the man, "where 
all the rubbish was put that was left after the 
death of Ivan Romanoif^ who used to live there." 

9. With the natural curiosity of a boy, Peter 
had the doors opened, went in, and looked about. 
There in one comer, turned bottom upward^ lay a 
boat, yet not in any way like ik^os^ flat-bottomed 
square-sterned boats which he had seen on the 
river Moskwa. 
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10. "Whatis that?" lieasked.^- ■' : ' • 

11. "That is an English boat," Said Tim- 
mermann. -" "■ -'■--.'] .■"'" 

12. "What is it good for? Is it better than 
our boats? " asked Peter. ; . 

13. "If you had, sails to it; it would go: not 
only with the wind, but against the wind," replied 
Timmermann. 

14. "How against the wind? Can. that be 
possible?" r- , : 

15. Peter wished to try it at once. .But, 
after Timniermann had looked at, thfe,boat on all 
sides, it was found to , be too rottenfor ..use;, it 
would need to be repaired and, tarred, and, besides 
that, a mast and- sails would, have to-be inade. 
Timmermann thought ,at last that "he cbiild find a 
man capable of doing, this, and sent for a certain: 
Carsten.. Brandt y who, had; beeu.;.,brought from. 
Holland about 1660 by. .the, Czar. "Alexis. i.ot^OLi&\ 
purpose of constructing vessels oh.the Caspian. Sgai' 

16. The old man looked over the bdat,-Galked- 
it, put in the mast, arranged the sail; and t'hen- 
launched it on the river. . . •.: i . ^ . .. ' 

.- 17,' There, -before Peter 's eyes, he began to ■ 
sail up and down the river,- turnmg now-to the' 
right and then to the left. ■'Peter^s 6xcitement--was 
intense. He called out to him. to stop,: jumped -in, ■ 
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aitd himself began to manage the boat under 
Brandt's directions. 

18. It was bard for the boat to turn, for the 
river was narrow, and the water shallow. Peter 
eagerly asked where a broader piece of water could 
be found, and was told of a small lake near by. , 
The boat was dragged overland to the lake. It 
went better, but still not to his satisfaction. 

19. At last Peter found that fifty miles away 
there was a large lake, where he would have plenty 
of room to sail. It was not so easy, howfever, for 
Peter to get there. It was not customary for the 
Czars or members of their family to make journeys 
without some recognized object, and what would a 
boy of this age do so far away, alone? 

20. An idea struck Peter. It was then June 
and there was a great festival at the Troitsa 
Mdnasiery. He asked his mother's permission to 
go to Troitsa to attend the festival, and as soon as 
the religious service was over, he drove as fast as 
he could to the lake. But he soon learned that 
there was no boat there, and he knew that it was 
too far to bring the little English boat. Anxiously 
he asked Brandt whether it were not possible to 
build some boats there. 

21 . " Yes, sire, ' ' said Brandt, ' ' but we shall 
require many things/' 
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22. 'Ah, well! that is of no consequence^'''' 
said Peter. ' ' We can have anything. ' ' 

23. And he hastened back to Moscow with 
his head full of visions of shipbuilding. He 
scarcely knew how to manage it, because to engage 
in such a work at the lake would require his living 
there for some time, and he knew that it would be 
hard to bring his mother to consent to this. 

24. At last he extorted this consent. He 
hastened off, together with Carsten Brandt and a 
shipbuilder named Kort, an old comrade whom 
Brandt had succeeded in finding at Moscow. 
Timmermann, probably, also accompanied him. 

25. Fast as Peter and his comrades worked 
together — for he had remained with them in the 
woods — there was so much to do in the preparation 
of timber, in the construction of huts to live in, 
and in the building of a dock from which to launch 
the boats, that it came time for Peter's return long 
before any boat was ready, and there was no sign 

« 

that any could be completed before winter set m. 

26. Peter's mother had grown anxious about 
her son. He had been away nearly a month, 
and political affairs were taking a serious turn. 
Much to his regret, therefore, Peter went back 
to Moscow to celebrate his mother's natne^s-day, 
on September 6th, leaving his faithful Dutchmen 
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strict injunctions to do their utmost to have the 
boats ready by the following spring. 

27. The place chosen by Peter for his 
shipbuilding was on the east side of the lake. The 
only evidence still remaining of Peter's visit are 
the site of a church there, dedicated to the Virgin 
of the Ships^ and the decaying remains of some 
piles under the water which apparently formed the 
foundations of the wharf or landing place. 

28. The boat which Peter discovered on his 
estate is thought by many to have been constructed 
in Russia by Dutch carpenters in 1688, during the 
leign of the Czar Alexis. By others, it is supposed 
to be a boat sent by Queen Elisabeth of England to 
the Czar Ivan the Terrible. 

29. Ever since Peter's time it has borne the 
name of the " Grand sire of the Russian Fleet^'''' 
and is preserved with the greatest care in a small 
brick building near the Cathedral of Saints Peter 
and Paul,- within the fortress of St. Petersburg . 

'In 1870, on the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of Peter's birth, it was one of the chief 
objects in the great parade at St. Petersburg, and 
again, in 1872, it was conveyed with much pomp 
and solemnity to Moscow, where, for a time, it 
formed a part of a great exhibition in that city. 

By Eugene Schuyeer. 
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XVri, AN INDIAN DANCE. 

Note. 

When Bnglislimen first crossed the Atlantic 
Ocean and began to found settlements in Norths 
America^ the land was then occupied by roving 
savages, usually called Indians. These Indians 
were brave, but very treacheroiis and cruel. The 
first white mfeii who came over were soon involved 
in war with them, and this state of war continued, 
with intervals of peace, until the Indians were 
driven back westward, and the Bnglish possessed 
the land. 

In- the story below, Miss Johnston describes 
the entertainment of two Knglishmen by the great 
chief of the Indians. The Englishmen were from 
'lamestown, that earliest settlement made in North 
America. At the inoment of the entertainment the 
savage chief was planning for a general rising of 
the Indians to utterly destroy all the white men, 
and his armed bands of warriors were already on 
the march. His guests knew this, but carefully 
hid this knowledge from the Indians. 



1. We were then to be the guests of the 
emperor for five days, and I must allow that he 
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gave us courteous keeping. The best of the hunt 
was ours, the noblest fish, and the most delicate 
roots. The skins' beneath which we slept were 
fine and soft; the women waited on us, and the 
old men and warriors held us with much stately 
converse, sitting beneath the budding trees with the 
blue tobacco smoke curling above our heads. We 
were alive and sound of limb, well treated and with 
the promise of release ; we might have waited, 
seeing we must wait, in some measure of content. 
We did not so ; we were anxious to be on our way 
to Jamestown. 

2. Four days dragged themselves by, and the 
morning of the fifth came at last. As on the other 
day we had our breakfast by the fire in front of 
our hut, with shy brown maidens to serve us, and 
with the sunshine streaming down upon us through . 
the trees that were growing faintly green. The 
meal over, we sat still before our wigwam, smoking, 
and reckoning the distance to Jamestown and the 
shortest time in which we could cover it. 

3. When we had sat there for an hour the 
old men and the warriors came to visit us, and the 
smoking must commence all over again. The 
women laid mats in a great half circle, and each 
savage took his seat with perfect breeding ; that is, 
in absolute silence and with a face like a stone. 
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The peace paint was upon them all — red, or red and 
■white ; they sat and looked at the ground until I 
had made the speech of welcome. Soon the air was 
dense with the fragrant smoke ; in the thick blue 
haze the sweep of painted figures had the seeming 
of some fantastic dream. An old man arose and 
made a long and touching speech wz7k reference to 
calumets and buried hatchets. When he had 
finished, a chief talked of the emperor's love for 
the Bnglish, "high as the stars, wide as from 
sunrise to sunset," adding that the troubles of last 
year over the hunting grounds had kindled in the 
breasts of the Indians no desire for revenge. With 
which highly probable statement he made an end 
and all sat in silence looking at me and waiting for 
my contribution of honeyed words. I talked as 
best I could, but as they knew but very little 
English , they could not understand much of my 
speech. However, it all answered the purpose to 
admiration. When at length they went away to 
change their paint for the coming feast, Diccon 
and I laughed at the foolery as though there were 
none beside us who could juggle with words. 

4. The day wore on, with relay after relay of 
food Avhich we must taste at least; with endless 
smoking of pipes and speeches that must be listened 
to and answered. When evening came and our 
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entertainers drew off to prepare for the dance, they 
left us as wearied as by a long day's march. 

5. The wind had been high during the 
day, but with the sunset it sank to a desolate 
murmur. The sky wore a strange crimson hue. 
Against that sea of colour the pines of the forest 
were drawn in ink, and beneath it the winding, 
threadlike creeks that pierced the marshes had 
the look of spilt blood moving slowly and heavily 
to join the river that was black where the pines 
shadowed it, red where the light touched it. The 
colour died into an ashen gray and the air grew 
cold, with a heaviness beside, that dragged at the 
very soul. 

6. In the centre of the village rose a great 
heap of logs and dry branches, built during the day 
by the women and children. When the twilight 
fell and the owls began to hoot, this pile was 
fired, and lit the place from end to end. The 
scattered wigwams, the scaffolding where the fish 
were dried, the tall pines and wide branching 
mulberries, the trodden grass, all flashed into sight 
as the flame roared up to the topmost withered 
bough. The village glowed like a lamp set in the 
dead blackness of marsh and forest. The emperor 
came from the forest with a score of warriors 
behind him, and stopped beside us. We rose to 
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greet him, as was deceut ; for he was an emperor, 
albeit a savage and a pagan. 

7. "Tell the English that I have grown 
old," he said. "The years that once were light 
upon me as the dew^upon the maize are now 
hailstones to beat me back to the earth whence I 
came. My arm is not swift to strike and strong as 
it once was. T am old ; the war-path and the scalp 
dance. please me no longer. I would die at peace 
with all men. Tell the English this ;. tell them 
also that I know that they are good and just, that 
they do not treat men whose colour is not their own 
like babes, fooling them with toys, thrusting them 
out of their path when they grow troublesome. 
The land is wide and the hunting grounds are 
many. I^et the red men who were here as many 
moons ago as^there are leaves in summer and the 
white men who came yesterday dwell side by side 
in peacej sharing the maize fields and the hiinting 
grounds together. ' ' 

8. He waited not for an answer, but passed 
on, and there was no, sign of age in his stately 
figure and his slow, firm step. 

9. Suddenly, as we sat staring at the fire, v/e 
•were beset by a band of maidens, coming out of the , 
woods, painted, with antlers on their heads and 
pine branches in their hands. They danced about 
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US, now advancing until the green needles met 
above our heads, now retreating until there was a 
space of turf between us. Their slender limbs 
gleamed in the fire light, they moved with grace, 
keeping time to a plaintive song, now raised by 
the whole choir, now fallen to a single voice. 

10. The Indian girls danced more and more 
swiftly, and their song changed, becoming gay 
and shrill and sweet. Higher and higher rang 
the notes, faster and faster moved the dark limbs ; 
then, quite suddenly, song and motiou ceased 
together. They who had danced with the abandon- 
ment of wild priestesses to some wild god were 
again but shy brown Indian maids who went and 
sat them meekly down upon the grass beneath the 
trees. 

11. From the darkness now came a burst of 
savage cries only less appalling than the war-whoop 
itself. In a moment the men of the village had 
nished from the shadow of the trees into the broad, 
firelit space before us. Now they circled around 
us, now around the fire; now each man danced 
and stamped and muttered to himself. For the 
most part they were painted red, but some were 
white from head to heel — statues come to life — 
while others had first oiled their bodies, then 
plastered them over with small bright-coloured 
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feathers. The tall head-dresses made giants of 
them all ; as they leaped and danced in the glare 
of the fire they had a fiendish look. They sang, 
too, bnt the air was rude, and broken by dreadful 
cries. Out of a hut behind us burst two or three 
priests, the conjurer, and a score or more of old 
men. They had Indian drums upon which they 
beat furiously, and long pipes made of reeds which 
gave forth no uncertain sound. Fixed upon a pole 
and borne high above them was the image of their 
god Okee^ a hideous thing of stuffed skins and 
rattling chains of copper. When they had joined 
themselves to the throng in the firelight the 
clamour became deafening. Some one piled on 
more logs, and the place grew as light as day. 
The emperor was not there. 

12. We watched that uncouth spectacle, as 
we had watched many another one, with weariness. 
It would last, we knew, for the better part of the 
night. It was in our honour, and for a while we 
must stay and testify our pleasure; but after a 
time, when they ■ had sung and danced themselves 
into oblivion of our presence, we plight retire, and 
leave the very old men, the women, and the 
children sole spectators. We waited for that relief 
with impatience, though we showed it not to those 
•\jvho pressed about us, 
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13. Time passed, and the noise deepened and 
the dancing became more frantic. The dancers 
striick at one another and they leaped and whirled, 
the sweat rolled from their bodies, and from their 
lips came hoarse, animal-like cries. The fire, 
ever freshly fed, roared and crackled, mocking 
the silent stars. The pines were bronse-red^ the 
-.voods beyond a dead black. All the noises of the 
marsh and forest were lost in the scream of the 
pipes, the wild yelling, and the beating of the 
drums. From the ranks of the women beneath the 
reddened pines rose shrill laughter and applause 
as they sat, or knelt, bent forward, watching the 
dancers. 

14. A dancer fell from sheer exhaustion, 
another and another, and the warriors from the 
dozen or more seated at our right began to take the 
places of the fallen. The priests shook their 
rattles, and made themselves dizzy with bending 
and whirling about their Okee ; the old men, too, 
though they sat like statues, thought only of the 
dance, and of how they themselves had excelled, 
long ago, when they were young. 

15. We rose, after some time, and making 
our way to the headman of the village where he 
sat with his eyes fixed on a young Indian, his 
son, who bade fair to outlast all others in that 
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wild contest, told him that we were wearied and 
would go to our hut, to rest for the few hours that 
yet remained of the night. He listened dreamily, 
his-* eyes upon the dancing Indian, but made 
offer to escort us thither. We pointed out that 
our quarters were not fifty yards away, in the 
broad firelight, in sight of them all, and that it 
were a pity to take him or any others from the 
contemplation of that whirling Indian, so strong 
and so brave that he would surely one day lead 
the war parties. 

16. After a moment he assented, and we 
quietly, yet with some ostentation, so as to avoid 
the appearance of stealing away, left the press of 
savages and began to cross the firelit turf between 
them and our lodge. When we reached our hut, 
we sat down just within the doorway to watch for 
the dawn — it seemed as though the stars would 
never pale. Again and again the leaping Indians 
between us and the fire fed the tall flame ; if one 
figure fell in the wild dancing, another took its 
place ; the yelling never ceased, nor the beating of 
the drums. 

17. It was an alarm that was sounding, and 
there were only two to hear ; miles away beneath 
the mute stars Knglishmen and women lay asleep, 
with the danger lurking at their gates, and therf: 
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was none to cry, ' ' Awake ! ' ' When would the 
dawn come, when should we be gone? We could 
have cried out in that agony of waiting, with 
leagues and leagues to be travelled, and the time 
so short ! 

18. But it came to an end, as all things 
earthly will. The flames of the great bonfire sank 
lower and lower, and as they sank, the gray light 
faltered into being, grew, and strengthened. At 
last the dancers were still, the women scattered, the 
priests with -their hideous Okee were gone. The 
wailing of the pipes died away, the drums ceased 
to beat, and the village lay in the keen wind and 
the pale light, inert and quiet with the stillness of 
exhaustion. 

19. The pause and hush did not last. When 
the ruffled pools amid the marshes were rosy beneath 
the sunrise, the women brought us food, and the 
warriors and old men gathered about us. They 
sat upon mats, or billets of wood, and we offered 
them bread and meat, and told them they must 
come to Jamestown to taste of the white man's 
cookery. 

20. Scarcely was the meal over when the 
emperor issued from his lodge, with his picked 
men behind him, and coming slowly up to us, took 
his seat upon the white mat that was spread for 
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tim. For a few minutes lie sat in a silence that 
neither we nor his people cared to break. Only 
the wind sang in the brown branches, and from 
some forest brake came a stag's hoarse cry. As he 
sat in the sunshine he glistened all over; for his 
dark limbs and mighty chest had been oiled, and 
then powdered with antimony. Through his scalp- 
lock was stuck an eagle's feather; across his face, 
fro'm temple to chin, was a bar of red paint; the 
eyes above were bright and watchful, but we upon 
whom that scrutiny was bent were as little wont 
as he to let our faces tell our minds. 

21. One of his yoiing men brought a great 
pipe, carved and painted, stem and bowl; an old 
man filled it with tobacco, and a warrior lit it and 
bore it to the emperor. He put it to his lips and 
smoJied in silence, while the sun climbed higher 
and higher, and the golden minutes that were 
more precious than heart's blood w^ent by, at once 
too slow, too swift. 

22. At last, his part in the solemn mockery 
played, he held out the pipe to us. "The sky 
will fall, and the rivers run dry, . and the birds 
cease to sing," he said, "before the smoke of the 
camulet fades from the land.' 

23. We, in turn, took the symbol of peace 
and smoked it as silently and soberly — ay, and as 
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slowly — as lie had done before us, tlien laid it 
leisurely aside. 

24. Rising to his feet, lie motioned to 
three Indians who stood from out the throng of 
warriors. "These are your guides and friends," 
he announced. "The sun is high; it is time 
that you were gone. Here are the presents for 
you and for my brother the Governor." As he 
spoke he took from his neck a rope of pearls 
and from his arm a copper bracelet, and handed 
them to us. 

25. By this time all the folk of the village 
had gathered around us ; and now the drums beat 
again and the maidens raised a wild and plaintive 
song of farewell. The men and women formed a 
rude procession, and followed us, who were to go 
upon a journey, to the edge of the village where 
the marsh began. 

26. There we bade farewell to the noisy 
throng who had brought us on our way, and went 
down to the river, where we found a canoe and 
rowers, crossed the stream, and, bidding the rowers 
good-bye, entered the forest. We were at last on 
the way to Jamestown. 

Abridged from "To Have and To Hold," 
By Mary Johnston. 
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xviii. the surrender of grenada. 

Note. 
In the early part of the Eighth Century the 
Arabs crossed the Strait of Gibraltar, overthrew 
the kingdom of the Visigoths, and in a short while 
occupied the whole Spanish Peninsula. Thus the 
rule of the Moors and the religion of Mohammed 
were established in Spain. For several centuries 
their kingdom flourished, but the last Moorish 
king, Boabdil of Grenada, was dethroned in 1491, 
by Ferdinand of Aragon, a kingdom in the north 
of Spain. 

The description of the surrender of Grenada, 
given below, is taken from "Z^z7a," a novel, by 
Sir Edward Bulwer, a celebrated Knglish novelist. 



1 . Day dawned upon Grenada, and the beams 
of the winter sun, smiling away the clouds of the 
past night, played cheerily upon the murmuring 
waves of the Xenil and the Darro. Alone upon a 
balcony commanding a view of the beautiful land- 
scape, stood Boabdil, the last of the Moorish kings. 
He had sought to bring to his aid all the lessons of 
the philosophy he had so ardently cultivated. . 

2. "What are we," said the musing prince, 
'Ithat we should -fill the earth with ourselves — we 
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kings! Barth resounds with, the crash of my 
falling throne ; on the air of races unborn the echo 
will live prolonged. But what have I lost? 
Nothing that was necessary to my happiness, 
my repose ; nothing save the source of all my 
wretchedness, the Marah of my life ! Shall I less 
enjoy heaven and earth, or thought and action, or 
man's more material luxuries of food and sleep — 
the common and cheap desires of all? At the 
worst, I sink but to the level with chiefs and 
princes ; I am but levelled with those whom the 
multitude admire and envy. — But it is time to 
depart." So saying, he descended to the court, 
flung himself on his barb (a Barbary horse), and, 
with a small and saddened train, passed through 
the gate which we yet survey, by a blackened and 
crumbling tower, overgrown with vines and ivy ; 
thence, amid gardens, now appertaining to the 
convent of the victor faith, he took his mournful 
and unnoticed way. 

3. When he came to the middle of the hiil 
that rises about those gardens, the steel of the 
Spanish armour gleamed upon him as the detach- 
ment sent to occupy the palace marched over the 
summit in steady order and profound silence. At 
the head of the vanguard rode, upon a snow-white 
palfrey, the Bishop of Avila^ followed by a long 
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train of barefooted monks. They halted as Boabdjl 
approached, and the grave bishop saluted him with 




the air of one who addresses an infidel and an 
inferior. With the quick sense of dignity common 
to the great, and yet more to the fallen, Boabdil 
felt, but resented not, the pride of the ecclesiastic. 
*'Go, Christian," said he mildly; "the gates of 
the Alhambta are open, and Allah has bestowed 
the palace and the city upon your king. May his 
virtues atone the faults of Boabdil ! " So saying, 
and waiting no answer, he rode on, without looking 
to the right or the left. The Spaniards also 
pursued their way. 
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4. The sun had fairly risen above the 
mountains, when Boabdil and his train beheld, 
from the eminence on which they were, the whole 
armament of Spain ; and at the same moment, 
louder than the tramp of horse or the clash of arms, 
was heard distinctly the solemn chant of 7e Deum^ 
which preceded the blaze of unfurled and lofty 
standards. Boabdil himself still silent, heard the 
groans and acclamations of his train ; he turned to 
cheer or chide them, and then saw, from his own 
watch-tower^ with the sun shining' full upon its 
pure and dazzling surface, the silver cross of Spain. 
His Alhambra was already in the hands of the foe; 
while beside that badge of the holy 'War waved, the 
gay and flaunting flag of Saint Jago^ the canonized 
Mars of the chivalry of Spain. At that sight the 
king's voice died within him; he gave the rein to 
his barb, impatient to close the fatal ceremonial, 
and slackened not his speed till almost within 
bowshot of the first rank of the army. 

5. Never had Christian war assumed a more 
splendid and imposing aspect. Far as the eye 
could reach extended the glittering and gorgeous 
lines of that goodly power, bristling with sun- 
lighted spears and blazoned banners ; while beside 
murmured and glowed and danced the silver and 
laughing Xenil, careless what lord should possess, 
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for his little day, the banks that bloomed by its 
everlasting course. By a small mosque halted the 
flower of the army. Surrounded by the arch-priests 
of that mighty hierarchy, the peers and princes of 
a court that rivaled the Roland of Charlemagne^ 
was seen the kingly form of Ferdinand himself, 
with Isabel at his right hand, and the high-born 
dames of Spain, relieving, with their gay colours 
and sparkling gems, the sterner splendour of the 
crested helmet and polished mail. Within sight 
of the royal gtoup, Boabdil halted, composed his 
aspect so as best to conceal his soul, and a little in 
advance of his scanty train, but never in mien and 
majesty more a king, the son of Abdallah met his 
haughty conqueror. 

6. At the sight of his princely countenance 
and golden hair, his comely and commanding 
beauty, made more touching by youth, a thrill 
of compassionate admiration ran through that 
assembly of the brave and fair. Ferdinand and 
Isabel slowly advanced to meet their late rival — 
their new subject ; and as Boabdil would have 
dismounted, the Spanish king placed his hand 
upon his shoulder. 

7. "Brother and prince," said he, "forget 
thy sorrows ; and may our friendship hereafter 
console thee for reverses against which thou hast 
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contended as a hero and a king; resisting laan, but 
resigned at length to God." 

8. Boabdil did not affect to return this bitter 
but unintentional mockery of compliment. He 
bowed his head and remained a moment silent; 
then motioning to his train, four of his officers 
approached, and, kneeling beside Ferdinand, prof- 
fered to him, upon a silver buckler, the keys of 
the city. 

9. "O King!" then said Boabdil, "accept 
the keys of the last hold which has resisted the 
arms of Spain. The Empire of the Moslem is no 
more. Thine are the city and the people of 
Grenada; yielding to thy prowess, they yet confide 
in thy mercy." 

10. "They do well," said the king; "our 
promises shall not be broken. But since we know 
the gallantry of Moorish cavaliers, not to us, but 
to gentler hands, shall the keys of Grenada be 
surrendered." 

11. Thus saying, Ferdinand gave the keys 
to Isabel, who would have addressed some soothing 
flatteries to Boabdil, but the emotion and excite- 
ment were too much for her compassionate heart, 
heroine and queen though she was ; and when she 
lifted her eyes upon the calm and pale features of 
the fallen monarch, the tears gushed from them 
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irresistibly, and her voice died in murmurs. A 
faint flush overspread the features of ^oabdil, and 
there was a momentary pause of embarrassment, 
which the Moor was the first to break. 

12. Fair Queen," said he, with mournful 
and pathetic dignity, "thou canst read the heart 
that thy generous sympathy touches and subdues; 
this is my last, but not least glorious, conquest. 
But I detain ye ; let not my aspect cloud your 
triumph. Suffer me to say farewell I " 

13. "Farewell, my brother," replied Ferdi- 
nand, ' ' and may fair fortune go with you! Forget 
the past!" 

14. Boabdil smiled bitterly, saluted the royal 
pair with profound respect and silent reverence, 
and rode slowly on, leaving the army below, as he 
ascended the path that led to his new principality 
beyond the Alpuxarras. As the trees snatched 
the Moorish cavalcade from the view of the king, 
Ferdinand ordered the army to recommence its 
march ; the trumpet and cymbal presently sent 
their music to the ear of the Moslem, 

15. Boabdil spurred on at full speed, till his 
panting charger halted at the little village where 
his mother, his slaves, and his faithful wife, Armine 
(sent on before), awaited him. Joining these, he 
proceeded without delay upon his ihelancholy path, 
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They ascended that eminence which is the pass 
into the Alpuxarras. Prom its height, the vale, 
the rivers, the spires, and the towers of Grenada 
broke gloriously upon the view of the little band. 
They halted mechanically and abruptly ; every eye 
was turned to the beloved scene. The proud 
shame of baiHed warriors, the tender memo;-ies of 
home, childhood, of fatherland swelled every heart, 
and gushed from every eye. 

16. Suddenly the distant boom of artillery 
broke from the citadel, and rolled along the sun- 
lighted valley and crystal river. A universal wail 
burst from the exiles ; it smote, it overpowered the 
heart of the ill-starred king, in vain seeking to 
wrap himself in Bastern pride or stoical philosophy. 
The tears gushed from his eyes, and he covered 
his face with his hands. The band wound slowly 
on through the solitary defiles ; and that place, 
where the king wept at the last view of his lost 
empire, is still called The Last Sigh of the Moor. 

By Sir Edward Bulwer. 



xix. execution of sir thomas more, 

Note. 

Sir Thomas More, a philosopher and states- 
man, also the "author of a famous book called 
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^'Utopia, " was born in London in 1480. In 1529 
he was appointed Lord Chancellor of England by 
Henry VIII. , in place of Cardinal Wolsey. More 
incurred the anger of the king by refusing to 
sanction the divorce of Queen Catherine and the 
king's marriage to Anne Boleyn. For this he 
was beheaded July 6th, 1535. 



1. At daybreak More was awakened by the 
entrance of Sir Thomas Pope., who had come to 
confirm his anticipations and tell him it was the 
king's pleasure that he should suffer at nine a'' clock 
that morning. He received the news with utter 
composure. " I am much bounden to the king," 
he said, "for the benefits and honours he has 
bestowed oh me ; and, so help me God, most of all 
I am bounden to him that it pleaseth his majesty 
to rid me so shortly out of the miseries of this 
present world." 

'' 2. Pope told him the king desired that he 
would not "use many words on the scaffold." 
"Mr. Pope," he answered, "you do well to give 
me warning, for otherwise I had purposed some- 
what to have spoken ; but no matter wherewith his 
Grace should have cause to be offended. Howbeit, 
whatever I intended, I shall obey His Highnes^'' 
command." 
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3. He afterwards discussed the arrangements 
for the funeral, at which he begged that his family 
might be present ; and when all was settled, Pope 
rose to leave. He was an old friend. He took 
More' s hand and wrung it, and, quite overcome, 
burst into tears. 

4. " Quiet yourself , Mr. Pope," More said, 
" and be not discomfited, for I trust we shall once 
more see each other full merrily, when we shall 
live and love together in eternal bliss. ' ' 

5. As soon as he was alone he dressed himself 
in his most elaborate costume. It was for the 
benefit, he said, of the^ executioner, who was to do 
him so great a service. Sir William Kingston 
remonstrated, and with some difficulty induced 
him to put on a plainer suit ; but that his intended 
liberality should not fail, he sent the man a gold 
angel (an English coin) in compensation, "as a 
token that he maliced him nothing, but rather 
loved him extremely. " 

6. So about nine of the clock he was broiight 
by the Lieutenant out of the Tower ; his beard 
being long, which fashion he had never before 
used, his face pale and lean, carrying in his hands 
a red cross, casting his eyes often towards heaven. 
He had been unpopular as a judge, and one or two 
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persons in the crowd were insolent to him ; but the 
distance was short and soon over, as all else was 
nearly over now. 

7. The scaffold had been awkwardly erected 
and shook as he placed his foot upon the ladder. 
"See me safe up," he said to Kingston, ''for my 
coming down I can shift for myself. ' ' He began 
to speak to the people, but the sheriff begged him 
not to proceed, and he contented himself with 
asking for their prayers, and desiring them to bear 
witness for him that he died in the faith of the holy 
Catholic Church, and a faithful servant of God and 
the king. He then repeated the Miserere psalm 
(Psalm 51) on his knees; and when he had ended 
and had risen, the executioner, with an emotion 
which promised ill for the manner in which his 
part in the tragedy would be accomplished, begged 
his forgiveness. More kissed him. "Thou art 
to do me the greatest benefit that I can receive, ' ' he 
said, ''''pluck up thy spirit, man, and be not afraid 
to- do thine office. My neck is very short. Take 
heed, therefore, that thou strike not awry for saving 
of thine honesty. ' - The executioner offered to tie 
his eyes. * ' I will cover them myself, ' ' he said ; 
and binding them in a cloth which he had brought 
with him, he knelt, and laid his head upon the 
.block. The fatal stroke was about to fall, when 
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he signed for a moment's delay while he moved 
aside his beard. "Pity that should be cut," he 
murmured, "that has not committed treason." 
With which strange words, the strangest, perhaps, 
ever uttered at such a time, the lips most famous 
through Europe for eloquence and wisdom closed 
forever. 

8. "So," concludes his biographer, "with 
alacrity and spiritual joy he received the fatal axe, 
which no sooner had severed the head from the 
body, but his soul was carried by angels into ever- 
lasting glory, where a crown of martyrdom was 
placed upon him which can never fade nor decay ; 
and then he found those words true which he had 
so often spoken, that a man may lose his head, and 
have no harm." 

9. This execution of Sir Thomas More was 
an act which sounded out into the far corners of the 
earth, and was -the world's wonder as well for the 
circumstances under which it was perpetrated, as 
for the preternatural composure with which it was 
borne. Something of his calmness may have been 
due to his natural temperament, something to an 
unaffected weariness of a world which in his eyes 
was plunging into the ruin of the latter days. But 
those fair hues of sunny cheerfulness caught their 
colour from the simplicity of his faith ; and never 
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was there a Christian's victory over death more 
grandly evidenced than in that last scene lighted 
with its lambent humour. 

By James Anthony Froude. 

xx. the first night at rugby. 

Note. 

One of the most famous Grammar Schools of 
England is that at Rugby. The school was built 
and endowed by Laurence Sheriff, a merchant 
grocer, in the days of Queen Klizabeth. From 
about seventy scholars in 1777 the numbers 
attending the school have increased to over 400. 
A great impulse was given to the progress of the 
school during the headmastership of Dr. Arnold, 
1827-1842. Dr. Arnold's broad culture and manly 
piety leavened the whole school, and boys whose 
characters were formed under his influence have 
proved a blessing and a strength to England and 
to the world. 

Mr. Hughes, an old Rugby boy, has in his 
story "7<9OT Brown'' s School Days^' opened to us 
the Rugby of J^r. Arnold's day. The chapter 
below tells the story of a little boy's first night at 
Rugby, and in Tom Brown we see the kind of boy 
that Rugby produced. 
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1. Tte matron touched Tom's arm and said, 
"Master Brown, please stop a minute; I want to 
speak to you." 

2. ' ' Very well, Mary, ' ' 

3. "Oil, Master Brown," went on the little 
matron when the other boys had gone, "you're to 
have Gray'^s study,, Mrs, Arnold says. And she 
wants you to take in this young gentleman. He's 
a new boy, and thirteen years old, though he don't 
look it. He's very delicate, and has never been 
from home before. And I told Mrs. Arnold I 
thought you'd be kind to him, and see that they 
don't bully him at first. He's put into your form, 
and I have given him the bed next to yours in 
No. 4 ; so Master East can't sleep there this half, " 

4. Tom was rather put out by this speech. 
He had got the double study which he coveted, but 
here were conditions attached which greatly 
moderated his joy. He looked across the room, 
and in the far corner of the sofa was aware of a 
slight pale boy, with large blue eyes and light fair 
hair, who seemed ready to sink through the floor. 
He saw at a glance that the little stranger was 
just the boy whose first half-year at the public 
school would be misery to himself if he were left 
alone, or constant anxiety to anyone who meant to 
see him through his troubles. Tom was too honest 
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to take in the youngster and then let him shift 
for himself ; and if he took him as his chum instead 
of Bast, where were all his pet plans for a good 
time ? East and he had made up their minds to 
get this study, and then every night from locking-up 
till ten (that is, the study hours) they would be 
together to talk about their sports, read Marryai' s 
novels and sort birds' eggs. And. this new boy 
would most likely never go out of the close, and 
would be afraid of wet feet, and always getting 
laughed at, and called Molly or fenny ^ or some 
derogatory feminine nick-name. 

5 . The matron watched him for a moment, 
and saw what was passing in his mind, and so, like 
a wise negotiator, threw in an appeal to his warm 
heart. 

6. "Poor little fellow," said she in almost 
a whisper, "his father is dead, and he has no 
brothers. And his mamma, such a kind, sweet 
lady, almost broke her heart at leaving him this 
morning ; and she said one of his sisters was Uke 
to die of decline, and so " 

7. "Well, well," burst in Tom, with some- 
thing like a sigh at the effort, ' ' I suppose I must 
give up Bast. Come along, young one. What's 
your name? We'll go and have some supper, and 
then I'll show you your study." 
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8. ''His name's George Arthur,'''' said the 
matron, walking up to liim with Tom, who grasped 
his little delicate hand as the proper preliminary 
to making a chum of him, and felt as if he could 
have blown him away. 

9. ' ■ I've had his books and things put into the 
study, which his mamma has had newly papered, 
and the sofa covered, and green baize curtains over 
the door" (the diplomatic matron threw this in to 
show that the new boy was contributing largely to 
the partnership comforts). "And Mrs. Arnold 
told me to say," she added, "that she would like 
you both to come up to tea with her. You know 
the way. Master Brown, and the things are just 
gone up, I know." 

10. Here was an announcement for Master 
Tom ! He was to go up to tea the first night, just 
as if he were a sixth or fifth-form boy, and of 
importance in the school world, instead of the most 
reckless young scapegrace amongst the fags. He 
felt himself lifted on to a higher social and moral 
platform at once. Nevertheless, he couldn't give 
up without a sigh the idea of the jolly supper in 
the housekeeper's room with Bast and the rest of 
the boys, and a rush around to all the studies of 
his friends afterwards, to poiir out the deeds and 
wonders of the holidays, to plot fifty plans for the 
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coming half year, and to gather news of who had 
left, and what new boys had come, who had got 
whose study, and where the new monitors slept. 
However, Tom consoled himself with thinking 
that he couldn't have done all this with the new 
boy at his heels, and so marched off along the 
passages to the doctor's private house with his 
young charge in tow, in monstrous good humour 
with himself and all the rest of the world. 

11. It is needless, and would be impertinent, 
to tell how the two young boys were received in 
the drawing-room. The lady who presided there 
is still living, and has carried with her to her 
peaceful home in the north the respect and love of 
all those who ever felt and shared that gentle and 
high-bred hospitality. Aye, and many is the brave 
heart now doing its work and bearing its load in 
country curacies, London chambers, under the 
Indian sun, and in Australian towns and clearings, 
which looks back with fond an4 grateful memory 
to that school-house drawing-room, and dates much 
of its highest and best training to the lessons 
learned there. 

12. Besides Mrs. Arnold and one or two of 
the elder children, there were one of the younger 
masters, young Brooke^ who was now in the sixth 
and had succeeded to his brother's position and 
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influence, andanother sixth-form boy there, talking 
together before the fire. The master and young 
Brooke, now a great strapping fellow six feet high, 
eighteen years old, and powerful as a coal-heaver^ 
nodded kindly to Tom, to his intense glory, and 
then went on talking ; the other did not notice 
them. The hostess, after a few kind words, which 
led the boys at once and insensibly to feel at their 
ease, and to begin talking to one another, left 
them with her own children while she finished a 
letter. The young ones got on fast and well, Tom 
holding forth about a prodigious pony he had been 
riding out hunting, and hearing stories of the 
winter glories of the lakes, when tea came in, and 
immediately after, the doctor himself. 

13. How frank, and kind, and manly, was 
his greeting to the party by the fire ! It did Tom's 
heart good to see him and young Brooke shake 
hands, and look one another in the face, and he 
didn't fail to remark that Brooke was nearly as 
tall and quite as broad as the doctor. And his 
ctip was full when in another moment his master 
turned to him with another warm shake of the 
hand, and, seemingly oblivious of all the late 
scrapes which he had been getting into, said, "Ah, 
Brown, you here I I hope you left your father and 
all well at home? " 
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14. "Yes, sir, quite well." 

15. " And this is the little fellow who is to 
share your study. Well, he doesn't look as we 
should like to see him. He wants some Rugby 
air, and cricket. And you must take him some 
good long walks, and show him what a little pretty 
country we have about here." 

16. Tom wondered if the doctor knew what 
he had heretofore done on these same long walks. 
What didn't the doctor know ? And what a noble 
use he always made of it ! Tom almost resolved 
to abjure his bad conduct forever. 

17. The tea went merrily off, the doctor 
now talking of holiday doings, and then of the 
prospects of the half-year, what chance there was 
for the Balliol scholarship^ whether the eleven 
would be a good one. Everybody was at his ease, 
and everybody felt that he, young as he might be, 
was of some use in the little school world, and had 
a work to do there. 

18. Soon after tea, the doctor went off to his 
study, and the young boys a few minutes afterwards 
took their leave and went out of the private door 
which led from the doctor's house into the middle 
passagfe. 

19. At the fire, at the further end of the 
passage, was a crowd of boys in loud talk and 
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laughter. There was a sudden pause when the 
door opened, and then a great shout of greeting, as 
Tom was recognized marching down the passage. 

20. "Hallo, Brown, where did you come 
from?" 

21. " Oh, I've been to tea with the doctor," 
said Tom, with great dignity. 

22. "My eye!" cried East. "Oh, that's 
why Mary called you back, and you didn't come to 
supper. You lost something — that beef and pickles 
was iio end good. ' ' 

23. "I say, young fellow," cried Hall^ 
detecting Arthur, and catching him by the collar, 
" what's your name ? Where did you come from ? 
How old are you ? " 

24. Tom saw Arthur shrink back, and look 
scared as all the group turned to him, but he 
thought it best to let him answer, just standing by 
his side to support him in case of need. 

25 . " Arthur, sir, I come from Devonshire. ' ' 

26. "Don't call me sir, you young muff. 
How old are you ? ' ' 

27. "Thirteen." 

28. The poor boy was trembling and hesitat- 
ing. Tom struck in before more questions could 
be put. 
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29. " You be hanged^ Tadpole. Let liiiii 
alone. ' ' 

30. "Do you know him at home, Brown?" 

31. "No: but he's my chum in Gray's old 
study, and it's near prayer-time, and I haven't had 
a look at it yet. Come along, Arthur." 

32. Away went the two, Tom longing to get 
his charge safe under cover, where he might advise 
him on his deportment. 

33. "What a queer chum for Tom Brown," 
was the comment at the fire, and it must be 
confessed Tom thought so himself, as he lighted 
his candle, and surveyed the new green baize 
curtains and the carpet and sofa with much 
satisfaction. 

34. "I say, Arthur, what a brick your mother 
is to make us so cozy. But, look here, now, you 
must answer straight up when the fellows speak to 
you, and don't be afraid. If you're afraid, you'll 
get bullied. And don't you ever talk about home, 
and your mother and sisters." 

35. Poor little Arthur looked ready to cry. 

36. "But please, "said he, "mayn't I talk 
about — about home to you? " 

37. "Oh, yes, I like it. But don't talk to 
boys you don't know, or they'll call you home-sick, 
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or mamma's darling, or some such stuff. What a 
jolly desk! is it yours? And what stunning- 
binding ! why, your school-books look like novels." 

38. And Tom was soon deep in Arthur's 
goods and chattels, all new and good enough for a 
fifth-form boy, and hardly thought of his friends 
outside, till the prayer-bell rang. 

39. The school-house prayers were the same 
on the first night as on the other nights, save for 
the gaps caused by the absence of those boys who 
came late, and the line of new boys who stood all 
together at the further table — of all sorts and sizes, 
like young bears with all their troubles to come, 
as Tom's father had said to him, when he was in 
the same position. He thought of it as he looked 
at the line, and poor little slight Arthur standing 
with them, and as he was leading him upstairs 
to No. 4, directly after prayers, and showing him 
his bed. 

40. It was a huge, high, airy room, with two 
large windows looking on to the school close. 
There were twelve beds in the room — the one in 
the farthest comer by the fire-place occupied by 
the sixth-form boy, who was responsible for the 
discipline of the room, and the rest by the boys in 
the lower fifth and other junior forms, all fags. 
Being fags, the eldest of them was not more than 
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about sixteen years old, and all were bound to be 
up and in bed by ten; the sixth-form boys from 
ten to quarter past (at which time the old verger 
came round to put the candles out), except when 
they sat up to read, 

41. Within a few minutes, therefore, of their 
entry, all the other boys who slept in No. 4 had 
come up. The little fellows went quietly to their 
own beds, and began undressing and talking to 
each other in whispers, while the elder, among 
whom was Tom, sat chatting about on one another's 
beds, with their jackets and waistcoats off. Poor 
little Arthur was overwhelmed with the novelty 
of his position. The idea of sleeping in the 
room with strange boys had clearly never crossed 
his mind before, and was as painful as it was 
strange to him. He could hardly bear to take 
his jacket off ; however, presently, with an effort, 
off it came, and then he paused and looked at 
Tom, who was sitting at the bottom of his bed 
talking and laughing. 

42. "Please, Brown," he whispered, "may 
I wash my face and hands? ' ' 

43. "Of course, if you like," said Tom, 
staring, "that's your washstand under the window, 
second from your bed. You'll have to go down 
for more water in the morning if you use it all." 
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And he went on with, his talk, while Arthur stole 
timidly from between the beds out to his wash- 
stand, and began his ablutions, thereby drawing for 
a moment on himself the attention of the room. 

44. On went the talk and laughter. Arthur 
finished his washing and undressing, and put on 
his night-gown. He then looked round more 
nervously than ever. Two or three of the little 
boys were already in bed, sitting up with their 
chins on their knees. The light burned clear, the 
noise went on. It was a trying moment for the 
poor little lonely boy; however, this time he didn't 
ask Tom what he might or might not do, but 
dropped on his knees by his bedside, as he had 
done every day from his childhood, to open his 
heart to Him who heareth the cry and beareth the 
sorrows of the tender child, and the strong man in 
agony. 

45. Tom was sitting at the bottom of his bed 
unlacing his boots, so that his back was towards 
Arthur, and he didn't see what had happened, and 
looked up in wonder at the sudden silence. Then 
two or three boys laughed and sneered, and a big 
brutal fellow, who was standing in the middle of 
the room, picked up a slipper, and shied it at the 
kneeling boy, calling him a snivelling young 
shaver. Then Tom saw the whole, and the next 
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moment tlie boot lie had. just pulled ofJ flew straight 
at tlie head of the bully, who had just time to 
throw up his arm and catch it on his elbow. 

46. " Confound you^ Brown, what's that for? " 
roared, he, stamping with pain. 

47. "Never mind what it's for," said Tom, 
stepping to the floor, every drop of blood in his 
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body tingling ; " if any fellow wants the other boot, 
he knows how to get it. ' ' 

48, What would have been the result is 
doubtful, for at this moment the sixth-form boy 
came in, and not another word could be said. 
Tom and the rest rushed into bed and finished 
their unrobing there, and the old verger, as 
punctual as the clock, had put out the candle in 
another minute, and toddled on to the next room, 
shutting their door with his usual ' ' Good night, 
gttitlemen." 

49. There were many boys in the room by 
whom that little scene was taken to heart before 
they slept. But sleep seemed to have deserted the 
pillow of poor Tom. For some time his excitement, 
and the flood of memories which chased one another 
through his brain, kept him from thinking or 
resolving. His head throbbed, his heart leapt, 
and he could hardly keep himself from springing 
out of bed and rushing about the room. Then the 
thought of his own mother came across him, and 
the promise he had made her years ago, never to 
forget to kneel by his bedside, and give himself up 
to his Father before he laid his head on his pillow, 
from which it might never rise ; and he lay down 
gently and cried as if his heart would break. He 
was only fourteen years old. 
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50. It was no light act of courage in those 
days, my dear boys, for a little fellow to say his 
prayers publicly even at Rugby. A few years 
later when Arnold's manly piety had begun to 
leaven the school, the tables turned ;\>^iorQ. he died, 
in the school-house at least, and I believe in the 
other houses, the rule was the other way, but poor 
Tom had come to school in other times. The first 
few nights after he came he did not kneel down 
because of the noise, but sat up in bed till the 
candle was out. So did many another poor little 
fellow. Then he began to think that he might 
just as well say his prayers in bed, and then that 
it did not matter whether he was kneeling, or 
sitting, or lying down. And' so it came to pass 
with'Tbm as with all those who will not confess 
their lydrd before men ; and for the last year he 
had probably not said his prayers in earnest a 
dozen times. 

51. Poor Tom ! the first and bitterest feeling 
which was like to break his heart was the sense of 
his own cowardice. The vice of all others which 
he loathed was brought in and burned in on his 
own soul. He had lied to his mother, to his 
conscience, to his God. How could he bear it? 
And then the poor little weak boy, whom he had 
pitied and almost scorned for his weakness, had 
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done that whicli lie, braggart as he was, dared not 
do. The first dawn of comfort came to him in 
swearing to himself that he would stand by that 
boy through thick and thin, and cheer him, and' 
help him, and bear his burdens, for the good deed 
done that night. Then he resolved to write home 
next day and tell his mother all, and what a 
coward her son had been. And then peace came 
to him as he resolved, lastly, to bear his testimony 
next morning. The morning would be harder 
than the night to begin with, but he felt that he 
could not afford to let one chance slip. Several 
times he faltered, for the devil showed him first 
all his old friends calling him ' ' Saint ' ' and 
''^Square-toes, ' ' and a dozen hard names, and whis- 
pered to him that his motives would be misunder- 
stood, and that he would only be left alone with 
th^ new boy ; whereas it was his duty to keep all 
means of influence, that he might do good to the 
largest number. And then came the more subtle 
temptation, " Shall I not be showing myself braver 
than others by doing this? Have I any right to 
begin now? Ought I not rather to pray in my 
study, letting other boys know that I do so, and 
trying to lead them to it, while in public, at least, 
I should go on as I have done?" However, his 
good angel was too strong that night, and he 
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turned on his side and slept, tired of trying to 
reason, but resolved to follow the impulse which 
had been so strong, and in which he had found 
peace. 

52. Next morning he was up and washed and 
dressed, all but his jacket and waistcoat just as the 
ten-minute bell began to ring, and then, in the 
face of the whole room, knelt down to pray. Not 
five words could he say — the bell mocked him ; he 
was listening for every whisper in the room — what 
were they all thinking of him? He was ashamed 
to go on kneeling, ashamed to rise from his knees. 
At last, as it were from his inmost heart, a still 
small voice seemed to breathe forth the words of 
the publican, "God be merciful to me a sinner! " 
He repeated them over and over, clinging to them 
as if for his life, and rose from his knees comforted 
and humbled, and ready to face the whole world. 

53. It was not needed ; two other boys besides 
Arthur had already followed his example, and he 
■went down to the great school with the glimmering 
of another lesson in his heart — the lesson that he 
who has conquered his own coward spirit has 
conquered the whole outward world ; and that one 
which the old prophet learned in the cave in 
Mount Hoj-eb, when he hid his face and the still 
small voice asked, ' ' What dost thou here, " Elijah f 
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that however we may fancy ourselves alone on the 
side of good, the King and Lord of men is nowhere, 
without his witnesses ; for in every society, however 
seemingly corrupt and godless, there are those who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal. 

54. He found, too, how greatly he had. 
exaggerated the effect to be produced by his act. , 
For a few nights there was a sneer or a laugh 
when he knelt down, but this passed off soon, and 
one by one all the other boys but three or four 
followed the lead. I fear this was in some 
measure owing to the fact that Tom Brown could 
probably have thrashed any boy in the room except 
the monitor; at any rate, every boy knew that he 
would try upon very slight provocation, and didn't 
choose to run the risk of a hard fight because Tom 
Brown had taken a fancy to say his prayers. 

55. Some of the small boys of No. 4 com- 
municated the new state of things to their chums, 
and in several other rooms the poor little fellows 
tried it on — in one instance or so, where the 
monitor heard of it and interfered very decidedly, 
with partial success ; but in the rest, after a short 
struggle, the confessors were bullied or laughed 
down, and the old state of things went on for some 
time longer. But before either Tom Brown or 
Arthur left the school-house, there was no room in 
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which prayer had not become the regular custom. 
I trust it is so still, and that the old heathen state 
of things has gone out forever. 

From "Tom Brown's School Days," 

- By Thomas Hughes. 



XXI. LOHENGRIN. 



1. The weathercock on the ancient castle at 
Cleve, a city in Germany, is a swan, and in the 
olden times the family that ruled over the lovely 
country around Cleve had also a swan in their crest. 
A beautiful story, preserved forever by Richard 
Wagner, is connected with it, — the story of 
Lohengrin. Wagner has set the words to music, 
and made of it a lovely opera. 

2. Long centuries ago deep sorrow dwelled 
within the walls of the castle at Cleve. Its mistress, 
the Duchess Elsa, was in great distress. Her 
beloved husband had died, and his body had been 
brought to its last resting place. As soon as the 
tomb had closed over it, one of the late duke's 
servants, Telramund, rose against the widow and 
claimed the right to reign over the country. The 
bold mail went so far as to ask the widowed duchess 
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to become his wife, declaring that this was the only 
means of her keeping the position which the death 
of her husband had deprived her of. 

3. Elsa, the youthful and lovely mistress, 
begged her knights to assist her in her trouble and 
to take up arms against the rebel. But Telramund, 
little moved by this appeal, offered to fight in single 
combat with anybody who would wish to take up 
the quarrel with him. He well knew that, on 
account of his immense strength, nobody would 
dare to oppose him. 

4. The days passed in deepest sorrow for the 
unfortunate duchess. The moment was approaching 
when the rebel would make bold to pronounce 
openly his claim before all the people on the open 
space before the castle. The fatal hour came. 
Pale, her face covered by her widow's veil, her 
queenly form clad in mourning garments, Elsa 
descended from her castle. The large plain was 
crowded with a throng of people, and glittering 
with the brilliant armour of the knights. 

5. The unfaithful servant, covered from head 
to foot in shining armour, came forward with bold 
steps, and claimed, in a loud voice, the hand and 
land of the duchess. The knights around, taken 
by his warlike appearance and the firmness of his 
voice, gave loud applause. Some of the crowd 
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joined tnem in their cry, but most of tlie people 
looked with pity at their youthful mistress. 

6. No answer to his first challenge having 
come, Telramund repeated his bold demand, offering 
again to fight in single combat with anybody who 
dared to come forward. His eyes glanced in 
challenge over the brilliant company of knights. 
He noticed with joy how they all shrank from fight- 
ing -with him. Elsa looked still paler than before. 

7. For a third time the challenge of Telra- 
mund was heard. It sounded clearly over the 
whole plain. But none of the bright warriors came 
forward to take up the combat for Blsa's sake. 

8. On the contrary, deep silence followed, 
and everybody's eyes were fixed on the forsaken 
princess, who looked in her sad position, still more 
lovely. The little hope that had, till that moment, 
given her strength to bear her misfortune, had now 
entirely gone. In her utter despair she sent an 
earnest prayer to heaven. 

9. On the string of beads about her neck a 
little silver bell was hanging, which had the 
wonderful gift of giving forth, whenever slightly 
touched, a clear, ringing sound, heard even at a 
great distance. In praying to God for deliverance 
from her trouble, she pressed to her lips the cross 
on her string of beads. The silver bell tinkled, 
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and at "tiie same moment a large barge suddenly 
appeared on the blue river. 

10. Wben it came nearer, everybody looked 
witb astonishment at the strange vessel. Its form 
was light and graceful; but what astonished the 
people most was that it was not moved by either 
oar or rudder, but was gently gliding on the blue 
waves, drawn by a snow-white swan. In the middle 
of the vessel stood a knight in shining silver arAour. 

11. Long, golden locks fell from under his 
glittering helmet, his bright blue eyes looked boldly 
over the crowd on the shore, and his hand held the 
hilt of his broad sword firmly. 

12. The strange boat -stopped just opposite 
the plain where the people were. The knight 
descended from the barge, giving a sign with his 
hand to the swan, which swam gently down the 
Rhine. 

13 . In silence and awe the crowd made room 
for the stranger, who drew near with firm steps 
towards the middle of the brilliant circle, and with 
a solemn grace bowed to the assembly. Then he 
bent his knees before the duchess, and, rising, 
turned towatds Telramund, challenging him 
proudly to fight with him for the hand and land of 
Elsa. The bold rebel 's rashness seemed to fail 
him! for a few moments, but gathering fresh, j^^urage,- 
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he tore his sword from its sheath with a loud, 
scornful laugh. The next moment the two knights 
darted at each other, their blades clattering in 
rapid succession. 

14. The whole crowd looked in wonder at 
the strange knight's great skill. The combat 
lasted for some time, and neither of the fighters 
seemed to give way. Suddenly a subdued cry was 
heard, and at the same time the bold servant sank 
to the ground, pierced by the sword of him whom 
God had sent, find died. A great shout of joy 
burst from the gazing crowd, which rang from one 
end of the plain to the other, and was echoed by 
the glittering waves of the Rhine. The people 
rejoiced in the victory, and thought that God 
himself had decided the combat in favour of Elsa. 

15. The duchess felt deeply moved. In her 
great joy she sank down before her deliverer with 
tears in her' eyes. But he bade her rise, and 
bowing low before her asked her to become his 
wife. She consented gladly, and gave the victorious 
knight her heart and hand. All her former 
troubles were now forgotten. 

16. Her thanks to her rescuer were changed 
into a great love, to which Lohengrin^ the victorious 
ktiiglit, responded with tender feeling. On their 
■(Redding day Klsa had to promise her bridegroom 
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that she would never inquire about his name, his 
home, or his descent. She loved her deliverer so 
strongly that she took the strange oath without a 
moment's waiting. 

17. Many years of joy and happiness passed, 
and Blsa had strictly kept the promise she had 
made on her bridal morning. Their happiness 
was made greater by three hopeful boys. They 
were their parents' joy, and gave promise of be- 
coming brave knights. 

18. One day, Vhen the eyes of the duchess 
were resting with pride on her sons, her mother 
heart thought with grief of the solemn oath she 
had sworn on her wedding day. 

19. With how much more pride would she 
have looked on her sons if she could have known 
them to be the offspring of a high and noble race ! 
She did not doubt, however, that her beloved 
husband came from a most noble one. Yet the 
thought that his sons might never bear their 
father's name, nor be noble to add new glories to 
it, was lying heavily on her mind. 

20. The fatal question she had so long with- 
held burst one day from her lips, "What is thy 
name, and from what family dost thou come? " 

21. When she had said the awful words the 
proud hero grew pale, and he cried out in bitter 
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grief: "Woe to thee, my beloved wife, and woe 
also to me. Now that thou hast asked the question 
thou didst swear never to ask, our happiness is 
gone forever. I must part from thee, never to see 
thee again." 

22. A cry of grief rose from her lips, but 
she was unable to keep him back. Waving his 
hand to her in a silent farewell, her noble husband 
left the castle. He went to the Rhine and blew 
his silver horn. Its sound was echoed from the 
shore like a long sob. The white swan with the 
boat soon appeared, gliding gently over the river. 

23. Lohengrin stepped into the boat, and 
soon vanished out of sight, and was seen no more. 
His unhappy wife could not be comforted. Her 
grief was so great that a short time after her health 
gave way, and she sank into an early grave. 

24. Her sons became the fathers of, a noble 
race in the country of the Rhine. Their badge is 
a swan. The traveller who visits Cleve will still 
find a tombstone in its church, with a knight 
carved on it, and a swan sitting at his feet. 



XXII. GENERAL WASHINGTON AT HOME. 

1. General Washington stood six feet three 
inches in his slippers, and, in the prime of his life 
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was rather slender than otherwise, but as straight 
as an arrow, mis forra wSiS well proportioned B-ndi 
evenly developed, so that he carried his tallness 
gracefully, and looked strikingly well on horseback. 
There has never been a more active, sinewy figure 
than his when he was a young man; it was only 
in later life that his movements became slow and 
dignified. 'His wife was a plump, pretty little 
woman, very sprightly and gay in her young days, 
and quite as fond of having her own way as ladies 
usually are. She settled down into a good, plain, 
domestic 'Wife, who looked sharply after her 
servants, knd'was seldom seen -^N^ithout her knitting 
needles m' full play. She was far from being what 
we should now call an educated woman. Scarcely 
any of the ladies of that day knew much more than 
to read their prayer-book and almanacs, and keep 
siinple accounts. Mrs. Washington probably never 
read a book through in her life, and as to her 
spelling, the less said of it the better. 

2. Washington himself, before he became a 
public man, was a bad speller. People were not 
so particular then in such matters as they are now ; 
and, besides ) there was -really no' settled system of 
spelling a hundred years ago. When the General 
wrote for a ''''rhean^ 0/ paper,'''' a beaver ^^ katt,^^ 
a suit of '''' cloaths,^^ and a pair of ''^ sathn^^ shoes, 
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there was no Webster's Unabridged \.o keep people's 
spelling within bounds. Nor was he much of a 
reader of books. He read a little of the . History 
of England now and then, and a paper from the 
Spectator occasionally on rainy days ; but he had 
little literary taste. He was essentially an out-of- 
dooj's man, and few things were more disagreeable 
to him than confinement at the desk. There was 
nothing in his house which could be called a 
library ; he had a few old-fashioned books, which 
the seldom disturbed and never read long at a time 
3. The General and his wife lived happily 
together, but it is evident that, like most heiresses, 
she was a little exacting, and it is highly probable 
that the great Washington was sometimes favoured 
with, a curtain lecture. The celebrated authoress, 
Miss Bremef ., is ouj; authority for this surmise. 
She relates that a gentleman once slept at Mount 
Vernon in a room next to that occupied by the 
master and mistress of the mansion ; and when all 
the inmates were in bed, and the house was still, 
he overheard, through the thin partition, the voice 
of Mrs. Washington. He could not but listen, 
and it was. a curtjain lecture which she was giving 
her lord. He. had done something during the day 
which she thpught ought to have been done 
differently, and she was giving him her opinion in 
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somewliat animated and quite decided tones. The 
great man listened in silence till she had done, and 
then, without a remark upon the subject iu hand, 
said : — 

4. "Now, good sleep to you, my dear." 

5 . What an example to husbands ! 

6. When Washington was appointed to com- 
mand the revolutionary armies, it is plain from his 
letters home that one of his greatest objections to 
accepting the appointment was the "uneasiness," 
as he termed it, that it would cause his wife to 
have him absent from home. 

7. General Washington was a very rich 
man ; his wife was very rich, and her three children 
were heirs to great wealth. He had a little 
principality to govern. Besides the farms about 
his own residence on the Potomac River, with 
several hundred slaves upon them, he possessed 
wild lands in most of the best locations then known, 
as well as shares in several incorporated companies. 
He derived an important part of his influence 
from the greatness of his wealth, and the antiquity 
of his family — things which were then held in 
much more respect than they are now. Washing- 
ton's estate was not worth more than three-quarters 
of a million dollars; but it gave him far more 
personal consequence in the co^^ntry than ten times 
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such a fortune could at present. Tlie rich planter 
of that day, living as he did on a wide domain of 
his own, the owner of those who served him, 
riding about in his coach and six, and with no 
near neighbours to restrain, censure, or outshine 
him, was a kind oi farmer prince . 

8. It was fortunate for Washington that he 
came to this wealth when his character was 
mature. Being a younger son, he had no expecta- 
tions of wealth iu his youth, and he was brought 
up in a very hardy, sensible manner, on an 
enormous farm, not a fourth part of which was 
cultivated. His father dying when he was eleven 
years old, he came directly under the influence of 
his mother, who was one of the women of whom 
people say, "There is no nonsense about her." 
She was a plain, illiterate, energetic, strong-willed 
lady, perfectly capable of conducting the affairs of 
a farm, and scorning the help of others. When 
she was advanced in years, her son-in-law offered 
to manage her business for her. 

9. "You may keep the accounts, Fielding^'''' 
was her reply, ' ' for your eyesight is better than 
mine; but I can manage my affairs myself." 

10. On another occasion General Washington 
asked her to come and live with him at Moiint 
Vernon. 
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11. "I thank you, George," said she; "but 
I prefer being independent. " 

12. And so to the last she lived in her own 
plain farm-house, and superintended the culture of 
her own acres, not disdaining to labour with her 
own hands. When La Fayette visited her he found 
her at work in her garden, with her old sun-bonnet 
on, and she came in to see him, saying: — 

13. "I would not pay you so poor a compli- 
ment. Marquis, as to stay to change my dress." 

14. I have often thought that she must have 
resembled Betsey Trotwood^ as drawn by Charles 
Dickens in ' ''David Copperfield, ' ' and as found in 
many country homes both in Old English and in 
New England, — honest, strict, energetic women, a 
little rough in their manners, but /capable of eminent 
generosity when there is occasion for it. Being 
the son of such a woman, and trained by her in a 
simple, rational manner, George. Washington was 
prepared to enjoy the lot that fell to him, without 
being spoiled by it. 

15. With all his wealth he was not exempt 
from labour. Cultivating a large tract of country, 
he spent much of his time in riding about to visit 
the different farms, to consult his overseers and 
superintend improvements. It is computed that 
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:iie spent about one-half of the days of his life on 
.horseback. 

16. Like all out-of-door men, he was exceed- 
ingly fond of a good horse — a taste which he had 
in common with his mother, who was said to be as 
good a judge of horses as any man in Virginia. 
Nothing was more common than for him to mount 
his horse after breakfast and ride all day, only 
dismounting for a few minutes at a time. 

17. Ou those great plantations far from any 
large town, and worked by negroes, the master was 
often obliged personally to superintend any opera- 
tion that was out of the ordinary routine. No 
doubt when General Washington entered in his 
diary, "Bottled thirty-five dozen of cider," the 
hand with which he wrote the words still smelt of 
the liquid. We find in his diary many such entries 
as these : — 

18. "Spent the greater part of the day in 
making a new plough of my own invention. " 

19. ''^ Peter (my smith) and I, after several 
efforts to make a plough after a new model, partly 
of my own contriving, were fain to give it over, at 
least for the present." 

20. "Fitted a two-eyed plough^ instead of a 
duck-bill plough^ and with much difficulty made my 
chariot- wheel horses plough. Put the pole-end 
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horses into the plough in the morning, and pnt the 
postilion and hind horse in the afternoon ; but the 
ground being well swarded over, and very heavy 
ploughing, I repented putting them in at all, for 
fear it should give them a habit of stopping in the 
chariot. ' ' 

21. " Apprehending the herrings were come, 
hauled the seine; but caught only a few of them, 
though a good many of other sorts of fish." 

22. "Seven o'clock, a messenger came to 
inform me that my mill was in danger of being 
destroyed. I immediately hurried off all hands, 
with shovels, etc., to its assistance, and got there 
myself just time enough to give it a reprieve for 
this time, by wheeling gravel into the place which 
the water had washed. While T was there a very 
heavy thunder shower came on which lasted 
upwards of an hour. I tried what time the mill 
required to grind a bushel of corn, and, to my 
surprise, found it was within five minutes of an 
hour. Old Anthony attributed this to the low 
head of water; but whether it was so or not I 
cannot say. The works are all decayed and out of 
order, which I rather take to be the cause." 

23. Such a. mill we should think hardly 
worth saving. Bven the vigorous Washington 
could not get a Virginia plantation into very good 
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order. We read elsewhere in his diary that he 
owned one hundred and one cows, and yet had to 
buy butter sometimes for the use of his family. 
Would the reader like to know the reason ? General 
Washington himself tells us. He mentions in his 
diary that one morning in February, 1760, he 
went out to where ' ' my carpenters ' ' were hewing 
— the said carpenters being black slaves. "l 
found," he wrote, "that four of them, namely, 
George^ Tom, Mike, and young Billy, had only 
hewed one hundred and twenty feet since yesterday 
at ten o'clock." Surprised at this meagre result 
of a day's labour of four men, he sat down to see 
how they managed. Under the spell of the master's 
eye they worked faster, but still in a wonderfully 
bungling and dawdling manner. He records that, 
after they had prepared a log for cutting into 
lengths, ' ' they . spent twenty-five minutes more in 
getting the cross-cut saw, standing to consider what 
to do, sawing the stock in two places, ' ' etc. He 
found that the four men had done exactly one 
man's work the day before, supposing they could 
work no faster than they had done while he watched 
them, and that one intelligent, active labourer coiild 
do about as much hewing in two days as they 
could in a week. Here we have the reason why a 
man possessing one hundred and one cows had to 
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buy butter. If this was tbe case with the best 
farmer in Virginia, and one of the richest, what 
must have been the condition of the ordinary 
plantations? 

24. Much of his time, however, was spent 
in taking care of these dilatory and uncalculating 
labourers. If a malignant disease broke out among 
them, it was the master who alone had the nerve 
and energy to make the requisite arrangements. 
The small-pox once ravaged his negro quarters. 
He enters in his diary : — 

25. "After taking the doctor's directions in 
regard to my people, I set out for my quarters, and 
got there about twelve o'clock, time enough to 
find everything in the utmost confusion, disorder 
and backwardness, my overseer on his back with a 
broken leg, and not half a crop, especially of corn 
ground, prepared." 

26. In the desperate circumstances, with the 
dead to be buried, the dying to be comforted, the 
sick to be ministered to, and the well to be tran- 
quillized, the master proceeded to arrange hospitals, 
separate the sick from the well, provide nurses, 
and give instruction as to the treatment of the 
disease. 

21. Such were some of the employments of 
Washington when he was a Virginia planter. 
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His pleasures were few, but they were such as 
he keenly enjoyed. We learn from his diary 
that he hunted, during the season, about twice 
a week,, and it is plain that these were his 
happy days. There are scores of entries like the 
following : — 

28. "Went hunting after breakfast, and 
found a fox at muddy hole, and killed her after a 
chase of better than two hours, and after treeing 
her twice, the last of which times she fell dead out 
of the tree, after being there several minutes 
apparently well. " 

29. There were balls occasionally at Alexan- 
dria, and we find Washington attending them, and 
entering into the humours and gaieties of the 
entertainment with much spirit. 

30. The usual course of a day at Mount 
Vernon was spmething like this : — The master 
rose early, shaved and dressed himself, except that 
his queue was arranged by a servant. His first 
visit was to the stable. It is recorded of him that 
he once applied, with his own strong right arm, 
a stirrup strap to the shoulders of a groom who 
had allowed a favourite horse to stand all night in 
the sweat and dust of a day's ht;nt. I think I 
know some lovers of the horse who will be able to 
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forgive this action without the least difficulty. 
After a light breakfast of corn cake, honey, and 
tea, the General would tell his guests, if he had 
any, and he usually had, to amuse themselves in 
their own way till dinner time, offering them his 
stables, his hunting and fishing apparatus, his 
boats and his books to their choice. Then he 
would mount his horse and ride about his farms, 
returning at half-past two, in time to dress for 
dinner at three. He was always dressed with care 
for this meal, as on all other occasions of ceremony. 
He liked plain dishes, drank home-brewed ale, and 
was particularly fond of baked apples, hickory nuts, 
and other simple products of the country. It was 
his custom to sit a good while at the table after 
dinner, eating nuts, sipping wine, and talking over 
his hunts and his adventures while in service 
during the French war. His usual toast was, 
"All our friends.'' The evening was spent in 
the family circle around the blazing wood fire, and 
by ten o'clock he was usually asleep. Such was 
the ordinary life of this illustrious farmer at home, 
before his country called him to the field to defend 
her liberties; and it was just the kind of life that 
was best fitted to prepare him for the command of 
an army of American farmers. 

By James Parton. 
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XXMI. T' Ar TSUNG OF THE T'ANG DYNASTY.^ 

1. T'ai Tsung began his reign by an act that 
showed well the character of the man. He 
dismissed three thousand of the ladies of the palace 
to their homes. He considered that the expense 
of keeping them was a burden that the state ought 
not to be called upon to bear, and moreover that 
they ought to be sent back to society, where they 
could become useful members of it, instead of 
wasting their lives in indolence and intrigue within 
the palace walls. In the wise reform he was ably 
seconded by his Queen, Ck'^ang-sun, who was a 
lady of a very superior character. She was not 
only exceedingly talented, but she was also modest 
and refined. She had great power over her 
husband, who lorved her dearly, and though she 
steadily refused to meddle in state affairs, there is 
no doubt but that by her silent influence and by 
lofty views of things in general, she greatly \ 
contributed to the glory .of her husband's reign. 

2. He had not come to the throne many 
months before he had to prepare for an invasion of 
the Turcomans. At the invitation of Liang-sse^ 
one of the rebels of the late dynasty, two great 
tribes, to the number of one hundred and forty 
thousand men, under the leadership of their chiefs — ■ 
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Chieh-li and Tu-li^ invaded Chinese territory and 
encamped by the river Wei. From this place 
they sent an ambassador to T'ai Tsung to demand 
certain conditions from him, but if they thought 
that they were going to frighten him they were 
greatly mistaken. He shut up their envoy iu 
prison, and with six of his great officers and a 
handful of troops he marched to where the bar- 
barians were awaiting his answer, while his main 
force travelled rapidly behind him. When he 
came in sight of Chieh-li, he upbraided him with 
his want of faith in coming with such an armed 
force into his kingdom after a treaty had been only 
recently made with him and his people. By this 
time the first lines of T'ai Tsung 's army appeared 
in view, and soon regiment after regiment had 
t^ken its position, ready to fight. Chieh-li was 
perplexed. His ambassador had not returned to 
give him his report, and T'ai Tsung took such a 
high hand with him., that he could not but believe 
that he had a larger force than he had believed 
it possible for him to raise. 

3. He accordingly deemed it prudent to cotiie 
to terms with him., and, confessing his fault and 
promising to be more faithful in his keeping of 
treaties for the future, peace was concluded and 
the terms agreed to at a meeting that was held on 
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tJie bridge of Pien. In a few days the vast host 
that had come to conquer China had melted away 
and disappeared in their own country beyond the 
frontiers, 

4. One of T'ai Tsung's nobles being surprised 
at the ease with which this great invasion was 
prevented, said to him, ' ' How is it that you refrain 
from fighting whilst others delight to meet the 
enemy in battle, and yet you cause your foe to 
retreat before you?" "The enemy that I have 
foiled this time," T'ai Tsung replied, "though so 
numerous, is not well disciplined, and consequently 
they were afraid to meet my men. Besides, I 
don't want to fight yet. My dynasty is just in the 
process of being established, and I fear to risk its 
stability by entering on a campaign in which I 
might be worsted. Chieh-H -v^ill become all the 
more arrogant and proud because he has been let 
off so eastly, and will imagine himself stronger 
than he really is. This will lead him to a self- 
confidence that will cause him to despise us. .We, 
on the other hand, shall be getting stronger every 
day, and when the fitting moment has come, I 
shall fall. upon him and destroy him." 

5. From this time T'ai Tsung began to bend 
all his energies to the strengthening of his army, 
and to the perfecting of its diseipline, so that no 
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other force would be able to meet it in the field. 
He felt that the very permanence of his reign 
depended upon its efficiency, and that in the mortal 
conflicts that he saw would soon have to be fought 
with the gathering hosts of barbarians, he would 
have to rely upon it to save the empire from being 
parcelled out amongst them. 

6. In pursuance of this purpose he selected 
several hundred of the best men from the various 
regiments, and caused them to meet in the palace 
yard to be exercised in the use of the bow and 
arrow. When they were assembled he made a 
speech to them and said: "I have called you 
together to practise the use of the bow. I don't 
ask you to build palaces, or lay out gardens. I 
want you to learn how to use your weapons 
so that no foe will dare to stand before you. I 
myself will be your teacher, and when we have 
to go out to battle, I will lead you against the 
enemy. ' ' 

7. His ministers were opposed to this radical 
conception of their emperor, and represented, to 
him the danger that he ran. "How easy it would 
be," they said, "for a traitor to get amongst the. 
men you are training, and with the single flight of 
an arrow, you would be slain before anyone could 
come to your rescue." "I am not afraid," said 
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the heroic monarch. "I look upon the people of 
my empire as one family. What motive can any 
one have to kill me? I'll take the risk, and go on 
with my scheme," This fearless trust in his 
soldiers created the utmost enthusiasm amongst 
them, and when his speech was reported through 
the country, every heart was turned in loving 
affection to him. 

8. T'ai Tsung, who was not a warrior, except' 
by necessity, now that the empire was at peace, 
gave what time he could spare from his strictly 
official duties, to the study of literature and to the 
discussion of questions that had reference to the 
right government of a nation. Close by his palace 
he built an immense library, in which he stored 
over two hundred thousand volumes. Special 
rooms were provided in this for the reception of 
the emperor and the scholars who met him for the 
discussion of literary questions. Six eminent men 
were appointed professors in the establishment, 
and all the mandarins in the capital, from the first 
to the third grade, were required to come here and 
study under them. T'ai Tsung spent most of his 
time in it. It was his custom after his early 
morning audience to pass into it, and sometimes 
the evening shades would have fallen before he 
left it. 
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9. He was a most enthusiastic disciple of 
Confucius^ and had. studied his works and those of 
the same school, until he had become thoroughly 
indoctrinated with his system. That this was so 
is- manifest from the remark he made one da}-, 
when he and the assembled literati were discussing 
thedoctrines of the great sage. "I have observed," 
he said, "that those rulers who have been remark- 
able for their attachment to either Taoism or 
Buddhism, have been the cause of the destruction 
of their dynasties. As for me, I believe in 
Confucianism. Just as wings are necessary for 
birds and water for fishes, and without which they 
would die, so I in like manner put my trust in the 
teachings of the sages of our country. ' ' 

10. It is interesting to know what kind of 
subjects engaged the attention of this really great 
and enlightened ruler. Fortunately the historian 
has not left us in the dark in regard to them, and 
a few specimens will be now given. T'ai Tsung 
propounded the question, "How is it that Yang 
Ti^ M-ho was one of the profoundest scholars in his 
empire, turned out to be such an immoral man, 
and finally died a miserable death? " Wei-cheng 
replied, "It is not enough for a king to be clever. 
He mus< be of so modest and humble a spirit that 
men will dare to reprove him when he is wrong. 
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'Yang Ti was intolerably proud, and thougli he 
studied the words of Vao and Shm his acts were 
those of C/zteh and Chouy 

11. On another occasion he asked the com- 
pany what is meant, when it says in the Analects, 
"Gifted with ability, and yet enquiring of those 
who are not; having much, and yet asking of those 
who are poor ; possessing, and yet acting as though 
he had nothing; being full, and yet seeming 
empty." 

12. One of those present explained that 
these apparent contradictions were exernplified in 
the conduct of every really modest man. It was 
only in the character of the haughty man that 
there were no lights and shadows. In the con- 
versation that ensued it was the emphatic opinioii 
that every one present, including the emperor, 
should try and cultivate the virtue of modesty, 
T'ai Tsung heartily agreed with the speakers and 
said that this was the aim of his life. * ' I think 
over my words," he said, "and do not dare to 
utter them, until I have measured them." "This 
is right, ' ' said the Imperial Censor^ ' ' for you must 
remember that they are. being recorded, and will 
be read by future ages. ' ' <:< 

13. Another time he asked what was the 
best method of ridding the country of thieves and 
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disaffected persons. Some of those present liad 
a sovereigu remedy in the greater severity of the 
laws and a more rigorous dealing with such 
characters. After a number had given their ideas 
in the same direction, the emperor said, "I don't 
agree with your opinion that men are to be reformed 
by harsh laws. I believe that if the ruler refrains 
from extravagance, makes the taxes light, and 
sees that his people have more than is enough 
for their daily needs, and appoints high-minded 
magistrates to rule over them, the country will be 
at peace, and theft and robbery will disappear from 
society. I mean to try this plan and see how it 
works. ' ' 

14. He did so, and the result was that people 
felt therhselves so safe that they did not trouble to 
shut their doors at night, and traders who were 
travelling with large sums about them, would rest 
for the night at any out-of-the-ivay place without 
any fear of being robbed. 

15. On another occasion one of his ministers 
proposed a method by which he could discover 
those who were loyal to him, and those that were 
not. "If you suspect a man," he said, "pretend 
to be very angry with him, and use strong language 
to him. If he is an honest man oe will dare to 
confront you and will not fear your '7Jiger. If, on 
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the contrary, he is at heart disloyal, he will cringe 
to you and show signs of fear." T'ai Tsung at 
once replied and said, "I don't at all agree with 
your method. It is too treacherous. I am like a 
fountain, and my ministers the waters that flow 
from it. If the fountain is muddy you cannot 
expect the water to be clear. I prefer to use truth 
in my dealing with men, I dare not for my own 
comfort and safety use the plan you propose. ' ' 

16. This year, A.D. 629, the whole country 
was divided into ten circuits or provinces, viz., 
Kivan-nei, Ho-tung^ Ho-nan, Ho-peh, Shan-nan, 
Lung-yu, Hwai-nan, Kiang-nan, Chien-nan, and 
Ling-nan. About this time a great disaster fell 
upon the fifteen hordes or great clans into which 
the Turcomans' were divided. The winter had 
been inclement beyond anything that had been 
experienced for many years. The fall of snow 
had been so severe, that the cattle on which they 
depended for food had been buried beneath it, and 
vast numbers of sheep and horses had perished of 
cold and hunger. T'ai Tsung's envoy to this 
people returned to the capital and told him how 
they were starving, and were in insurrection 
against his old foe Chieh-li, and urged him to take 
advantage of the distress into which they were 
plunged and lead an army, against them. T'ai 
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-Tsiing was, however, of too noble a character to 
listen to the advice of this wily diplomat. ' ' I 
have a treaty with Chieh-li," he said, " and I dare 
not violate it; were I to attack his people now 
when they are broken down by calamity, I should 
be inhuman in my conduct. Even though they 
were in a far worse condition than they are now, I 
should never dream of reaping a benefit from their 
miseries. When they have done anything wrong 
then it will be time for me to think of conquering 
them." 

17. The year A.D. 630 was a glorious one 
in the reign of T'ai Tsung. Embassies from a 
large number of kingdoms, both small and great, 
appeared at the capital to make their submission 
and to bring tribute to this emperor, whose renown 
had travelled far beyond his western frontiers. 
Languages that had never been spoken at a royal 
audience before were now heard for the first time 
at Ch''ang-an. Men remarked upon the large 
variety of costumes that were seen in the great open 
space in front of the palace, and how picturesque 
they looked as the ambassadors moved about with 
their attendants, waiting to be received by the 
emperor. One of his ministers was so struck 
with this spectacle, that he suggested that artists 
should be employed to paint from life the different 
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groups as tliey brought their offerings to the court, 
so that future ages might have some idea of the 
glory and magnificence of T'ai Tsung's reign. 
This was agreed to, and by special command of 
the emperor carried out. 

18. Another source of rejoicing about this 
time was the great victory that the armies of China 
had obtained over the Turcomans. Dissatisfied with 
the rule of Chieh-li, some of the fifteen great hordes 
came and made their submission to T'ai Tsung. 
This of course was resented by their king and war 
commenced. Three armies, numbering together 
about a hundred and forty thousand men, invaded 
the Turcoman territory from different directions. 
The one commanded by Li Tsing routed Chieh-li, 
who was compelled to flee, but he was afterwards 
captured, and brought a prisoner to Ch'ang-an. 

19. The serious question now arose as to 
what should be done with the conquered barbarians. 
Some advocated that they should be allowed to 
remaiu in their own country, which was adopted 
with a large modification, and all the chief men 
with their families were transferred, to the capital, 
whilst large numbers of the fighting men were 
planted in colonies in different parts of Shensi. 
The whole of their territories was divided into ten 
departments with Chinese rulers over each, Chieh-lj 
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was made a high mandarin, and lived in the 
capital. Tu-li was appointed to be a governor in 
Shenchow, whilst those of the officers who had 
held high rank in their own country were given 
titles and emoluments under the Chinese govern- 
ment. Never was a conquered people, who had 
been a thorn in the side of the nation, more 
liberally and humanely treated than these were by 
the magnanimous and large-hearted T'ai Tsung. 

20. The beginning of A.D. 632 found the 
nation rejoicing. A splendid victory had been 
given to the Chinese arms, and the hereditary 
enemies of the empire had been crushed. A 
harvest, too, such as had not been reaped for 
many years had filled the country with abundance, 
and hunger and want had been driven from 
the homes of the poorest. It was suggested by 
the ministers of state that the emperor should 
repair to one of the five sacred mountains of China, 
and there on its summit thank Heaven for the 
mercies that had been showered on the nation. 
T'ai Tsung refused to do this. He had larger 
conceptions than any man of his day of the wide 
scope of Heaven's power, and he felt that the 
journey to any mountain top was a superfluous 
undertaking for a man that really wished to 
worship. '"'' Shih- Wang^ of the 7>'m dynasty. 
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acted as you wish me to do," lie said, " and before 
long his dynasty passed away. Wen Ti, of the 
Han dynasty^ never did, and he transmitted his 
throne to his descendants. Which of these two 
has posterity decided to be the superior of the 
other? You need not ascend a hill to worship 
Heaven. Sw-eep not the ground near you, and 
Heaven will accept the offering you bring to it." 

From "A History of China," 
By J. Macgowan. 



XXIV. THE CABLE'S JUBILEE. 

1. It was on the 28th of August, 1850, that, 
for the first time in the world's history, an electric 
message was flashed under the sea through a cable 
constructed for commercial purposes. Feeble and 
uncertain, it is true, were the first accents of the 
infant invention, but they spoke trumpet-toned to 
the whole world of a new and potent agent of 
civilization. Demonstrations of the possibility of 
conveying the electric current under water had 
been made for some years in England, India, and 
America, but little impression had been created in 
the public mind, as the following anecdote shows. 
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2. Only a day or two before the successful 
experiment, one of the promoters of the scheme, a 
young engineer, asked one of the most famous 
members of his profession then living to witness 
the laying of the cable. His reply was, "You 
ought to give up that scheme. It cannot succeed, 
and you will only lose by it." Soon after the 
victory, the great man and his admirer m,et once 
more. Said the former, ' ' I congratulate you on 
your success. Nothing can prevent the cable from 
going all over the world." The first prophecy 
was only the echo of general opinion. To the 
truth of the second, nearly two hundred thousand 
miles of wire testify to-day. 

3 . The little forerunner of this mighty system 
began modestly enough. A project was formed to 
lay a line about twenty-four miles long, from Dover 
to Cape Grisnez. The distance is somewhat less, 
but a margin had to be allowed for various 
contingencies. 

4. In 1846 Mr. Joseph Brett obtained from 
King Louis Philippe the sole right of landing cables 
from England in France, but the political troubles 
which followed, culminating in the flight of that 
monarch, interrupted the scheme. Still, it was 
regarded with a friendly eye by Louis Napoleon.^ 
who stipulated that the ' ' experiment should be 
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satisfactorily proved" by September 1st, 1850. Ou 
the final arrangement being made, a little company 
was formed, with a captial of only ;^2,000, to carry 
out the proposal. 

5. Of the original members of this company, 
Mr. C.J. Wollaston, the engineer of the under- 
taking, is now the only survivor. As he chatted 
yesterday, memories of his old master, Brunei, and 
of George Stephenson., under whom he also served, 
came up vivid as present day gossip; and little 
intimate touches in his reminiscences showed how 
shrewd an observer he had been, even in his youth. 
Tall and erect, he has in his whole aspect some- 
thing of that intellectual keenness which marked 
the late Mr. Gladstone., and his bearing has the 
same suggestion of exceptional energy Such is the 
man who tells the story of the first subma.rine cable. 

6. "On June 16th, 1850," he said, "we 
gave the order for the line. Kxperiments had 
been made with all sorts of insulators-^ varnishes, 
hemp, marine ghie, tar, and, even sash line treated 
with some of these things^ At last we resolved to, 
try gutta-percha, which was just then coming into 
general commercial use. 

7. "We entered into a contract with the 
gUwta-percha company, and they carried it through, 
in excellent time. " 
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8. "Had anything of the kind ever been 
attempted before ? ' ' 

9. "No. The company had to devise a 
special machine, and the process, subject to some 
modifications, is that which is still usei. The 
Avire was passed through a vessel containing hot 
.gutta-percha which was squeezed by hydraulic 
pressu7'e through a hole out of which the line was 
drawn. The plastic substance adhered to the wire, 
and formed, an insulating envelope. The cable was 
then led throtigh the air to cool, and finally passed 
into a water trough . ' ' 

10. "Was hemp used to strengthen it? " 

11. "No. The whole thing was the simplest 
possible. The wire was about the diameter of a 
thick knitting-needle, and the cable was half an 
inch in section. I do not recollect the weight of 
the whole but it was well inside ten tons. Owing 
to its composition, it was very little heavier than 
water, and we had to attach weights at intervals to 
sink it properly. When complete, it was wound 
on a large drum, and placed on board Xhe. paddle- 
steamer Goliath, which brought it round to Dover, 
there to await a favourable day for laying it. 

12. "On August 28th, three days before the 
expiration of the specified time, our opportunity 
came and we started for Cape Grisnez." 
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13. " What sort of land attachment had you 
at Dover?". 

14. "Our shore office was a horse-box lent 
by the South-Eastern Railway. It was placed 
close to the piles, where the Admiralty pier was 
just beginning to be built. I well remember how 
we ran the cable spirally up one of these big 
beams, and into the temporary telegraph station. 
The attachment made, we put to sea about eleven 
o'clock, twelve men turning the drum to pay out 
the line, regulating the speed, slow or fast, to suit 
that of the ship. ' ' 

.15. "Had you no brake to regulate the 
tension ? ' ' 

16. "No; it was done simply by rule of 
thumb. At Cape Grisnez we had a line run down 
the cliff, and joined up in the evening on the beach. 
Our French office was an old customs look-out shed 
near the lighthouse. Our first signals were sent 
through hy Jacob B re tfs printing telegraph instru- 
ment^ but we had to discard it, owing to difficulties 
of working. Failing the printer, we fell back on 
the ordinary method, and succeeded in getting 
messages through. 

17. "Several French officials, who were 
present on behalf of the Government, were most 
enthusiastic, and, taking fortune at the flood^ we 
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then and there drew np a written statement, which, 
duly attested, secured to us our privilege. We 
had good grounds to congratulate ourselves, for at 
midday on the 29th there was a breakdown. " 

18. "It was curious that the line should 
give out so soon." 

19. " Well, the cause was rather odd. Cop- 
per is hardly elastic at all ; gutta-percha is fairly 
so. Now, at times a heavy strain was put on the 

.cable as we paid it out, and the result was it 
stretched ; but when the strain was relaxed, the 
gutta-percha gradually pulled back to its former 
length. What was the copper to do ? It did the 
only thing it could — bent up inside the envelope, 
forming a sort of knuckle, Avhich gradually pushed 
its way through to the water outside, thus destroy- 
ing the insulation. Fortunately, I had a large 
surplus of electric power, so that for a time we got 
some current thmugh." 

20. " How long was the cable at work ? " 

21. " The final break came on the fifth day.~ 
I do not think the story has ever been told. You 
know how the conger-fisher drifts along the coast 
with his heavily weighted line and strong hooks. 
Well, one of these worthies was plying his trade, 
and as he ^bobbed his line, something very heavy 
took hold of it. Up he hauled his tackle, and with 
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it our cable, lu thickness and appearance it was 
not unlike the stern of a big seaweed; and he 
fixed his teeth in it to put the matter to the test. 
Finding it tough, he threw it overboard, and calmly 
bobbed his way down the coast. 

22. "Presently the tide turned. Back 
drifted the fisherman, and once more he brought 
the unlucky wire to the surface. This time he 
adopted severer measures — cut the line in two, and 
hauled it in hand-over-fist^ until he had got as 
mxich on board as his boat could carry. Another 
slash severed the other end, and off he went to 
Boulogne with his booty. While we were won- 
dering what was the meaning of the hitch, I got a 
message at .Dove^' from our Consul : ' A man has 
brought in what looks like a portion of your wire. ' ' ' 

23. "I at once despatched a young man 
named Banks to Boulogne, to visit the first man to 
cut a submarine cable, and get back our property. 
When he arrived, he found the fisher was deaf and 
dumb." 

24. "Then he had a difficult task to make 
himself understood ? ' ' 

25. "Not at all. You will hardly credit the 
coincidence, but it happened that Banks had a 
deaf-mute brother, with whom he was in the 
habit of conversing, not in the labourious finger 
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language, but by the much more rapid system of 
signs then coming into vogue. Thus he got the 
whole story out of the fisherman practically as I 
tell it you now,''' 

26. "Did yovi restore that cable? ' ' 
21. "No. There was an attempt to get our 
privilege taken away, on the ground that we had 
failed ; but Napoleon granted an extension until 
September 30th, 1851, by which date a substantial, 
well-protected line had to be laid. This was suc- 
cessfull}^ accomplished by a new company, which 
raised ^14,000 for the cable. 

28. "Looking back, I must confess it is a 
wonder that the first line worked at all. Yet it 
elicited from the Times a leader containing such 
passages as these: 'On Wednesday evening, at 
nine o'clock, the possibility of communication 
between France and England by electric telegraph 

was practically established The jest or 

scheme of yesterday lias become the fact of to-day. 
The wildest exaggeration of an Arabian tale has 
been oiitdone by the simple achievement of modern 
times.' " 

From "Daily Telegraph," 
August 28th, 1900, 
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Accepted ^;^,i^. 
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Accompanied f§ :fi^. 


Abandonment '^ ^. 


Accomplice la^^.tSm 


Abdicated ^"^,^ a. 


Accomplished ^ii; ^^ 


Abject ^ iI5. 


^^mw- 


Abjure 5g I^. 


Accord ;?3^ ^, B IB. 


Ablutions ^ }^. 


According ft';g;,- ^. 


Aboriginals ± #, ± ^. 


Accosted tStqi. 


Abounding ^ . 


Account »ji;;ilit a. 


Abreast 3fe ^'J- 


Accursed gM, pTM. 


Abruptly ^ f^. 


Accuse a 1i;S^. 


Absence ii. ^ tF.. 


Acheivement JSE Jfj ; # ^. 


Absent «. ^;iEE- 


Acquainted H^ #. 


Absolute a. ^^. 


Acquiescence IK ^, HI tSt. 


Absolutely adv. ^^. 


Acquired #. 


Absurdly p;^. 


Acres ^M; H ii- 


Abundance S ^, SI ^, 


Action ft i&. 


Abundant §, ^. 


Active ^^,M^- 


Accents ^|P|; i:#. 


Actual T^ 5^. 
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Adapted f^^.'feE^M. 
Additional JD M- 

Addressed t-SI^;E ^• 
Adhere miJi;ifi|fi. 
Adieu m >J'I- 
Adjacent MvS.,^^^- 
Adjusting ^ig,^#^. 
Admiral -^(ill^il?. ' 
Admiralty j^ jg! ^. 
Admirer |^ ^ :#. 
Admittance ff A; ^ ff ■ 
Adopted ii#;^li. 
Adoration # #. 
Advancirig.ji ^f,M0- 
Adventurous ^B;^'^- 
Advice MM 2: n, & ^■ 
Adviser fll ^ ^, B ^- :# 
Advocated WW^tMie- 
Affect #:^; it is. 
Aflection li 'ff. : 
Afforded m, M- 
Affright 3Si If. 
Afresh Sff • 
African a.. MM^^ii 
African ?z. ^Ja ^^^ A- 
Agedrt. if^,^. 

Agent'(\;:igA;;^;KiH 

Agony g H, f^. ^. 
Agreeable '^S- 



Agreement :fe ?&, ^n ^. 
Aim IE SI; ^.^. 
Aimless tli^.E^- • 
Air |ll>iC;S; it- 
Airy MM'MM.- 
Akin m M, ^ IS- 
Alacrity 'Eft jg ; ffi ?t. 

Albeit :=pji; BB- 

Ale ^ ®. 
Alike £.;—«. 
Alliance |PlSa;Sai^. 

Alluding m^;fi^. its. 

Almanacs M #> M 4^- 
Alongside »^ iV- 

Alter ^ Jr. 

Altercation :*i#, ^-Hf. 
Alternative H ^ »f» fl: ^ 

Altogether li:;^;^^. 
Ambassadors ^ ^. 

Amid SI ^tf*- 
Amidst It S- fal. 
Amongst iffi -^ ff*. 
Amount II i^;^^. 
Ample ■;jz.- 

Amusement t%M>WWL- 
Analects 5:^, 15 if. 
Anew S ^. 
Angel ^®^^;%^. 
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Angle :^,P, 

Anguish!^ tig, f^^. 
Animated ?g !&, # ^. 
Anniversary M^lM^- 
Announce ^ -^j ^ "@. 
Announcement ^ ■^. 
Antagonist m Wi ^■ 
Anticipations ^)f^. 
Antimony 5ce^J#JS, ^• 
Antipathy MB± *&■ 
Antiquity i^m, ■^R'm.m. 
Antlers :^,X:f')- 
Anxiety ^,^,'MM- 
Anybody ^ f& M A- 
Anyway M^,MM- 
Anywhere '^WSPi M- 
Apart Wi M- 

Apologetically ^ij &,3^ S- 
Apothecary MJS,^B- 
Appalling jSI^. 
Apparatus g^ -ft. 
Apparently PJ m,MB- 
Appeals^ It; W-WflB. 
Appellation ^ ^. 
Appertaining B M> M 1i^- 

Applied II M,Jnj!f^; ^m. 

Appointment lU^ !^ ^M; 
Apprehended f^. m. 



Apprehension "l^. 
Apprenticed ^ Bip, |Sl ilip. 
Approaching ^y j£. 
Appropriating ■^ :^ B I9- 
Approval jt. Mff-,MM- 
Approve v. Mf(-,Mf(-- 
Arabian «. ® M 3S M f6- 
Ardently # -^J. 
Arguments JJg^ ; Mtt; ?l? 

Aristocrats :m ^■ 
Arithmetic ^^,^ $B. 
Armament ^ ±, ^ ^ ; li 

Arrange ^#^,)^li. 
Arrangement ^ S, ^ #. 
Arrest ?Ii&;tt|£. 
Arrogant ^ ®, Q #. 
Arrow fj, :5^. 
Art^T5;1i«;^«. 
Artificial ^X,M^- 
Artillery izMlM^. 
Artist W^MMM^;^X. 
Ascended J^, ^. 
Ascertain # M, ^ M- 
Ascetic ii IS ^',m±. 
Ashen ^-g,. 
Aspect ^lfe,3g#. 
Assailant ^ ^ ^-. 
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Assembling ^ ^. 
Assented "^ f^. 

Assumed ^lii,|ES5;ig 
Assured )Sk%,W.'M- 
Astrolabe % U p] i B 

Atlas ilUil. 
Atmosphere ^ ^. 
Atoned; Mi:. 
Attached F^ M, ^ 






«) : 



Attachment ^'[f , MB] SS 

Attempting M M, ^ ^. 
Attempts fit. 

Attend jg,pj; -am. 
Attention :^ ;#.. 
Attentively ■^ i^, ^ ^.z 

Attested MBH;^ :^ ■ 
Attired ^frti;^:^; 
Attitude # S- 
Attract gi, 51 ll. 
Attractive !& A, rT ^• 
Attribute §S M, ^ M- 
Audience li ^, D§ ^. 
Aught iRII&fpIA;— /^^5^. 
August ® M A ^ . 
Auspicious "p , ^ '(ii ^^- 
Australian w. |i:^fiJ3gA- 



Australian «. MWI^izM'^- 
Author ^ f^ ^. 
Authoress ;^ ^ f^ ^. 
Authority mU\ ^?I2:*- 
Authorized :^ 1^.- 
Auxiliary |i |;5- 
Avarice % i^- 
Avenge ;^ffL,#^. 
Averaging^ it, -t^ti-. 

Averse M ^• 
AweJS'If. 

Awful Pi -rSi^lJW. 
Awkwardly ^ ^\ 

Awry^M.ii- 
Aye ;ft ;{^, 7TC ^. 



; «c 



B 

Backwardness S ']§ ; M il 

Badel^, 113-Wi. 

Badge it #,i^l|. 
Baffled fr ISC- 
Baggage ;f=r^. 
Bald-headed 3SIH- 
Baling @;;JC, ^yjc. 
Bandaging |^, ^. 

Bandying^^t, tiSc- 
Banished^^,^-^. 
Banishment 1^M,%%. 
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Banquet ^ )^. 


Bespeak^S, M^- 


Bar<i, #; mmm; w n 


BestowedjD,!^; ffl*?. 


±'i'pm- 


Betrayed KS;^:^. 


Barb a EL ?|J 55;^ ill- 


Betwixt ^Ji-^^rsT 


Barbarian 5f ® :^ A- 


Bided f^. 


Barbarous 5f fi-. 


Billets /h:ici5|. 


Barefooted # JE., ®t 


Billows 'Jg,^^. 


Barely -H ^. 


Bind fK, M- 


Bargain M ¥i- 


Binding fg,^;^ IT- 


BarkHifcHiS. 


Biographer ^%%tM. 


Barricade t^i^,#ta. 


Bit-4&,m'^. 


Barrier fi «. 


Black II ^. 


Baseless 4r£ *S, li :^ Jtlt- 


Blamed s| M> l§ ^• 


Bawling Pf #„ |Rp 5^. 


Blanched ^e;iie. 


Bead/hi^,ii:;^. 


Blaze ^^,®tt- 


Beaded 7^ 3$, ^ S^. 


Blazoned HS^,Mt^. 


Beams B ?fe,^ii;^tt. 


Bleeding ^ itl. 


Bedside ;^ ©J- 


Blindest ;|^SS, —mm^M.- 


Beggarman ^ ^ . 


Blind-folded^ Bit, «g a. 


Beginning ^ ^. 


Bliss # Is. 


Beheaded Df #. 


Block tfSB;*!- 


Belay ^11, S^. 


Blood jfii; jf>. 


Belfry M*«. 


Blows ^. 


Belly)®. 


Bositm,M- 


Beloved ^ ^ ;^. 


Bobbed ^ii,tr.ttr T 


Benefit fc @m M p^ ; ^'J d^- 


Bodily ^ ^. 


Benevolent t ^, j^> S- 


Bog n W- 


Benignity ^D #, tl M■ 


Bondage i^f^.^l^J^I-f^E]. 


Bequeatlled jt If, # jlf^. 


Bonds mil; M^- 
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Bonfire ig| 3^. 

Boommmzm. 

Booty ^#;2.!i^. 
Bare ^ I?, ^ a. 

Borne Jdn 11, l5|riS;ic;Ji. 
Borrow >(^ A- 
Bottled ^ )M. 
Boulders M :^. 
Boundary MM,t^^- 
Bounden ]gj M. 
Bounding {i,JiE. 
Bountiful a ^. 
Bountifully ^|f:,«jf.. 
Bounty M'^.igfc IS. 
Bowshot — :^ 2l 5^- 
Bracelet |^. 
Braggart :kBM,Wl^^- 

Brake m,m;mw}m> mm- 

Breach g^il; it 3|E. 
Bred /^ ^. 

Brethren li'ft, 51^. ■ 

Brick 51 . 

Brief ^^. 

Bristling ^ H f^ # ; ^ ^ 

Brooding gg HJ,. 

Broodifli, ^/^^m 
Broom ^. 
Broth ^ '^, H. 



f."!^ 



Bruited ^ 



Brutal ^n^'HiJSM. 
Buckles -^ 11. 
Buckler |i»,^. 

Buddhist ff 1^,(^15: ft. 

Budding lt±?E,^^. 
Build ^, H. 
Builders St ^-,^ ^• 
Building M^. 
Built m, ^. 
Bullet 5i %. 
Bullied®:tt, ^«• 
Bullyfc^.,itm•^M• 
Bulrnshes M^- 
Bungling Xjf^m *^ 
Burial u.^,M- 
Buried v. M.$^- 
Burst ^f^. 
Bushel ^', ij-. 
Business ^ ^. 
Buyer M ^. 
Bystanders ^M^. 



Cable ^^;^# mm , 
Calabashes MM.- 
Calamity }^ Ml- 
Calked SiVE,!i|&^. 
Calmly ^^„fa£^ a ;£. 
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Calmness ^,%-?; ^ Sjf. 
Calumets M^,^M M- 
Campaign ^W> Hi ^iP- 
Candidates '(^ M ^. lb # 

Canoes M'MM- 
Canonized M'M^, M-^B- 
Capable tg, J|.:0. ■ 
Capital ^;$:; ;^ {J^- 
Capitcl S" ,t| :^ Ji . 
Captain )^±; ¥ t- 
CaptorfiA^', ^±-' 
Carelessest MMM,M^^' 

Carts :$. 
Carved ^li. 
Cased ft, M- 
Caused g:, ^, -K- 
Cavalcade 1^1^/— I^Aif • 
Cavalier ^}i$,-#±;#f±- 
Celebrated 7^ ^ H- 
Celebration UMM^fM^- 
Censure W.%'M^- 
Centuries WB'WC^^- 
Ceremonial ItfS- 
Certainty 5i K ^ V- 
Chaff m- 
Chain ^IJl®. 



Chambers ^^i 
Champion m±,^M;^ 

Chant nmrn pg. 

Chapter ^, fp. 

Charge ;^.®^,«{i;^^. 

Charger DJ^;g|E^. 

Chart fLvSl;. 

Chase 31; i^- 

Qhasra mW.> '0^W- 

Chattels ie It, ti-a^. 

Cheat.fcA^,liT;l1^S 

Cheer '^ |g. 
Cheerfulness 'I^ ^. 
Cheerily '^ii. 
Chest fg;B&J. 
Chide Jl, M. %■ 
Childhood ^0t, ^^Bti^. 
Chill ^ 5^. 

Chime — 15:, In ^,^-11. 
Choice gjf M ;al#- 

Choir ^ it. 
Christian ^ # iJt #. 
Chum Ip] ^. 
Cicada W 3f . 
Cider ^1 li M- 
Circuits 5t;*;)^KI. 
CitademSS- 
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Citizens i^fff A; H K- 
Citizenship ^ K ^ ffi ^ 

Civilization 5C {t- 
Clamom mm, :kV^- 
Clan m. 
Clansmen mmXM&A- 

Clash mm±m. 

Clasped ^, fg. 
Clave Ifi, fifi. 
Claws ;|l. 

Clearings IB *S ±, ii- 
Climate ^il; a ±. 

Cling urn, mn^,m^^- 

Close «. 5S g, /]> g. 
Close z'. gg,^. 
Clothing n. :^Wi. 
Cloven ^^,^iF,B,MlK. 
Cluster — M,-'M,-'M- 
Clutches. 
Coarser i^ ffi, E *!!• 
Cobbler e IE. 
Coble ¥ Jf£ ?i fS. 
Cobweb U$^.I^. 

Coffin m- 

Coin §1. 
Coincidence j® ^) ^ 

Collapse ^ ^, i®. IJ. 



^N 



Collar^. 

Colleague I^^, IBIIg. 
Combined —^,M^- 
Comely jfc H, i^ ^. 
Commanded B^J,^U- 
Commandant ^ -rM, X giji . 
Commanding «. M^'MM- 
Commence ^, ^. 
Commendatory |^ H . 
Comment ^ ^. 
Commercial '^ ^. 
Committed ^g. 
Common «. S'^t; ^ S- 
Commons «. ^; K- 

Commotion ®fL,S iL- 
Communicated ^jf, -gjf . 

Communication ^jS.;^^. 
Companionship S^;^^. 
Comparative Jt^,i^.-^. 
Compass HM,^-;^. 

Compasses MIWIM,#^. 
Compassionate mmMB- 
Compatible '^g. 
Compelled |K it, {i} ^/^ ^ 

Compensation gUi it, HI ft. 
Complacency®^; ^^; 

Complement ^- fi, ^ ^. 
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Complete :^J|-,^f,;i]. 
Completely % ^. 
Complexion M i^tM '&■ 
Complication ^ ^■, ff ^. 
Complied^ If, ^. 
Compliment-ili: a ;t ISMI 

Compose &. S^; ffilO^, 

Composed «. ^W,^B- 
Composition M^,'^^- 
Composure Wff.SfrS. 
Comprehend PJ fi, if ^• 
Compressed ^ M- K M- 
Computed fi" ^. 
Comrades IpJ f=l^, # ^g. 
Concealed ^W.'> ^Wc- 
Conceived 'ii^;?i^J,)^#. 
Conception ft fi, # i&. 
Concern P '^, S ^• 
Concerned ^ MM- 
Concluded ^;£;gf^,':^. 
Condemned t'J ;£,:£#;» 

Condition '[f^, MU- 
Conduct t/. ?1S; {§ JJ. 
Conducting ^ Si; ^a ^. 
Conferred Jn,ll§,^. ® 
Confessors j|c fS ^■ 



Confide -a^^f, ft ^. 
Confiding ©^ ft A, Mtl 

Confined PS fIJ, PS jlf^. 
Confinement ^ M, H S§- 
Confirm -^^/^gg. 
Conflict 14 li,;^^. 
Confound iSH^f;^, ^fL- 
Confounded S, S• 
Confront ;fS tji;, K M- 
Confused ,=^ SL- 
Confusion •If:?dS;#il,||«L. 
Conger-fisher §§ |||. 
Congratulate ^,^§2. 
Conjuration Jgl ^ ^t ^ jfili 

Conjurer ^ 7i m, B M Eip. 
Connected ii-^,;fa^. 
Conqueror ^. 
Conscientious ^ ^ ifj. 
Consequently jlb, HJf JK- 
Consider MM; MIM, Hll; 

Considerable 1^^,Mi^- 
Considerate g 'Ji., )il M- 
Consideration ^tt.; S.M- 
Consoleg^. 
Conspirators ^^, WMM- 
Constant "f; 11#, © ^. 
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Coolness mm, Z^!^; WM- 

Coping ®^',gE;5. 

Copper w. ^ Up). 
Copper a. ^ ^ -£,. 
Corpse ^ #. 
Correct JE^,"^. 

Corrupt n m, M SSC- 

Costume BR ^;:&)3R. 
Cotton ;f,f.;fE;;t,f,^J?. 
Cotton-yarn ij^, B.- 
Couch ^^, ti • 
Counsel ■^ Pi, f]-^. 
Counsellors ^M:^&, M 

Count H-^;MH;;lg^. 
Countenance ^M,^^' 
Counter I^M' 
Countryman ® A> # ^• 
Coursing ^ ^r. 

Court mu,-mn; mu, 

Ccurteous ^ jjlf . 
Covet -^g,:^^. 

Coward ^$m,MB m- 

Cowardice H^^ '14, ^ti 

Crackled mmmM- 

Craggy i?, US di. 

Crazed mU;nm MM. 



Constancy ^ft,/p^;® A. 
Constantly "fil,* ^. 
Constitutes #|;K,iafS; ■ 
Construed jl? PJ. 
Consult ■^li,ffl-K. 
Contact II i£,^«. 
Contemplation J^Sf,, |j;^. 
Contended ^ ^■. 
Contingencies i^) f^ ^ ^, 

Continual jlS & -^ Wi- 
Continuation }§^^,^M- 
Contract v. ^^,t:±; t&i 

m,mm. 

Contradiction ^M jx ^ "§> 

mm. 

Contrary ixli,*aR. 
Contributed t^M; fi Ift, 

Contribution %'^; fi ^. 
Contriving If S,B^fi. 

Control ^5J,frm. 
Convenient 'J]^,^^. 
Converse &. M ^' 
Converse a. H IS. M $!• 
Conveyed 5l,^;'(fM. 
Convinced ^ ^n, fi M- 
Convulsive ^ ©j )|ll ^i. 
Cookery ^M^ m- 
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Created^/^, ^, JU. 
Creator it ^ ^. 
Credit ft ;llig. 
Creek /]-* inj. 

Crested ;^-l:^,ilSafi5. 
Crimson m U •&• 
Cringe g|i;^iM, IS ^. 
Crisped Mia. 
Crooked M &l- 
Crouched M{^>!» i^- 
CrowniM, IS- 
Cruise^^f.-ai-^, iK^- 
Crumbling^l??,;!;?^^ 

Crushed M«, il) It- 
Cr^'Stalin^JCnt?,,^^. 
Culminating S S, S S- 
Culpable pf ^. 
Cultivated fJcW ,^JS ; WM ■ 

cuitmeM^ , mit; mm, 

Curacies i^ffiJBc gill ±11. 
Curate /(^Mft^ilJ ■ 
Curator ^ ^- :#. 
Curiosity jff -^ ;2: >6, U ^ ; 

Curling M M- 
Customary « •?!?, -K S* ^ll- 
Cymbol fj ®. 



D 

DaggerJallJ, MTJ- 
Dairy^fLM- 
Damagei^W.tlW. 
Dames fiM A- 
Dance i^E^;. 
Dancers ^M^- 
Darling K-^^/hM. 
Dart^ffi,^tiJ. 
Dashed ® ^, H- 
Daunted Htfi- 
Dauntless ::fefli,-^^^. 
Dawdling f^^i^^. 
Dazzling ^MM^- 
Deadly 111 ^j, MS- 
Deafening S 5 ^ »• 
Deals V. ^ M, M- 
Dearly m M- 
Dearth ^^,:^je.. 
Debating M WS- 
Decapitated ^SH. 
Decay m%l^M- 
Decent ^t^.,m'S:. 
Decided M '^, ^ K- 
Decidedly***^ '"^ ^ 



\>) t/V 1(Y%* 



Decision ^i) |f , if m. 
Deck^M- 
Decline ^MMM- 
Declivities ^^,^'^. 
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Decrees. Ma- 
Dedicated m, ^ fc- 
Deemed B :^,S.^f.. 
Deep «. ^. 
Deep a. W.- 
Deepened M^.^i'M- 
Defence mm^McA^W- 
Defendant !gig^,^:#; 

IS W- 

Defended ^ ^. 
Deference ^^,111^. 
Defiantly -^ |i — Ig. 
Defiles m^,^^- 
Definite /f:] PR, - ^. 
Defrauding ^C^JJitJi. 
Degraded A *& 12 tft- 
Degree ^;|^M. 

Dejected it /I ^;^^. 
Delight m M- 
Delivered ^; ^. 
Deliverance iJ:^;^. ft. 
Delusion il ?J., i6 ± ig it 
Demanded 3^ ^, # ff . 
Demolish iSi^.T!^®. 

Demon ^,M- 
Demonstrations ^^,^^; 

Dense 1^^,81^. 
Depaitil^ll,:^'^. 



Departmer.t ^^Jt;^^; 

Deportment ^ tr , ^ B- 
Derived ^^jK, ^3^. 
Derogatory m^^'MM- 
Descendants ^- B, ^ #■ 
Descent ^ ^ , P! Bl ; IJ^ ?|£. 
Described ^ii;flS:^. 
Description ife j^, !® ^ 'tt 

Deserted ^ ^ , ^ ^. 
Deserter g| ^. 

Deserves B#- 
Desiring Wi,m- 
Despatch 7i. ^#. 
Despatch v. ^, ig, H, -^. 
Desperate ^ JE, W '^■ 
Despise || ;ig. 
Destination :* IpU ; @ fi^ ffl. 
Destitute i|,i|ifeS. 
Detachment ^ii^,Jtl^. 
Detect ^[ii,=ggti}. 
Determination \^ ;^. 
Deterrent il M. # Jh. 
Detestation M M, 'It M- 
Dethroned ^^, aSl3EE- 
Developed ^ jH . 

Devise »fi,^^, urn. 
Devoid ?^S. 
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Devoted -^r^|fe^;;S,i5, 



Devouring ^^M, ^W4 
Dexterously M ^• 
Diameter it @,M#. 
Diary U, H #;. 
Didst -t, 1- 
Diet ^ %. 

Differing ^M ^IpI- 
Difference f^^MMl^yA- 
Dignified^ IK ^. 
Dignity J^H,^ H- 
Dike :^^; 41, a. 
Dilatory mMMM,^WM- 
Diligence Wl #• 
Diligent ill :;/;. 

Dim^^.'K^^tn;]. 

Diminished j^. 
Diminishing j)^. 
Dimness 011, -1^ IS- 
Diplomat ^ ^ ^, ft J^ li 

Diplomatic ^^5 ■,'^9\-^t ■ 
Direction :fjf>] ; m.%,M%- 
DisafEected:??;^^,]^:^!]. 
Disappointment % M- 
Disaster MfL;i^W. 
Discard ^^,?, a 
Discharge ^P ; 1^, ^. 



Disciple Ife T, P^ A. 
Discipline n. IC #, Hj f ![. 
Discipline v.%.M,%. %% 
Disclose -j^mif'^ • 
Disclosure %W,WbM- 
Discomfited ^ 'f^, Jf t)?. 
Discount JFf to. 
Discoverer ^I^^; ^HJ§#. 
Discussed IS 1^, 1® ^1- 
Discussion P t§r- 
Disdaining ^;ia,@|5l'#. 
Disease ^ ^. 
Disengaged M |iC, P Ifc- 
Disgrace H ^, ^ ii!i- 
Disgraceful ^ ^. 
Disguise 1g^, IS tS-. 
Disgust M ^- 
Dishonourable ^ ^ ®, Pf 

Disloyal ^ j®.. 
Dismal 'Ii^,'Ig'tt • 
Dismay ^ «, ^ M- 
Disordered :^mi?, ^fl- 
Dispensing !&, ^ ffi- 

Displayed M^>I^?i 
Dispose 9 ; #. IbJ , fifl iti] . 

Disposition 'g^'ft- 
Dissipation ^ M fi W ^ 
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Distil mM,Mm- 

Distinguish^ PI, P5'l. 
Distributed ^M>^l^- 
Disused BM,M]\]- 
Diversion M^; 5^ itj. 
Divorce f;fc^,^i is. 

Dizzy Si # a IK- 

Dock®^. 

Doctrines ±^,it5J. 

Document -JCM I %^^Mt 

Doer # ^. 

Doings :if :^ ; ^• 

Dole^ia^. 

Domain 1= ^, H ±, M lH 

Domestic ^ p3 ; fll ^. 

Domesticated ^ ^il . 

Dominion ^±,MiBl;±1l 

Donkey ffi. 

Dots K. 

Dotted ?^'ifi. 

Doubtful mm, -m. 

Doubtless M ^, -^ ^• 
Doubling ^ |}^. 
Downfall MW>MCl- 
Downright fa it, It 6- 
Dozed ^^iRJ: ft ;1gm. 
Drained ^^; ^7^. 
Drama it iilft^i:- 
Draught — ^, — $X- 



Drawers "^ :#. 
Dreamily ^ B||. 
Dress :Jc )5R. 

Drift v.mm,M ^. 

Dripping li T, ^ iS. 

Drums ^. 

Dubiously Hi^JSm. 

Due0fJi#^,1i^1J- 
Duli:f:0j1,l!t;. El^. 
Duly ^^ij, Jit. 
Dumb K5. 

Dumbfounded g ^ P ^. 
Duplicity ZIjIj., ®:fN. 

DustJl;mm, SiL. 
Dutch #jl. 
Dutchman # M ® A. 
Dwarfed ® ^, -feE M. 
Dwindle B A\ ^1^ /h. 

E 

Eagerly % ^. 
Earliest M ^■ 
Earthenware m^^,%^- 
Eastern y^ '}] . 
Ebbs5gi|l3. 

Ecclesiastic %, gij), ^ -i. 
EchoHI^.t^Ii. 

Edge7J^l)±iSn;a. 
Educated^ /ft- He ^. 
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Education M."^- 
Efficiency Jfj i^, ^ ■^, 
Eighteen -[- A. 
Eighth HA. 
Eighty A +. 
Elaborate WM- 
Elated # a •^#. 
Electric MMn- 

Element M M (fg ri *)• 
Elephant ^. 
Elevated ||, W, #. 
Elevation ^ ^. 
Elicited ?I{iJ,JgPj3. 

Eloquence H^^'; mm^Wi. 
Elsewhere jgij ^. 
Eludes m M, ^. 
Embalm B^if^^^M^. 
Embarrassment MW.,^^ 

mm 

Embassies ^ g . 
Emblazoned ^flJ- 
Emblem 1211,^5^. 
Embrace ^J^. 
Eminence ^ ^. 
Eminent #K,.^@. 
Emits P± Hi, ^ffi. 
Emoluments fj^ jji^. ' 
Emotion gc®, 'ft ,^. 
Emphatic ffl;fj,;JlB;fj. 



Employment M-M,Wi.M- 
Encamped tE :^, .It g. 
Enchanted f£ ^, i& @^. 
Enchanter ^ A ^, iiE A 

Encourage ^ ^J, J|i :K )1. 
Encouragingly #0,^^. 
Endowed^.®; f^ g^. 
Endurance M S,, M- WS- 
Energetic %^;^J. 
Engine ^|§;ti p. 
Engineer X^gij), ai^glp. 
English «. ^ S A- 
English a.mi^^U- 
Enlightened g^ii,XB^. 
Enormous @:^. 
Enquiring fg f^. 
Enrolled X^'^^. 
Enslave ® :^ tC ^• 
Ensued m ^^, IS ^■ 
Enterprise H |5^ ^ H. 
Entertainers fSf#;^-, :±A. 
Enthusiastic f^ Jtj>- 
Enthusiasm ^ jC>. 
Entreat ^, ff. 
EntryA, 5i;fll#c,^ia. 
Envelope n. fa #]-. 
Enveloped ■© ^. 
Envoy ^ £• 
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Equally IrI ^, ^ i=a_h T- 

Equator #. ^. 

Equipage E^;:?^;li 

Erect a.MiM.- 
Erected v. |^ jt. 
Error ®, i§ i!^. 
Escort W: Jt, '^ |g- 
Essence 7^ :l,fi#. 
Essentially :;fc^,::;cK- 
Established M. tS- 
Establishment 0? ^ E ^ 

Esteemed ®: g, .t If ; 16- 
Eternal ;^ it- 
Eternity ^ it, yTC/fr"- 
Etiquette )f§ fS, jf^ ^. 
European a M J^ ^ M El- 
Evenly q^ IE, ##. 
Eventful/^ MS ;i§^^. 
Everlasting :^ :£t, ^ ^• 
Evidence n. M ^• 
Evidence z'. ^ P. 
Exact a. ^, jE- 
Exacting v. '^^■ 
Exaggerated ft 5S, M ?!• 
Exaggeration ii ?S tl? M, 

Examine # ?iC ; ^ ^ 



Exceed ffi j^, M [i]- 
Exceedingly 16 M, ^. 

Excelled MS.'^tiJ • 
Exception ^\] 9\- ; I^- 
Exceptional ^ij ^f, ^ ;^. 
Excuse ^, 1^, J?, ^. 
Execute Hg|i,Ii'fM^. 
Executio 1 ;ff ^1], Wt W.- 
Executioners ^^ ?flj 'g, fIJ 

Exemplified ^ PJ, ^ tfH- 
Exhaled ft Hi I # ffi- 
Exhausted Wi^MM- 
Exhaustion ijM.^M- 

Exhibited MHJ-MEiEM. 

Exhibition MK,E?"J- 
Exiles e:-^^-, m^^, 

Hi#^-. 

Exist %, ;j^, ;ffi. 

Existence ^,#;£t- 
Exorbitant i^^.ii^. 
Expelled tjLffi,iP,.fS^. 
Experienced S M, M ©• 
Experiment K ,^, M; S• 
Expiration ^J ?1 , Ji 19 . 

Explanation MP, f?^- 
Exploit 7^i Uj. 
Exponent ^TO^-, W^M- 
Exposed ^W,; MM; K# 
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Extension BtfcM PR. 
■Extent mi<, M M- 
Extending M^, It M- 
Exterminate ^ H. 
Extolled m. ^, M -^■ 
Extorted Mm,^^,5M#. 
Extract BB,M^i- 
Extraordinary # "r?. 
Extravagance ^i^,'M^- 
Extreme @, ^. 
Extremely M,S. ift- 
Extremity g C> H SI- 
Exuberance %^,M:^- 

Exult ff r^. 

Exultingly TA t^- 
Eye-lid Bib ^. 
Eye-sight Bib ^. 

F 

Facility ^ M>- 

FademW(.;m^;nm. 

Fags ^n^^^^^ 

Fail5tig,:^45i; >^M, rr 

Fainz^. W^;W:,M- 
Fain «. )ij> &, S S.- 
Faint # <: ; E ||- 
Faintly ^^;^||. 



Fair^.-^lM-^. 
Fairly 'I^ ^, M ^. 
Faltered #14, 1® ni,^^ 
Faltering # # |g If. 
Familiar -^ i&, W ^. 
Fancied g ?J„ E- ' 
Fantastic S ^. 

Fared it ii;m^f.' 
Farewell ^ 5'1 :t M- 
Farms H-ff.Jtii. 
Farthest M ^^ 
Fastened ^ ffi. 
Fasts ^^, II 5fi. 

Fatali5:?E,i5:#. 

Fatality py ill, ^S!C. 
Fatherland X^ZI^M 
Fatherless fi 5^,1.. 

Fatigued E^- 
Favourable JlH, p. 

FavoiirsMM, l.J^- 
Fearless ^HUf. 
Feast g;;^, M- 
Feasted t^^,ai®. 
P^eatures ^ |^. 

^edMm,mmn. 

Feeling it 'ft, «• 
Feign #:^. 
Fell m, »■ 
Feminine M*^^^. 
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Fervently it ^3],^ if. 
Feudal ;t $R g,, g |=m 
Fever Ji^,iJ?E. 
Fiendish in M M- 
Fifteenth Ig-f-S- 
Fifty 3£+. 

Figure ?^m;^@; 3^ B 
Filthy i^ m. 
Final S^;,^. 
Finale 15 a&,^±i^ M- 
Finally M^>l^> :i;- 
Finery S Is ;2:^|f(5. 

Fired ^ It, It »■ 
Firelight ifi % . 

Firelit|!ef^;7t-;C- 
Firmament ^ ^. 
Fishers ?j^ ^. 
Fitting -:g;^g. 

FixedgfeM — ^,^- 
Fixing M^. 
Flag ;gf . 

Flaring ia)l;tS^. 
Flash — Pf , — ^. 

Flatteries tS^. 
Flaunting '^j^;r#5S. 

Flax M, 35 IE- 
Fleet &m,m.n- 

Flint ^5. 

Flood m 7jc, s m- 



Flourished ^ ^. 

Flung mm;my;m.m; 

Flush 11 5^. 

Foiled ^±,{!E^|g|i^ 

Folly M.Uffi^D. 
Foolery Btf.S-^. 
Fooling z.. B^,l!l^®. 
F'orbade ^ .i]:. 
Forceps ^ip. 
Forces %W\^i]. 
Foremost J^ gtj. 

Forfeit 13; ffi;|j)?& 
Form;^. ffi ; i/^ ^ 

Form^.M'f1^-# BK. 
Former ±Xp;rs5t^ A (Ji 

Formerly ^ hII- 
Formidable pf 'Mi 
Formulated ^ ^, ^ ^'J. 
Forerunner m ft :|f;S^fe; 

Forshaken ^ 5fe.- ^ T- 
Forsooth Kai-ili B- 
Forthwith ^ Jlfc, :i gp. 
Fortification :{^i^, ii^ J; 

Fortress M Ml. 
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Forward IbJ hiJ. 


Furs^^. 


Found V. |l] jt. 


FuryaSJ,5Si:,'Ift^. 


Four-fifth 31^:5:0. 


Fused U it- 


Fourth ^ pg. 


G 


Fowls -^ %. 


Fragment Ti? Yx- 


Gaily ifel^K. 


Frank iiLD|,iie. 


.Gain#,?i,i|. 


Frantic ® ^. 


Gainsay ^th^Igl. 


Frantically ^V.^. 


:Gallantry ^ji,^^. 


Fraud ^fJ£,t^S- 


Gang m, m, W- 


Fraught % m. 


Gantlet •$. f ] ( - A ^ ^ 


FrayBtnI,^Ii. 


m±, ^mxm^m 


French «. ® j!f^?£-@. 


r^lrfn^^;^). 


French ;?. J'i @ A- 


Gaps^«;fil^:. 


Frenchman ?i ^ A- 


Garrison n. mrj^MS^^ 


Frequenting "fri' ^J. 


Garrison e;. |fiE^,^J^. 


Freshly ff Hi- 


Gates PI M PI 


Frightened '!'|i!l #. 


Gateways P^ n . 


Frightful Pf -ta. 


Gayeties f^M>Wi^* 


Friendship 2^ te,^'l, 


Gaze^H. 


Frivolity^. |!?;ig^. 


Gems J. 


Frost g. 


General « #}3i- 


Fruitful mm%,n^Wu. 


Generally X Wt- 


Fulfilled >ft jS ; E l<^. 


Generosity iz.m.,%^- 


Fumbling ^ ^. 


Generous :k.M>i^&- 


Funeral ^ |?^, # fit. 


"Genial Jn M- 


Fuirling ^ ifeH. 


Geographical || ii # ±, 


Furnished ii ^, {jt |^. 


mm±. 


Furrow 5^31, IE I^- 


Geography ^ ilfc J^. 
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Geomancers ^ ^ ^. 
Geometry M^,Mi^- 
Germany @. ^ . 
Gesticulating U^^3- 
Gesture ^^. 
Ghosts^, liis^. 
Giddiness [g-; ^: . 

Gifted /ft- ^ . 

Gigantic M :;^ IHI # 
Glance l:M,^f!|. 
Glare ^T*. 
Glass $lt ^^> 
Gleamed ^^,#jl&. 
Glimmer ^^T,#i!j^-. 
Glimmering tii:^. 
Glistened ^Tpe,'^7\=.. 
Gloriously H M- 



Giowz-. iiin, ^jfeft. 

Glowed g^.fiS;:^. 
Glutinous If ^,igt)l. 
Goal^^. 

Godless (HI fil',^ ft Jil?;-. 
Gongs ^. 

Goodly ft ::fc- 

Goods 1^ m- 

Gorgeous SI jl,# re. 
Gorget ^<Cj.^. 



Gossip ^ %M.. 
Government j^ J^. 

Gourd HSM- 
Grace ,^ S. 
Gracefully ^C #, 1^ f^- 
Grade ^ S^. 

Grand ffij®,#:S; ft ;fC. 
Grandly ^ ::fc. 
Grandsire fl ^C ; ffl^- 
Grant fr-,?t;i!g^ 
Graphic j® ^• 
Grappling fflJ0l S #. 

Gratitude gcfc- 
Grave a. % ^. 
Gravel /h:^M'^^- 
Gravely ^H. 
Gravity f5 S- 
Grey® a,:?)t^. 
Grievous "0]" -p ; f ij. 
Grievously ^ 'I^. 
Grimly ^ M- 
Groans Pi^B^^. 
Grocer ^p«oll«l®. 
Groom % ^. 
Growl Rft. 
Gruesome J^ J^. 
Grumbling :^'g", 
Guide V. ?1 ^. 
Guide/?, fi^^-. 
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Guillotine if ® ^. 
Guilt ^. 
GulfggtB^,gg%, 
Gushed #{i},1iffi. 
Gutta-percha ^ -jt W- 

H 

Hailed :?ID**,^]^. 
Hailstone ^Jc @. 
Hale Ji 5M. 
Halted ff ^. 
Hampered :^ ^. 
Handled ^ S ; g j^- 
Hardening ® ^. 
Hardihood ^.^, M ^ 

Hardy Pli)^,Pli]5M. 
Hare ^. 
Hast ^]". 

Hastened M, i&, ^ If. 
Hatred B M, It 'M- 
Haughtily aft. 
Haughtiness S 'i5[. 
Haughty M ^. 
Hauled 11 )EB,^^. 
Haunches :^ fli, W- 
Hawk ii, HI. 
Haze S M.. 
Headdress M Wj- 
Headman g, ^ 111]. 



Headmastership H^^l^- 

Heal»vS,|l}S. 
Health^ Si II5S. 
Hearken IPI. 

Hearsay IS if, E r^ • 
Heartily mi^,;fi- a. 
Heartrending fi^C;., if I^. 
Hearty '1^1^, jC;-.^'. 

Heedful ^n3l;'^:t 
Heedless ;p5J,:T< ■&?#.. 

Heiress :^ ft li ;t ± ^. 
Helmet ^, ^ . 
Henceforth jib ^. 
Herbs ^. 

Hereditary -jfirli, Jffl'ti. 
Heresy :feit,M5lS,fi lie. 
Heretofore BhU,^ 335. 
Hero" ^ ^. 
Herrings ^ ^.' 

Hesitating ^5S,5t3i. 
Hesitation jg^. 

Hewers i:^ Tic ^;m 5^. 
Hideous SI S^ A tS. 
Hierarchy Uc # iSc i^, it 

Highway ;JC i^, 'git- 
Hinges ^M- , 
Historian ^^ ^,m^M- 
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Hitch«. ^SDS, ^^. 

Hitch V. IJj ffi. 

Hitherto W^r-^"^- 

Hoard fj#. 

HoarsefflI|,7^V'i;}'^'g^ 

PIoisting^,it|G. 

Hold ffi ®, #. 

Hollow ^ -ilnl, m] itil. 

Hollowness ^ i,"] . 
Holy fill H. 
Homage ^ Ijj:. 
Homesick S. ^ jlj^ . 
Homestead M ^> it.M- 
Hoot ;fe n|. 
Hopefully :^- M- 
Hopeless ^ ^ 
Hopelessness ^ gg , 
Horde ^,13?. 
Horny r^-:^, in -^ 

Horror 3Si'ffli,:t^. 
Horseback ^ ^ . 
Hospitals B|%,|^f5£. 
Hostess ic i ;\^. 
Hounds II ::ft. 
Household ^E,t^4',^t'i-. 
Hovering ;{fi£; MM 

Howbeitgi^,f^]|n. 
Hues H -fe. 

Hull la #. 



Humanely ^.l.-t:^-. 
Humanity A tt- 
Humble f| ^ . 
Humour ^^,'^ 'ft. 
Hundredth |f^ — "gf. 

Hurled^A,^jA;^,S- 
Hut /h M, :^ M- 

Hydraulic 7jC ^J. 
Hypocrite fi © ^^. 

I 

IdleilSllitf. 
Ignorant M B^, M H- 

Illiterate M^PpI,*^^^. 
Illusion £] M:, fH it. 
Illustrious W^,M^- 
Imam IlI^|5:g]Ii, 
Imaginary 15^^-1, ^^^;^. 
Imagination i-] /I, 3:7f|i. 
Immediate jt |[I. 
Immense ::^, ^. 
Immoral in ^, ;f;^. 
Impassive il gc i^. 
Impassively ^ ^, # ^ @ 

Impatience 'tfe ^, # £»;. 
Impede Ir^®-, 15a jilf. 
Impenetrable ^ nX ^- A 

5S:^A. 
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Impertinent MMW^,^^ 

m • 
Implements ^§ i^. 

Importance ^ 1?, ^ M. 
Imposing ff ^,|l:i[. 
Impossible ^ "Hb. 
Impotent 4i:/j,fi||. 
Impressions mMMm'^H-f- 
Improve ^ jS i6 i£, if ;g 

Improvements t(^"jR, 3^ j^j 

Impulse ^ a ; it WJ. 
Inasmucli ^ iX> It f^^ 
Incense ^. 
Inclement j^ gfi. 
Inclosing Q ^S- 
Inclosures S p3 ± iffi, [i 

Incoming A, ?§■ 
Incorporated IUji ^. 
Increase if M- 
Incredible Bit, ]ii^MM. 
Incurred M%> IS.- 
Incursions ^ |^, A M- 
Independence g ft, g i- 
Independent ^i it, g i- 
Indignity ^^.ffrS--^ 
Individual ^A,^.A- 



Indoctrinated ^ gljl. 
Indolence ^ M, 1® ffi- 
ft. 



Indoors ;fl£PB ft, -J 
Induce ^ ^. ( 

Industry f J l^iX^. 
Ineffectual fRE '^. 
Inert ^^^M^ M- 
Infallible H It. l!S 1^- 
Infant ® M, # ^. 
Inferior TM;ll*J;.3iJ^. 
Inferred &.^,W.^]i- 

Infidel M lie :2: A- 

Influence Ji ft, Ji ft i; ; 

Ingenious tflW.;^^- 
Inhabitants ^ R. 
Inherit'^ ^. 
Inhuman ^fH. 
Iniquity ^a¥,5f^?#>l^?E. 
Injunctions fll ^, |w,b. 

Injured ft, 11 «• 
Ink M 7jC. 
Irland ftjlj. 
Inmates M^ A- 
Inmost ;ft ^ 'SS- 
Inner |p] Mt &M- 
Inquiringly M F"1- 
Insatiate IRIM J5I- 
Inscrutable pil] , ^ pJ-S.^i 
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Insect ^H,^^. 
Insensible ^ ^n ^, # ^. 
Insensibly vp ^P ^ ^. 
Insignificant M JE. @ S- 
Insisted .^^,^^. 
Insolence ^'li.te ft. 
Insolent '^'liJiJjiW. 
Inspection S i?, # S- 
Instance # %, ?] M- 
Instinctly X 'S, ^ fi.. 
Instinctively ;^ ^ 'H:- g)f it, 

Instructed ^ $\l 
Instruction -^ %-,^ glij. 
Instrument ^ -ft-. 
Instrumental ' M j^ VS JI-- 
Insulating Pft '®, iil :^ if 

Insulation Pil 'E> J£l ^ {f 

Insulators Pi Mi-%, f^ -Jr- 
Insurgents '^ ^ . 
Insurrection -(^ ft, JJC fS- 
Intellect ^;fj,5S?^.;f;. 
Intellectual M^i\,^^lJ. 
Intelligence '^M^;^. 'E- 
Intense S.Jg^i. 
Intention #. !,,#. [bJ. 
Interest S5ls. 



Interesting ^ ^ ^. 
Interposed ^ g , S ''^■ 
Interrogatively i^PJI, SN.1. 
Interrupted T'^S?; E!l> P^ 

Iff,; ^ B- 

Intervals PHirE;7^Il#,[I^^ 
Interview If M ; # pS- 
Intimate v. ^h :^, 'flj ■^• 
Intimate «. il^, ^0 £. 
Intolerable ^> fg ,^, H Jffi. 
Intolerably Sy^- 
Intrigue ^li,tt^. 
Introduced ^fj- f^, ^1 ^. 
Introducing ^I ji, |t A- 
Intrusion Ti A' ^ A- 
Invade ^ ^. 

Invaders^ A ^,35:^^'. 
Invalid ff| A- 
Invariably fj^^ '/j?, '^ ^. 
Invasion ^^fjc- 
Invention |ljig,^njl. 
Involved #}J!J5^; Q-^. 
Irons |^;/hi5. 
Irreparable |!i| 'BJ f^ ip. 
Irresistibly ^ fg M Jt- 
Islanders % ^. 
Isle ft l!it. 
Islet /h ft. 
Issue^/i;^-^;^^. 
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Jangling ^- g^, ^ ^g". 
Jealousy ^ ,^,. 
Jeering P^ ^, ^ B- 

Jest m}B.,mm:tm; '^rn- 
Joiner ^^^. 
Jolly '^ ^, 1^ 'l^. 
Jubilee :feife^;tl!ffm;fC 

M y^ • 
Judged ^ij if. ^t-']. 
Judgment H ft, ;£ if. 
Juggle a^^i^fi^ 
July^^;!. 
June 7^13. 
Junior i5&, ii?. 
Junks fj; te. 
Justice ^^; ife t-i) 'g. 
Justification ^ ^, ^Ij ft 
Jutted ^ti},# IB. 

K 

Keen^lFi]. 
Keenly ^flj. 
Keenness ^^ n^ ; iSfiJ. 

Kindled -^iC 16; * A- 
Kingship '£^±Wiit^ 

Knight ^±,lUjffi:±;it^f*. 



Knightly ^±ia. 

Knit V. M W.- 

Knuckle MM, M^^Pfii- 



L,aborious Hi ^, ^ ^. 
Labyrinth ^ !l&, ^ Pf. 
Lack ^ ^. 
Ladies ^ ^. 
Lambent ®t|;® SS- 
Lamenting mi%,% ft- 
Landed ^ ^. 
Landscape ilj 7j^. ;y;.. 
Lastz^. ■g,M:5^,»A■ 
LastlyM^,l§S'J• 
Later§il;H^■ 
Latitude ^. H. 
Latter H^tt"^^— ^. 
Laughter ^;^^. 

Laurels S®;^#,^ M. 

Lavish 'Ijl ^|5. 

Lawsuit M- ^■ 

Lazyli'W. 

Leadership ^^±®; ^ 

Lean j|^. 

Leapt iE- 

Learn ^. 

Leave j^. ffi 11; jl,'^; ^. 
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Iveavened ^ M- 
I^ecture j^ f^. 
Left :£. 

Legend 1^1^,^^^. 
Leisure 1 Hg. 
Lengthen ^ ^, ^ ft. 
Lengthwise |St ^■ 
Lesson j^ /J?.; j)gg|s; J>^^ 
Lethargy # ft, © 'H- 
Level Isl#,¥^. 
Leveled Hg ^, fi i^. 
Liberality /¥ :t> )?^ 11- 
Liberally a: J¥, :!)¥• 
Liberty :^?fl; Q fi±:1l 
Library Ii« It, ic» II 
License v. -^ WL, ffi tt- 
License ?«. ;^ |^. 

Lictorsfl^fjS:^^. 
Ughthouse g ^. 
Lightly !^®,^^. 
Likened W in, ^ ^. 
Likewise Jf^,%. 
Limit z;. PS i^J. 
Limpets ^;2: — |i. 
Lineage jfil f^, P! ||. 
Link m If)- 
Liquor ffi. 

LitHS^.lii^- 
lyiterary ^fc ^. 



Literati ^±, ^ A- 
Litigants ^mm.M.^^- 
Litigation MV,S ^• 
LoH^.M^. 
Load ^JB, -aft. ■ 
Loathed 'It M. 
Locations M:^,^^. 
Locomotion I^Will MWi^ 
Locust ^ i^. 
Lodge 71. WiM- 
Loosely ^ ^. 
Loosened M-^- 

Lot ^, $. 

Lothed-rtM.^'ttM. 

Loyal ^ ^. 

Lozenges Hfg ff, |£ #]. 

Luck -^S- 

Luckily M #• 

Lump ife. 

Lurking iijl,P 10- 
Lustre H jfe. 
Luxury #1^,-/^^. 

M 

Machine ;^ §|. 

Madden ^ ^.. 

Magical if# •^, in ^' M %. 

Magnanimous ::fe S, -^Kj i&. 
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Magnificence ^ | 
Magnificent ^^,^ '^. 
Mail ^,^^^M;^M. 
Main;fciE, ±fi. 
Mainland ::^ I^. 
Maintain ±?S;if#; ^m- 
Maize ;il)S 
Majestically ^M. Mil^- 
Maliced ^ fl. 
Malignant ^#,^#. 
Manage ff H, ^ S- 
Managed IS: ?i--,^S:. 
Manchus fS #H A- 
Mandarins "g ^ 
Manhood bS;\;^^^>^. 
Manifest ffiBJ,iS ^ • 
Manly ;t^5fe ^• 
Manned 1i A; MA, ^ A. 
Map Ml®. 
March v. ji ^f- 
March ;z. 5i1f; H j^. 
Margin j^^- 
Mariners 7K^- 
Markings |2 W- 
Marques ^^. 
MarsiAlM; '^JP'l', IK'P'I'. 
Marts fti ^. 

Martyrdom 3^ p ; % f^- 
Marvel -^ ^, if* '^. 



gH. ' Masculine®^ ^. 



Mast^tEli- 
Master IS i;i A. 
Material a.Mt^l^ ^■ 
Material n. MTZ^MM- 
Materially Jg]l'ff^,t;r£. 
Matron i^ M^ A- 
i Matting m M- 
Mature jS. it. if M- 
Maturity ^ i/J. 
Mauled l^fi. 

Meagre f£ti,» ?t • 
Meal ^, Hi; I*. 
Meanwhile I?] R#, ^ 11^. 
Measure «. }^^,^$\-;M 

Measure v. ^, ]M.- 
Mechanically ^^; ^ 'ft 

Mechanics ^ '3 ^, il ^• 
Meddle^- '0. 
Medicinal hT ffl f^ W ii- 
Meditating B *i, Ol S- 
Meekly # M- 
Meeting -^. 
Melancholy ^ t^. 
Melons JR. 

Melted -tSfjf^itlir^. 
Member -tMiH^©- 
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Mendf^JJ.'fgM. 
Mental :? ^, >& M- 
Mention ^ gg;. 
Mercliandise ^ i^ft, :K ^^. 
Mercy BfJ. 
]\Iere M-^- 
Merest Mf^. 
Merits m 7ij, ^^ HJj. 
^Messmate Ip] -^ :#. 
Midst ■^ t^. 
Mien 1^ ^. 

Mighty mm,^i^m. 

Mildly qi^fH, 

Millet m>M. 

Mind iij*. 

Mingle ;fa i|. 

Minister 'Um,izU;M±. 

Ministered {it |& ; |^ W ^. 

Minute «. g /]>, |,|B /h- 

Minute Ji. ^M- 

Misdeeds ^15 M±,^f. 

Misdoing #-^3fI5M^;S: 

Misery S^.'Ii'lt. 
Misfortunate ^ .^ . 
Misfortune ^#, it H. 
Mission H jj :2l ^■ 
MistSl^B^^Pfl- 
Mistaken v, "^ri^. 



Mistress ^i A. 
Misunderstood l!^ #. 
Mocking P-Ij^. 
Mode;^^. 
Moderate ir^^-; fijflj. 
Modern |g,^, iE^. 
Modestly g 15,1 /hM^ PS. 
Modesty H^. 
Modification 25c^. 
Molest 1^ g. 
Monarch ^ ^, 
Monastic Ui ^, B f^ iS- 
Monitors ^;g,Mffi., - 
Monkey Jfgt. 
Monks f^. 

Monopoly 3^ t?J,#fiJ. 
Monster '^^, a /g^. 
Monstrosities W^ ?^, 'M #. 
Monstrous E. :^ ; -^ M- 
Monument ^S ;& ^1%. 
Moodm^.'ff]^. 

Moorish^ Jlf^jJUi^ A. 
Mop;fiJ^,ffeiaK;^;|U. 
Mortal a. f^ #, ^Ij ^. 
Mortals «. A ^• 
Mosque laiJc SI ^^. 
Motioning i^ :t,,.tS. 
Motionless ^fJj. 
Motive JM.Wifi;±^. 
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Mound^^, ^, IS]. 
Mount 'ri. llj, ± llj. 
Mountebank a:ifiI]^Tl±; 

M w! :^ "a ^• 

Mournful ^ '%. 
Movement :?! !&, I^- 16. 

Multitude^ A. %^- 
Muscular 5M 51-1, ^:/j. 
Musket H. 
Musketry ^ZW:^^-.'^^ 

1km- 

Mustache K. 
Mutinous S f^. 
Mutter Pg Pjg <£ ^. 
Mutually 2;tB. 
Mysterious ff ^, -^ M- 

N 
Napig^. 

Native a. 4^ ^, ^f^ i- 
Natural %^. 
Naturalist ff i^ ^. 
Nature ^ 'E. 
Navigation ^ %. 
Navigator ^%'^- 
Neaps /h ^. 
Neatly ##,M']i. 
Needful i^> ^. 
Needle f]-. 



Needless M^, ^i^^- 
Needs i^>^, 3? jfl. 
Neglect i^^„^|li&. 
Negligence i^^„'lM Sill . 
, Negotiator Mi^')^-,'®^ ^- 
Negroes ^; A- 
Neither ^1^. 
x\Terve^i^/ffiir;if.il>M. 
Nervously % ■^. 
Nevertljeless ^ iffi. 
Niggers ^, A, M &• 
Nimblest :g M tt- 
Nine ;^. 
Ninth |g;/L. 
Noblest :g ^ :i:. 
Nodded H-i". 
Northerly |p] 4fc. 
Northern ;|t 5^. 
Notary # IE,*: IS . . ' 
Note;?, ft,^'^^. 
Notes M P- 
Notwithstanding g|^, ^ 

^. 
Novel /h ^. 
Novelist /]> ^ ^■ 
Novelty ff-^±^. 
Nowhere % % 
Noxious ^* H- 
Numbert5:i;^A; ^iC- 
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Numerous ^ ^ . 

NunMfe. 

Nurses ^tt if ; %l^. 

Nut S ^■ 



Oat m ^• 

Oat-bin ^^^. 

Obedience Hi ^.H&tiE. 

Obey Hi t£. 

Objects. ^; '^^W!, 9 Cl^J. 

objectz;. >pB:^^,ix:fi 

Objection K #h tJL ni- 
Oblige M S, S Ri. 

Obliged mnm^,zA^^. 

Oblivious ^ S; -S iP. 
Obscured g fi, iE Bt- 
Observation ^IH ^, # lli. 
Occasion ^'^. 
Occasional ^t^ ||. 
Occupation ffi^ifiiJ. 
Occupied ^^,^fti. 

Occurred ?iE; it jS. 
October -f- j^. 
Offence II; T ^E• 
OfIering :M H^ 2. %• 
OfTiceH^. 

Officiating m ^, If a- 

Oiled m m. 



Omnipotent ^ ^U t^ ft- 
Omniscient |!i )3Jf '^ ^H- 
Onslaught ^ ^. 
Opera ^ If. fg 111 ;#litg; 

lU^. 
Operation X ^■ 
Opposed BC^- 
Oppression ^MiMM- 
Opulent gt=E. 
Oracle^ it, ^ B- 

Ordeal mm-, B\^l^itU. 

Ordinary ^ 'ff^ 
Original Mc^,}M^,j^ ia- 
Orphan ©i %. 
Ostentation ^i-MMMM^'^- 
Outburst B^,M^- 
Outdone m^,MM- 
Outdoor P! ^, IS Ji. 
Outermost ;g ffi . :^ ^ M • 
Outlast m»A> ^itH A fg 

Outlay ^ ffl. 
Outraged ^ §, it ^. 
Outshine B ^ W 2l. 
Outskirts it i^./JI-^ 
Outstretched Jl #. 
Outward ^ "g, ^ ]S. 
Overcharging HJl ;^ J^ "^j 
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Overcome :f:M^;li^; '^M- 
Overgrown M^, ^ '^■ 
Overheard ^ if,, % M-. 
Overland |^^f,!^K^. 
Overpowered m%l>1^^B- 
Overseers X SH, ^ X ^. 
Overspread M. ffi > M 'iU- 
Overthrown ^IT.iP T- 
Overturned M fS. M S- 
Owls II 51 li- 

P 

Paddle ^. 

Pagan M Ife ^• 

Painful ^ j5, M S- 

Paint ?z. ^ H^. 

Paint z^. •^, lt;^;t- 

Pale «. il ^, ffli ^^• 

Palf rey ^ H ; If A 0r ^ ± 

Palisade ffllffi. 
Panting ^. :S^, U W. "S M- 
Parable ff %, ift a- 
Parade H ?lj 1/, ® K tj^. 
Parallel M It >^P =^T- 
Parapet WM.^J M- 
Parcelled ^|^,.^M- 
Pardoned $j(,, ^■ 
Partaking ^ ^. 
Partial -^^;^ifBf 



Particulars. M-?^,^yA- 
Particulars n. ^ffl'ff • 
Parties ^, I^, ^. 
Parting IBfc^/^^. 
Partition M tS, HIE- 
Partly — #:, - ^. 
Partnership /f^^', Ip]^. 
Party ^^.A,M, M- 
Passages ^B;f^.fp • 
Passer-by j§K^ A, SJ^ A- 
Passion 'It (-t:<^±'ttj • 
Pathetic -K^H.pTlifKffi. 
Patient a. M- Wi- 
Patriot «±,%|1^^ 
Patting S*fi. 
Pause ffig.^A- 
Peaceful ^ M, ^n ^. 
Peculiar ^^,#1^. 
Peers :t M- 

Penalty P,^iJ in ; 111 #. 
Pepper-corn W.1^,W^'M- 
Perish -S. t- 
Periwinkle v@ ^. 
Permanence 'IS ^. 
Permission 7^ f^. 
Permit^, ^;:^?t. 
Perpetrated j^,^. 
Perplexed If %. 
Perseverance 'jg >5 . 
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Persistent ;^#, 1i?ffi. 
Personal :^M(\ A^, 9\-M- 
Personally 1^ ||. 
Perspective jig Mi- 
Perused IJ. 
-Pervades Mi§,ji^;^P. 

Pet ^ m, M m- 

Petulantly S5:#, Iqlifii. 
Philosophy =g ^. 
Physical ^^±, fflS^^ig. 
Physically ic^ffjirrn S. 
Pickles l|il7X^^7K)5;Tg 

± m p"«- 
Picturesque ® @ , ij ^. 

PierES-JgB^.^P. 

Piety ;g f5:, \t m- 

Pilez'. ftti- 

Pile n. J-^. 

Pillage ^ ^. 

Pillar tt- 

Pillow tt- 

Piracies vSS±^.l|. 

Piratical Mj^vSS ■ 
Piteously b]" '^. 
Pitiful Bj '^. 
Plain ;?. ■^P J^. 
Plains. #K,qif,t 
Plantations ^ ilH, If £fe EI- 



Planted M ffi> r?3 ^• 
Planter fl ffi :# • 
Plastered "^j ®:. 

Plastic bs;^,M. ' 

Platform J^6£,_-ftje^ ;^*. 
Platitudes mi^, ;t®?±sg. 
Pledging ^^^<^,5isT-- ■ 
Pliant it lil- 
Plot«.|^|S,|Ji^|li§. 
Plotz^. IX*, i£||. 
Plough z;. ?t H ; tS \%. 
Pluck ;^!i[ii§,^. 
Plums |§^-. 
Plunging -^ A, -^ A- 
Plying t£ *. » m. 
Policy H- 0^,1^^. 
Polished jllS ^. 
Political gt ilg Jb. 
Politics 85: vtn "^ 
Pomp ^M> Mil- 
Poniard ra 7], *iS 4* ^IJ. 
Populace^ A, J^.|si. 
Popular ^ ^^, P JJ Ik- ® 

Porphyry ©SE:^. 

Portsll, -^ P- 
Portuguese % ?%' 3^ A- 
Position illi fi. 
Positively ^ ;SE, 
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Possession S >^, Sl ^. 
Possibility :^tg,iffi,Bl. 
Possibly i |g. 
Posterity "§ W, ^ #•• 

Postillion nm^,m^^- 

Potent ;^#:^,%S5CS. 
Pound n. Tf^. 
Pouring M'M,M^- 
Powdered '^^,W- ^■ 
Practically W K- 
Practice ^ ^J- 
Practised :^ ^ ,1^. 
Preach ^ §#. 
Precarious ^HK, ^^.^ ; 

Precaution ^ 155, IS 'K- 
Prefer ^, 1?|, W M- 
Preliminary W ^. 
Preparation S ii, la S* 
Presence MM;Mm- 
Preserve ^ J^- 
Presided!? a, ^ if. 
President im;-t';g. 
Press 71. ^^• 
Press z^. ME; fiM• 
Presume3Sil),MS;ffl^• 
Pretence #, IS, fi- 
Preternatural {ij ^ 'IS 'ft. 



Prevailed 0,gfe^f. 
Previous J£l #1, i^ J:. 
Previously ^ m ■ 
Priestesses ^^ 'i'- 
Prime i&^; ^ ^. 
Principality tl ±, -^ H , :® 

a- 
Principle JE?M- 
Printer Ptl^E, PP JS'l E- 
Prisons ^- ^^. 
Private It, M^. 
Privations |IH^- 
Privy If. ^. 
Prize ®0 £1^,-^51 !j^;a^- 

Probable :^f^,^». 
Probably ^fg,^^. 
Proceeded M^T; ^ M ^ 

Proceedings |)f ^, gS ^. 
Process M^lll^ ?±- 
Procession ^ ^ij ; 'p {i. 
Proclamation -^ :^>, ^ 11;. 
Procure #, ^. 
Prodigalities ^ ^. 
Prodigious E. :^; # M- 
Produce ^>^;mffl,^[i{. 
Proffered ^J:.,^^- 
Profess *B^-,*BS;^BiS. 
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Profession 
Professor ^ 






Progress M^>mM- 
Prohibition ^ Jh. 
Prolonged ^;^. 
Prominent ^Hi, M^^-M- 
Promotion ^ J{-. 
Promoters ^fi^, ^^A- 
Prompt ^^.mii. 
Promulgated if S, # ^. 

Proof »e,M^. 
Property j^ ||. 

ProplietSW;#,:$t:^n. 
Proportioned i:t; ^ij ; WL '&■ 
Propose II a ; It fi. 
Propounded ^ ji^, 5^ ^. 
Prospects ^ f;, it ^• 
Prosperity I^,g*,^ii. 
Prosperous |g®,®B. 
Prostrating ^ t^. 
Protestation ^ "a ; ^ K. 
Provender MmM±^lRl)ist 
Proverbs (£ ^, -(& |f . 
Providence 5^ ^ ; _L ^. 
Provocation » ^ ;^^. 
Prowess ^ :S^. 

Prudent^ 'It ;#tj-. 
Psalm ^ H gf . 



Public z/. S^. 
Public;?. ^JEfe. 
Publican -M±,M}B^A- 
Publicly BS ^,I^M 5^ m. 
Pulse fi. 

Punctual ^l^.iJtlfiF. 
Punishment ?flj S3- 
Purchaser K ^, » ±- 

Purity m m, m m. 

Purses ^, ^. 
Pursuance «. ^^; MiH- 
Pursue z^. m.M,'AM;W^. 
Pygmies ^ A- 
Pyramidal M M # ^ ^■ 

Q 

Queen-baize 5S ^• 
Queerest ;^^^. 
Questioning KP«^,#^. 
Queue ^ if. 

Quick ^jt, am. 

R 

Radical ^jg,^^. 
Raging Ift ^. 
Raiment ^ HH. 
Rampa.rt ;^ if , M- 
Ramrod M tt, $& ff • 
Range - ^; IE g. 
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Ranks ;ffffi,5ffi,l^;tm. 
Rapacious f^ ^ ^. 

Rapid m m, Wi m. 

Rates il @ . 

Rational :^ gg. 

Rattles ^■^. 

Rattling ^i^lg±^;5 

Ravage :^f.,;^«,^Ii. 
Raw ^, ^ ii. 
Reaction ^Uil,JxW}Jj- 
Realize fg Jgl :^ M- 
Realization 5t ^f ; 4^ :^ ^• 
Realm 3E^,#15±- 
Rebels 1^^, mix ^• 
Recede ^^,m^- 
Recently i£ ?J£. 
Reception ^ #, ^ ^. 
Recipient i&i§i^- M^^- 
Recited =ff fg. 
Reckless mMBT^,^^ 

Reckon 'bm,B:^;th »• 

Recognize ^fjg ; M # ; Eli- 
Recollect fSI®. 
Recommence ?| ®, ^ ^■ 
Recommend iJ ^, li '&. 
Recorded IS, liM i6- 
Reduce M, I®. 



Reefirra^i^;^:®. 

Refer ^i^;#^. 
Reference^]; 2^, ^I |f . 

Refined 2fi:m^t^. 
Refinement % f^. 
Reflect m .S, 7t|. 
Reflection [BJ ^>. 
Reform n. ^^ ^ ^, 



Reform z/. ^lEMlEM 
Reformation |i ff , 25: ¥• ' 
Refrain ^ }ft), ^ ^. 
Refreshing ^ i&, ^ jpiji. 
Regain MiM^l^U- 
Regarded MI^MI^M^^- 
Regiment M W- 
Regret »@, ilBfe; 'l@ ^S- 
Regulated ^12, Ma- 
Regulating ^ @S, P ^. ^ 

Reign n.m^ltm- 
Rejoin H A, ^ •^• 
Relate "^ ji, ^ ^. 
Relatives IB J^, ^ I^. 
Relax 'KIS gi&, ^ ». 
Relay ^^,SJi. 
Reliable oT #: 
Relief EM, ^ tfe- 
Relieving FgM,li!i^- 
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Religion ^, ^ ^. 
Relinquished ^^. 
Reluctance mM/SM- 
Reluctant mm, JiJlMil. 
Rely j# M- 
Remain ^,ilii:^. 
Remedy mm, m^ ■ 
ReminderMfrl^,fflB^ 

Reminiscence ti,'^., HI ig. 
Remonstrated HljS; fJliSI- 
Remove M ^, ^*- 
Rendezvous ^^^. 
Renewed g ff , ^ ^. 
Renowned ^ ig. 
Repair 0i,S;{^jf. 

Repay gfji, -It it- 
Repelled ffi, Sp. 
Repented -R 'fg. 
Repentance % gSc, 'I^ tl- 
Replace ®g,#^;^^. 
Replenished S ^ Sf 
Report ^^;S#. 
Repose fgE.^l^. 
Representing f^^ ^. 
Representation ^IS, W^- 
Reprieve W^^fflJ ■ 
Reprove K M, Kii- 
Repulsed ip ji, ip ffi. 



Requisite ij^* ^ 
Resented ^ ^ 
Reserving ■^ /f f . 
Resigned |^ 5c ^D ^. 
Resistance $1 ffi 
Resorted ^ ^ . 
Respect ^fC. 
Respite W a ^ ^1- 
Respond ^. 
Responsibility ^ -($. 
Responsible ^ ^ f^. 
Restore ^ ^, If jS- 
Restrained *| jh , ^JU $1J. 
Resume ^M.,MM- 
Resurrection ^^^,%^. 
Retains ^,ifi. 
Retching ^\>^,W:0±. 
Retire iifi^, If ^. 
Retorted ix:^, a ;i^. 
Retreat n. M fHx, 'MM M 
Retreat zr. jg. 
Retribution m.m,MM. 
Revenge ^ fft. 
Revere fl: ^. 
Reverence ^ ^. 
Reverently :^#. 

Reverse ^ajx, ISM- 
Revived U\^,^^- 
Revolutionary ^ :^ •^. 
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Richly gj£;#i|. 

Ridge #;M- 
Right a. ;&. * 
Right V. ®: JE, m JE. 

Rigidly jS1:iI;SS. 
Rigour ;g IS, ^^J. 

Rigorous #:;f;,jK ^i • 
Rites fg IS. 

Rivals. fJi5C,^M ^• 
Rival V. bSM- 
Roaming ^ ti, -Jjl ;?f. 
Robbed i^ld. 

Robbery ^^;^^f. 
Rolled ^^,#^. 
Room^ilil,^:ii;^,g. 
RosyiniSf^:?^^. 
Routed » gJc, ?t E- 
Routine it ji&;5&'?*. 
Rover fi ^, iJKW. 
Roving }g :if. 
Rowers %\] j^. 
Rubbish ^^,5H3^Ji^. 
Rude^^Dii;ffliI5. 
Ruffled lit Ij,^^^. 
Ruler ©±;vS 31^. 

Rumble,:$M^,iPii^- 
Runner ^2?c, JgH; ^^ 



S 
Sacred z-. ^ ^, ^ IC 
Sacrifice W&,nW^,^Z 

Sagacious gr ^. 
Sagacity ^^,BIM • 
Sage ^ A- 
Sally ^^Mffi. 
Sanction it f^- 
Saplings iyjli.i^^. 

Satisfaction fi #„ 'I^ :t- 
Satisfactorily M %, '^ ^^ 
Savages Wf ®. 
Scaffold if "Si ^. 
Scaffolding ^, -^ ^. 
Scaling fi]2p;^,;^. 
Scalp fi]*ia^:#,:^||^ 

±A±f?ra^. 

Scanned M^MMMM. 
Scantily :T-»"JE..# ^• 
Scantygci^, i^2,#^- 
Scapegrace ^m^^M, M 

Scars |lj ^, ^. 
Scheme ft H. 
Scholarship #/^;2:Jl. 
Science^, Si; 14^. 
Scorch'jit^, tJ- 
ScoreZl+i^it. 
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Scorning M M, W. %■ 
Scottish a. M^M^M- 
Scourge v. H ^. 
Scouring ^ ^. 
Scrambling j^^,^Wi' 
Scrapes 0i fl. 
Scream P^ ^, ig ^. 
Scrupulously ff ffl. 
Scrutiny B ^> H ^• 
Seam i^ P. 
Seamstress ^ ^. 
Season ^, fl^. 
Secluded ^ flf , H ^. 
Second /?. ii^MI S. 
Second z^. ^^,^M- 
Section f^, ^. 
Sedan-chair ^. 
Sedges ^ ^. 

Seeming ?^M,t6#fe. 
Seemingly f|^ :^, ^ ^ |g 

Seers St^.^fcE^. 
Seiges M M- 
Seine ::^ ^ |^. 
Selecting jg S- 
Seller ^ ^. 

Senate.%_^ ^, ± ^ |^. 
Senators x^:fcE. 
Sense ^D ft- 



Sentence 3C "^ ; t"] ^• 
Separate z;. ^mM^- 
Seriatim adv. ^ f5, |^ ®. 
Seriously |g^; ill S!}. 
Service Jj^, :{S. X. 
Settlement MMMMiaM. 
Settling ^^. 
Seventh ^ -b. 
Severed v. ^, #]. 
Severely flj#, Jill ^l 
Severity B SS- 

Sexk,M,Itll:2:5il. 

Sextant ^ jS lit fi ici^ 

Shadow z^. M^. jIK- 
Shadowy ^ ]§, j^. 

Shake lgm,m 16 • 
Shallow^. 

Shamed 'tl. 
Shapes M ^. 
Share ;^.;iS^;ig|5. 
Shares. ^,i^^-. 
Shattered ^MM.i^U; 

Shavef,!], a;^. 
Shaver m.-f'i^P^' 
Sheer M ^,110. 
Sheet ;V, SI ii-. 

Shells M^;til;^. 
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Sheriff ^^'t,;?f?*'g. 


Sixfold ?S: \^. 


Shield v.t&iB,^ m. 


Sixteen + ^C- 


shmm^,mwi;Mm. 


Skilled It M,fi^. 


Shifting H ^. 


Skirt V. ?Sf ^. 


Shipwrecked %^ jg ||. 


Skulls flg^. 


ShockM®;*^- 


Sky-brown ^XMM'^ 


Shopkeeper ;g±;jg IP. 


mmnm^- 


Showered^, Bi; in M 1^- 


Skyward |b] ^. 


Shrieks 1^ 11, !!i^. 


Slack jg,'l®3ifc. 


Shrike fe^,f6 II. 


Slackened 5fe M- 


Shrine JF^ ft, jj^J^. 


Slash «. S 73 P • 


Shrunk ^. 


Slash z/. ^ ^. 


Shunned M M- 


Slavery ^ Q ft, ^ iS, ^^ 


Shutter 1-^,-gS W- 


tl»;^». 


signum;Mm,m. 


Slender HH. 


Signal 1^ ^, ft W,, M Id- 


Slew mm. 


Signed b4^>M- 


Sliced iJJ, fij. : 


Signification ^^, 


Slide ;?g,?tM • 


Similarly ^M. 


Slight® ft ;^.l§. 


Simplicity « #, ^ W- 


Slip^^.M*;^^. 


Simply ^ ®, 'Bl ^. 


Smear :^, ^. 


Since il^; H ;^. 


Smote ^, S, tf- 


Sinewy 5MM,%iJi;. 


Small-pox 5^ ^ 3e. 


Sinister i^ f^. 


Snare g] «, Fg 0t. • 


Sinner ^ 0:tA- 


Sneers |^im;tl^,?^^. 


Sipping Bt, !^. 


Snivelling !^jS,Mlit. 


Sire It T- 


SnugSii,®^P. 


Sisterhood ^ ;^ & #. 


Sob 111 m, U PS. 


SiteJiUS, ilHtl:- 


Sober ffi jK. i ^. 
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Social ^^Jl,;^:^^. 
Society ft ■#. 

Sofa m m- 
Sole w>m- 

Solely ^, M- 
Solemn ffi ^. 
Solemnity M -a ;#i#. 
Sombre It-iJC, It Bt. 
Something ^, ^. 

Somewhere S^- ^ ilii- 

Soothingly ^ ^U. 

Sore 5i. 

Soreness 0. 

Sortz/. ^IM, ■K®. 

Sought IS If ;; It ^. 

Soul M 5|. 

Sound «. /^ §|j- 

Sound n. M'U; 'MiM- 

Source ;$:, ^. 

South 'S :^. 

Sovereign ^•^,^ IE. 

SowffiUB- 

Spared ^?JJ,^;>|'ffi. 

Speaker t^,^^^-. 
Spear ^g :^, ^. 
Special # Jgl]. 
Species M,M- 
Specified m ^, U ^. 
Specimens |f- ^. 



Spectacle 56 ;^ . 
Speed 33, jg. 
Speedy S ^■ 

Spell ^^, mm-, ^mz 

Spelling M^;^-^i. 
Spending f^0, t- 
Sphincter U p,, Jl^ P ®. 

Spider ©B J|^. 
Spied IS ^,^#. 

Spill v.mm. 

Spirally j^U ^ ^. 

Spires f^m> mm zm- 

Spirit M jp^!. 

Spiritual MMJ*; M- 
Splendor ^m,^m. 

Spot jm :j^. 

Spread Mil- 
Sprig ^H^,il;t^. 

Sprightly vg-M,^MJP*. 
Spring)^. ^■,^^. 

Spring z/. m,M- 

Spurred M ^■ 

Spurt ^ #. ' 

Spy M^^, 11^^;^. 

Square ij M. 

SquatI®^,Jtgg. 

Squeezed M M- 
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Stab M 5E. 
Stability SEI,S» 
Staff ¥*, ^-gm; »>'^. 
Stag ifct E- 
Staggered iSS », ^ ^. 

Stall ia^,^^. 

Stallkeeper P^ jg ^, » ±. 
Standard ;i^. 
Stare m M, M Bi&- 
Stark ^^;M^i- 
Starve fl fg. 
State 'It ?^,Jlil^. 
Stately ^ jH, ^ ^. 
Statement a ^,Eiii. 
Statesmen fligt^, gc}§^. 
Station :¥M;M^- 
Statues #, -(,1 ^. 
Status i^Jlil; 'HI ?^. 
Steel M- 
Steer j^lpj. 

Stem'MMlr;#>M. 

Stench M M.- 
Sterner Mj^tS". 
Sternly ®f^,}a^^. 

Stick ^•, m: 

Stickler iD( ft ig 4^. 
Stifled mn.,^ '& ffiJ 5E. 
Stigmatize 5tS) ?^ S- 
Sting ^]. 



Stipulated m%,^^M=i- 
Stock if m,#«. 
Stockade ;icffl,^. 
Stoical m?e.^JgJlS^:^m. 
Storehouse :^ ^ . 

Stories M.^;1^ *• 
Stoupt^^,^. 
Straightway .it III. 
Strain tiM, a ^• 
Strap Si ii- 
Strapping ft i^. 
Straw fg ^. 

Straying ^fi:>^I^- 
Streaming ^i M, in ^ 7jC 

Strengthen -(ESil, it ;f;, 

Strict J^ 1^. 
Strife ^^-.-^ IS • 
Strikingly S®;prM- 
Strip n. #, jt, *!• 

Strip &. fij, m, M. 

Striped ^#^,/ffffl^. 
Stroke Pft, tT- 

Stronghold mB;M©; 
Strove :5a :^,Ji,5M. 

Structure M^^^M- 
Struggled ^^•, if tL. 
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Stuffed ^?i^-e^^m. 

Stunning ^, "T ^• 
Suavity ig^ll. 
Subdues f)J BE, ii$1J. 

Subject V. ^^,mm,i^^. 

Submarine ^ J®, 7jC jg. 
Submission g Hg, BR t5t. 
Submit M 'fit, IS IS- 
Subsisted -^j ^ . 
Subsistence ^ #, ^ vS- 
Siibstantial ip il,M^. 
Subtle ^ It- 
Subtract jilc. 
Suburb JS ^. 
Suburban :^^ ^f. 
Succumbed ^^#^;M{/t. 
Suet flg vft. 

Suffer^, 11=;^^,^ ii. 
Suffice Jg.a^. 
Sufficiently Jg. ^. 
Suffocate m M, ^ 1- rfff 5E. 
Suggested g ®, ^ ^. 

Sulky t^ta,-^^. 

Sullenly It tS, If # M- 
Sultry ^ ^. 

Sum II m. 

Sundry # ^,11^. 



Superfluous ^ ^, ff. 
Superintended iS:#,^iEi. 
Superior Ji ^. 
Supernatural -^ M- 
Superstitious ^ fs . 
Supplication ^ ^. 
Supreme ;§, @ J;:. 
Surged MW,MW- 
Surmise ttil]. 
Surmounted S^±, MB. 

Surplus Sli^.M^ ^• 
Surrender ^^. 
Survey ^fi,$|^. 
Survivors 1^'^M, ^5E^. 
Suspect ^J^,#S. 
Suspended ^ ^. 
Suspicious ^ ^i, P[ ^. 
Sustenance •^ ^. 
Swam JH 7jC. 
Swampy {£ fj!.. 
Swarded ^ 1^ ^ . 
Swarmed ^ ^, IB |^. 
Sway ^ ffi. 
Swear ^. 
Sweep W>^^f- 
Swell B^ US; it ^. 
Swift a Ji- 
Symbol ^ H, Id H. 
System fiSlJ,!^^, 
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T 

Tablets ^. 
Tabour /h ife. 

Tackle^ nM,m nm- 
Talented ^.%%:t. 
Tapie. 
Tar JfQ •^. 

Target fi^,^^^^. 
Tarred ^ B Jf-fi Vfi- 
Taste ig^;»i^T;*. 
Tawny ;^, ^ &. 
Taxes M IS:- 
Teachings fc IS, 15: f II- 
Tease «#„iC^. 
Telegram ^ ^, M ^• 
Telegraph ffi ^. 
Temperament 'ft 'ft. ^0 ^ 

Temple ^,^; IS, i;P>^- 
Temporary # B#- 
Temptation ^ ^. 
Ten +. 

Tended fe#,»^. 
Tender a. ^ M>^< M- 
Tender z'. ^,B,M- 
Tending ^ IS, MW^- ' ■ 
Tendrils MihJ^M- 
Tension #51; # ^• 



Tenth 1^+. 
Termed #ig,^:^, 
Terminate @3i§,:^ PS. 
Termination ^ P^. 
Terrace ^, Jj. 
Terrified E 'Mi. 
Territory H^, -ggi, ®^. 
Testify ^M.enj. 
Testimony XMl'^SI;^^- 
TextmH,^^. 
Thanksgiving M ^>, Ht M. 
Thatching ^ ^. 
Thee •^. 

Theft ft i§:^». 
Thence @^®. 
Thereof B jlfc. 
Thereon ffi jth, ffi Ji- 
Thereupon ji* :^. 
Thickly m ^• 
Thirst •^. 
Thirteen + H- 

Thou •^, n- 

Thrashed fT, '^'. 
Threadlike in |^. 
Threats JI #, 'M #. . 
Thrill -^W.lilc^. 
Throbbed ffi W- 
Throng ? ^, » ft. 
Thrust-^ A- 
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Thumb ::fcii,.E.i^. 

Tidal m m 7K, mm mm. 

Tide M- 
Tidings m M>. 
Tight ^, ^. 

Till m it M. 

Timid fl| /h. 
Timidly ^ fe. 
Tingling e,%»M 5. 
Tinkle JTJ^^:®,^^®^. 
Tiptoe JS..^. at yS. 
Titles iSII;®%. 

Toaster. |g$r> 1311^; *g,:K. 

Tobacco «. M @ H- 
Toddled m M (in 4- la If 

Toilettes BS W- 
Tokens pE ^. 
Tomahawks DJ ^. 
Tombstone ^ ^, ^- ^. 
TonUi.-tlt^. 

Topping mmm±; mm. 

ToTtmes1^B;mn,mm. 
Tossed ^;iI5;^iL. 
Touching Jgc^. 
Tough 11. 
Tow M S- 
Tracts M ^, M- 
Trade K^.:^ :t. 



Traffic ^H, a ^. 
Tragedy # in, Jgfl]. 
Trail -g;^ ft ±:^;;g 

mm 

Trains. MtSt, ^^; i/c:^. 
Train z;. it »; MM. 
Traitor ^^ffl,^ft£. 

Tramp ^m. 
Tranquillized ^ ^. 
Transferred M ^^ 
Transformation ffi?^,ffc^- 
Transmitted ^M,M^. 
Transparency ^ #, ^ W. 
Transparent ^ ®, ^ BjJ. 
Transverse ^. 
Transversely ^ ^. 
Trappings ,^ii,|fe^. 
Traverse^! ig;}i^. 
Treachery ^ Wk- 
Treacherous ;^ fj:. 
Treason ^Jx,^^. 

Treasure It M- 
Treasury Jt ff , ^ ^. 
Treaties -fi ^. 
Tremor H, f4. 
Trench :^, %. 
Trial |3l. 
Tribes |i M. 
Trickle K M, M WL. 
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Trinkets |i{iJi^,fnrfv;2:Ix%. 
Trodden p gt. 
Troublesome i^ t^S m M- 
Trusty ft E. 
Trying «.|i^. 
Tugging ^, ^. 
Tumbrils -f|$(?i-^^#- 

Turbulent 1^ M- 
Turf^-^,:^m±. 
Turmoil afL.n> 11- 
Turnings UMM ^f- 

Twilight E:S:^l^. 

Twist gt, 9, ^• 
Type^^ll^i. 
Tyrannically ;# fij, ^ Ji- 

U 
Ultimately :*^,^^. 
Unaffected W.M,^B- 
Unawares yf ^ , ^ M- 
Unbinding j^ ^. 
Uaborn ^ ^. 
Unbounded i| Pg. 
Uncalculating ^ JE II ^• 
Uncertain il ;£, ^^ ^S- 
Unchanging ^ ^. 
Uncomfortable ^ ^ M- 
Uncommonly # S> "^ ^■■ 
Uncomplaining M S- 



Uncomplainingly M^^,M 

±- 
Unconcern ^ "^, 'f* '^ #.. 
Unconscious :^$nS> #^:' 
Uncouth ^1,'tll, Ma. 
Uncultivated ^ ^ 11. 
Undergo ig, ^, M. 
Undergone ^, :t ^• 
Undergrowth tlli _h P^f ^ ± 

Undermost :^ "F; "T ® • 
Undertaken ^ ^. 
Undertaking t5t V. W ^T- 
Undertone |£®. 
Undoubtedly ^ E; IR M- 
Undressing fj-?^ :J; . 
Unearthly ^^MWBi ^■ 
Uneasiness ^> j® ig,- 
Unequalled M E- 
Unfailing ^ ||, /p ife E- 
Unfairly ^T^ 5^ ^. 
Unf orttmately ^ ^ . 
Unfurled Jg F?^. ^ ^• 
Unguarded :T<'^*6.^^1i- 
Unguent ^vt^lff^.-RIC'. 
Unhurt :f ^fft», :t^JdW. 
Uniform ^^, ^M, 
Unintentional fi^'^M- 



Uniting M ^- 
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Universal ■&^, # 5l- 
Universally 5^ dt, ^ jl- 
Unknown ^ ^D, ^ fi?. 
Unlacing M ^. 
Unload SO ^. 
Unloose j^, Jfc. 
Unmistakably ^f^l^, PH fi. 
Unmoved ^ :^ 0f !&■ 
Unnoticed '^Mm'Mm^- 
Unperceived :^W.^^,M 

Unpopular :^%M>ij', ^>^ 



Unqualified :=f;'BrpR.ft. 
Unravelled ^fc,mP?^ 
Unreasoning M Si ?J,- 
Unremunerative ?F»^^ 

Unrobing J5?^:?ft. 
Unwholesome ^■^-ffi, 
Unwisdom M- 
Unwrapped |5? "S, M 
Upbraided XM. 
Uplifted ^^,11®. 
Uproar M ^• 
Upturned ^^,JS^ 
Urchin ^ ^. 
Urgent 16 is, MM. 
Useless M ffi- 



Utters, ^^i;^,:^. 
Uttering 2^. Hi B»^] 
Utterly ^, g. 



Valance ^^; »i|t; Wf 
Vale llj ^. 
Value M it- 
Valuable M ft- 
Valuables ^ %. 
Valuation fe H. 
Vanguard |ij |^. 
Varies ^Wl. ^^. 
Various ^i^, ^jff. 
Varnish vft ^, PE 1^ ± | 
Varying yf^ [rJ. 
Vast :^, M- 
VeeringlllnJi^l^. 
Vegetation ^f %. 
Veins ®5P,jfillr. 
Venerable ^ ^, Pf # I 
Venetian «. M M ^ JS : 

Ventured fsX> S ^■ 
Veranda j^ ;|p, v$ J. 
Verdict fi)^, if ^. 
Verger ^fri:#,^^. 
Vexation j^'f^. 
Vice ^. 
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Viceroy 11,15-. 
Victims ^ ^^, mm ^. 
Victor #^:#. 
Viewless MM, ^W.M.- 

Views mm,nm;^m. 

Vigour %i],ij. 
Vigorous ^1^i]. 
Violate Wi M, ^E, ^. 
Violent fU S)i- 
Virtue ^ If • 

Vision ;ll:fj, BS?^; i:]^.. 
Vocabulary ^ ft. 
Vogue iSfe If, ff#^- 
Vowing ^%. 
Vows^, V®. 
Voyage 7K^. 

W 

Wail5^a,fJ1i- 
Wailing M M- 
Waistcoat ^MM>bM^- 
Wantonness ^ #, ^ liSt- 
Warning =^ ^ig ; E ^H- 
WarpS^. 
Warrant ii#; '^ ^• 
Warfare HJ t^, !¥ ^• 
War-trail Hi I^, ffi {*• 
WarwhoopPj^iU^^. 
Wasp ^ ^. 



Washstand %^M. 
Waste n. ^ illl, M 5f • 
Waste z/.m*S.lffl. ■ 
Wastes. %B,^M- 
Watchful ilia j&, S ^. 
Wave—iglS^^JC; ^iS 
Wavered ^H. 
Waving |f, -^fft. 
WeaknessBII, |^l:/J• 
Wearily^1i. 
Weariness ^M- 
Weathercock %%M 

Webl^. 

Wednesday ^M^- 
Weight g ft, S. 
Weights ^^,S. 
Wellnigh m iS.. 
West ffi :;^. 
Westward |p] ■^. 
Wharf ilSM. 
Wheel ^. 

Wheeling f|$|,ife^. 
Whereas Jx ±, ^ M- 
Whereby B jlh. 
Wherewith H J)fc. 
Whilst iRlllff. 
Whims iU H. 
Whirr^|#;^ife±J 
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Wholly ^^. 

Whoop ^ PR m, m @ 
Ammvfm- 

Whosoever ?F» |& H A ■ 



Wigwam 



±A;2: 



Will«. ^'■m,Mif>^rM^ 

Winding li^; ^■^. 
Wink— P, ^^. 
Winning # A i6H, is: 
Winter's M^^. 
Wire M- 

Withered M Wl, M ^■ 
Withstand U *E, ffi tfi- 
Witness z>. I^ ||, ^ ;||. 
Witness;?. ^ ^. 
Woejf^E.ifiii. 
Wondrous pTM- 
Woof i^ 4^. 
Worsted E, ® T ja. 
Worthies ig A, #± 



Wound«.|lJ^,a^. 
Wound z;. |i ^. 
Woven 11 i^. 

Wrangling^H^^L;^!^- 
Wrath Ig^. 
Wretched H @. 
Wretchedness f | ^ . 
Wrought a. ^fSL,X^m^- 
Wrung H^. 



Yielding m, m, m- 

Yeoman @ ^ K. 
Youngster ^J^, ^ ^ A. 
Youthful ^J^^. 



Zenith ^ IH.HJ-- 



-*i>! 



3? 3fc St M * 

"^ m m K m 

- Jim ^ rfi )^ z k^m^-^r^^ — 

-^mBfm%^n^ it m^^^mw- 

mmnm^n!^m.m^^^^mzm 
-Ammz -r- ^iJ^^m^^^^ m ti i^- 
m 

z^m±^ m Jim'^ B^mzmmM 
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NOTES. 

Lesson I. 

§ 1 . In the presence of Jenks, '^^^drj&Biffi^ 

Most offensive, MMB;MMB- 
§ 5. Yo ! heave oh ! 1^, H^. 

Sottovoce, \&^;\&m- 
§ 6. In token that, M BJ ; ^ ^. 

Underway, fj^^f; P?^ 1|&. 
§ 7. Quarter-deck, iV^^;^#:¥«. 

An uncontrollable fit of laughter, yf ^:)Z%' 

Plow the billow, mmnmmnm^. 

§ 12. New York, ^ $^. 

Boston, & ± i® (^ m ^t :^ ;t ::^: i^) • 

§ 16. Great Britain, ^A ® ^ A i :k iHi M- 
§ 17. English Channel, ^^ M * 
§ 21. Curry-comb, ^ W ; l| ^. 

Hey de diddle, (g^ 1^. 
§ 22. Paris, ?* ^ CL ^. 

London, ^ti^'filS:. 
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§ 23. Napoleon Bonaparte, ^ :^ 1^ H — . 

Bearoff, ?i#;rB] flit ^f. 
§ 27. Strait of Dover, ^ -2* fsT ±.^BMM^- 
§ 29. Thames, ^ ^ I^C ± # ^15 ± M- 
§ 30. Dome of St. Paul %m^B t^- W^.^^MM- 

Sea-legs, t^^ ^^MM MM :t^m' 

Make for, ^^. 
§ 31. Tropic of Cancer, H S |,S ; ^t If II- 
§ 32. With concern, :^ MM^M; ^ M B:t'&. 
§ 36. David, :fcP (A«). 
§ 3S. Channel of Mozambique, "Jf-^ ^¥ MM^J^M 

§ 41. Africa, ^^im. 

Cape of Good Hope, M^^- 
Indian Ocean, PP ^ •^. 

§ 42. Atlantic, ::^ffiv¥- 

§ 43. Carpenter's compasses, ;^cXiH;2:MPi^;^^- 
Mariner's Compass, mMM)^:tBM- 

§ 46. Canary Islands, JU #: ^ij ^ ^i (;CE ^t ::fc M # P^) • 
St. Helena, %^ {^iM^mM^m) ■ 

§ 47. Jane Whittlesay, ^.^Z^^- 

§ 52 . Double over, M^iWlM- 

§ 53. Tropic of Capricorn, ^mB, 'MM^W i%- 

§ 56. Island of Madagascar, if JiJDSffa:&;(ffiPP^#^)- 

§ 58. Upon my word, ^WL'i^mZ; — ^• 

§ 59. Mrs. Sanderson, ^ ^ ^ ^ A- 
Cast anchor, ti^; Jile- 
Trap-door, it «c P^ ; ?5 ^ P^. 

§ 65. Bradsford's Irishman, Bf4^)ii||^^"f±^ 

Wis A. 



isro'TBS. 3 

Lesson II. 

PART I. 

§ 1. Josiali Blackstone, A^- 
Mount Hope, il] ig. 
Shortcuts, Mii&;MM- 

§ 5. Atbay, ffi^iMiJC^^^a- 
Scalp-knife, mm±Am^\Bm^±7i- 

§ 11. Thusick, King Philip's daughter, ^^^^M 

§ 15. Black Hawk, A^S- 

PART II. 

§ 4. Rena, ^.^Jg. 

§ S . He gathered himself together, ^M^^'^M 

§ 9. Pluck, a ^; Bit- 

PART III. 
§ 10. She gave no name to her actions, t!5t ^ ^ Ht S 

§16. Mohawk's Village, #^2. 



Lesson III. 

PART I. 

§ 1. Persian, Mj^-iltS'f ^• 
Cassim, A ^• 
Ali Baba, A ^- 
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§ 3. "Open, Sesame," MfflRtH. 
§ 4. "Shut, Sesame," M ffl IM- 
§ 16. Into quarters, ^ fiSi ^ ^. 
§ 19. Morgiana, il^^. 

Without any hesitation, MMM.M- 
§ 20. Hard to find just, MBM^H- 

Essence, ^ ^. 
§22. Sewing tackle, ^^... 

PART II. 

§ 4. BabaMustapha, A^ (inSlS). 

§ 9. Of no avail, iil^. 

§ 12 . Ever on the alert, f; MW^- 

PART III. 
§ 1. Abdallah, ^^ig. 
§ 5. Cogia Houssain, ln S M ;& M ^. 

Put him under obligation to him, ^M^M^^' 
§ 7 . Seasoning of salt, ffi M P *■ 
§11. Prom,pted, flc;^. 



Lesson IV. 

§ 1. Island of Earraid, ftig- 

Alan's, M Pnl {t 1^ ,CA ^) ; H # j:^ rr m 

§ 5. lona, i-Blig. 

Ross, M^- 

Island of Mull, ftig. 
5 7 . Charles the Second, 5£ ^ ^ JilS ± ^ H. 

Worcester, ifilig. 

The height of summer, ^^-i'Xi^^ 



§ 10. Bound for lona, IbJ lona M ^■ 

Gaelic, M M 1^ If 1i A '® H ^ M K HH). 
§ 18. Tee-hee'd, M^;B|8^. 
§19. Whateffer, In whatever 2:1^ B-. 
§ 25. At that I turned tail upon their boat, ^ ^ a ofc 

§ 26. Dry-shod, |E P ; J£ * vfi M- 



Lesson V. 

Wallace, Aig(iP Sir William Wallace, l^^gl 

1. Scotland, I^^M. 

2. Dieppe, MQ ^■ 

Was bearing down, JH M, ^ S- 
Boarding, fM A iC ft&, ^ 3t- Pjf .%. 

3. Thomas de L,ongueville, A ^ (111 ® ^)- 

That element, yKM; UMiW^^X^M WW- 
Norse sea-kings, m MiW B H ® i5ll5&)#3E. 

4. Red Rover, H ^ ; IT- K (f^ ^ ±: U W)- 
6. Dohisworst, ^^|5j^@^±^^. 

10. Ask for quarter, ^ ^. 

11. Scottish Lion, B^^M- 



Lesson VI. 

PART I. 



Mr. Allen, A ^S- 
Bennie, A ^- 
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Never dozed over a duty, ^ ^ ^^ ^7M^:Z 

§ 7. The apple of his eye, W^;W: J^. 

Mr. Owen, A^- 
§ 8. Blossom, :^^ig. 
§ 12. Jemmie Carr, A ^• 

Double-quick, fl^lM^l-^M^f-WA 
+ *). 

PART II. 

§ 1. Mill Station, :)jtM^Jfi. 

Guard, ^^ A- 
§ 2. Washington, ^ ^ il (^- ^ i^ ^ ig) . 

President Lincoln, MMW'^- 
§ 3. White House, 6 ^ (^ « ^ 0? ^) • 
§ 12. United States, ^^M- 

Straightforward, it |^; ii ^ B^ 'tfe- 
§ 14. Abraham Lincoln, inH. ^^-^W (Abraham 75 

§ 17. Green Mountain, lU^g. 



Lesson VII. 

§ 2. Versailles, i^jg. 

§ 4. Parisian, MS^ a ^• 

§ 5 . " Afterwards, ' ' jRF 3|£ ; ^ iii:. 

" Present, " la ffi; ^Ifi:- 
§ 6. Civilwar, p3«L;4i^A*9l 
§ 8. Prussians, ^ # ± A- 



§ 9. Frost-bound, mit^jTS^iKW^JI 
St. Denis, il&ig. 
Army of the Commune, =f-t:"S"Ai + ^ffiGi 

§ 17. A score to settle, ^^M'^M'ik- 

§ 27 . Knight of the Round Table, ffl ^ ^ ± ( $£ H ^" 

§ 29. Victy Oury, A^- 

§ 33. Belleville, iiU iS. 

§ 35. Sous, ^ a ^ ^ (# sou ^ — franc ± - + ^ 

±-)- 
§ 39. Bourget, M^- 
§ 41. Amanof character, /t^S'^^ ai&± A; 1i 

^©^. 
§51. Hungrily, in fL in "^ ; "/^ ^ ;t ^. 
§ 58. Self-control, gVn;^B- 



Lesson VIII. 

§ 1 . The Great Wall, MM.^^- 

§ 2, Ch'in Shih Huang-ti, ^ ^ M l!?- 

B.C. 204, IP » J^E X ii - W * C9 ^ 
§ 3. Standing armies, S li ¥• 

Shan-hai Kwan, llj vS P- 

Chihli, itiE. 

Shell-king, ® ;^. 

Lord Jocelyn, A ^• 
§ 4. Shansi, ill® 

Yellow River, fc M- 
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Sang-kan-ho, ^|t M^ 

Peking, ^t M- 

Ming Dynasty, ^|g. 

Pau-teh, i^^#l. 

Shensi, ^M- 

Ordos Mongols, :&?iM^&.M^&.nZM-^A' 

Kansuh, -j^M- 

Kia-yiiKwan, ^-pi^p, , 

Hami, B^^. 

§ 5. Northeasternly, rpj;^;|b ::^. 

Iviaotung, ^ ^. 

Kirin, ■§ i^. 
§ 6. Philadelphia, mmM:^i<^Z^. 

Topeka, mm^Mmmmm'-^^mM 

Portugal, %^^. 

Naples, M ^ M ± (ffi S: :^ ^IJ). 
§ 8. Ku-pehKwan,,-^;lt p. 

Cloud-capped fe^MH- 
§ 9. Kalgan, 5I^P. 

Nan-kwan, '^ |^. 

Ku-yung Pass, M ^ B' 

Thermopylae, ^MHI^ig. 



Lesson IX. 



The Country of Gentlemen, ^ ^ gj. 
1. Christ, ^#. 

Iron will, M M ;S: iS> ; M ?t <6 )i . 

Set aside, ^Jp; ^^ 



Rightful heir, m^;^nmu:tA- 

Dragon Throne, ft^; W M- 

Empress Wu, ^ ^ ( in ^ 10 3^) • 

For instance, ^ij in ; ff in- 

Tea-gardens, ^ M- 
§ 2. Bringing their powers into play, -^ ffl ^ tH ^^J- 
§ 3. T'angHo, ^Ui:. 

Great Triennial Examination, - # Ig If — ^ 

Ein, :<!^;:^#. 

To, ^;fL&. 

Tight ship, M ^- ^ li ?JC ± )IS. 
§ 4. Capital city, ^;g^. 
§ 5. In consequence of, ^M', &-^- 

Foot passengers, ^ ^7 ^ A- 

Social status, |i:#_h±iifeE (iuftSMM ^). 

§ 7.1 shall do myself the honour of accepting them, 

§ 8. Tobeatdown, -Ifg^K^'^ilSM- 
To run up the price, jg M ft ; J5I IK- 

§ 9. Marked prices, :S M ; ^ W ;^ M- 
Establishment, :it ^; l!? #• 

§10. Would-be, Jil^im:^, ^ AIM :^. 

First-class, gg #. 

The ordinary run of people, "^ A; i^ K' 
Catch me in a trap, fS ^ A fi ; {£ ^ A ^- « ff* • 
§ 13. Old stock, MM- 

§ 15. Custom, ^M>;±m;B^- 

Imposing on, ^ ^. 
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§ 17. As a matter of fact, ^ 'ft; W ^• 

Will not answer my purpose. ^ -^ ^ ffl J'f* *f* 

§ 18. Low-class, Tl^; ^^. 
Command, ffi^;^^. 
§ 22. Catch old birds with chaff, SXWC^BiiM^- 

§ 23. Set-off, m. m.- 

Difference, ^^;#|^. 
§ 24. Finale, $5^. 
§ 25 . Respectable-looking, ^ |f '^. 

F^ng-shui, M.yl^- 

Account for, M a a ft ; P j^. 

Poverty-stricken, :^ fl ^ Pjf ffi ^. 
§ 27. Country of Great Men, :;fc A il- 

Goddess of Mercy, li, # ^ H- 

Han Dynasty, i| |g. 

Law of Buddha, P 5^; # IJC ± ^ #. 
§ 30. Wine-bibbing, Bf M; ilt f^- 
§ 31. Run, ^11? if Jf®. 

High-minded, ^ -^e; j6 iS K 1^- 
§ 34. State, -^^il^*-. 
§ 35. Inmost mind, ^ j&; BB- 

Stuff his ears and ring a bell, W^^^-.MM- 

§ 38. • Inasmuch as, — g ; fE B. 

Shop-sign, fS;}$;jg il- 
§ 39. Tell-tale, mm;^^- 
§ 42. I will take your word for it, ^ H ?* @ ^ "1 ft 5 

^ JKi ?^ W ^ :K • 
§ 43. No alternatTve, S'l IfiUdl ?*; R #• 
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Country of Tall Men, ;g A ® ; ^ A ' 
Winged Nation, ^ K ^ ; ^ K SP. 
Double-faced Nation, |3 U ^. 



Lesson X. 

Sydney Carton, A^- 
§ 1. Mr. Dickens, A ^(55;®^ It ^ 

"A Tale of Two Cities," # ^. 

French Revolution, j'i pj g ^ #•. 
§ 2. Evr6naonde, A^- 
§ 4. Death carts, K 4i I £ ¥■ 

La Guillotine, if H -1 ; ff "t '^ ?^. 

§ 5. jezsiheh,^nmi0.'&M^Mv{im:tm,Bn 

§ 8. St. Honore, ^jg. 

§ 19. The Vengeance, iz^^L {M A ^)- 

§ 20. Th^r^se Defarge, A ^■ 

§ 25. Sainte Guillotine, ^ 1^ "^ T (lf§ ?¥ ^ ^). 

§37. Republic, Riil;^^ni5:{g. 



Lesson XL 



§ 1. Coat of mail, 3^ BR; §1?. 
§ 3. By degrees, MM; B -X- 
§ 5. House-spider, ^ fejc. 
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' Lesson XII. 



|. 



America, MM- ' 

§ 1. Columbus, ^ <^ :i!j". 

New World, ff ifc ^ ; IS #^ ^. 
§ 2. Martin Alonzo Pinzon, A ^. 

Vincent Janez, A ^^ 

Castilian, Mli^'^M^- 

Fernando, M^i:,^. 

•Ysabel, Hi±,iS. 

§ 4. Rodrigo de Escobedo, A^- 

Rodrigo Sanchez, A^- 

San Salvador, % ^. 

Persons, }^ ^i '^ A- 
§ 5 . Favourites of Fortune, ^#M0fll^±A;^J 

§ 7. Airofauthority, ^a;/^;j^i#±:^ffSf; EIJ! 

§ 9. Promise, /^ Jf^ fi^. 

Locks, S^; ^^. 
§ 10. India, PU^. 
§ 11. Hawk's bells, |i;RJi^i^. 

Gold Coast of Africa, H ^t| ^M^M #• 
§ 13. Intrinsic value, :^^; W- ft- 
§15. In quest of, ^ ^. 

Self-delusion, S^; SSS- 
§ 16. Marco Polo, A ^ (:& :^ f J :t i^ ^ "it ^ ^)- 

Cathay, ^m;^M(Wi A f^mm^MBit^, 



■i^ 



NOTES. 13 

Chinese Sea, ^M'^-.'^M M- 
Asia, Sg IBS. 
Khan, pf if • 
Tartary, ^:?^. 
Cipango (Japan) , Q :^^. 
17. Guanahani, ff 1^ ^ ^ B ^ i^ If^f ^ S ^ il!l(eil 
Sati Salvador %), 
Cat Island, ^ A ^ San Salvador ^^^, 
Watling's Island, % sg. 
Lucayos Islands, ^%^. 
Bahama Islands, ill Lucayos Islands. 
Florida, M ® llll ^■ 
Hispaniola, mUl%<?>- 

Cuba, i&eLdSPnJt:;^*). 



Lesson XIII. 

Brutus, A ^• 
§ 1. l/ucius Tarquin, A^- 
KingTuUius, H^^- 
According to his own pleasure, -ffi '^; M,'^; tSi 

§ 2. Mamilius, A^- 
Tusculum, g| ^. 
Ivatins, Hi T A- 
Suessa Pometia, Jill ^. 

voisci, -H%xmK±-m [Bmnu^m^y 

Talents, !& # Di fi * <^ (# |^ 3S: + -t 0) • 
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Jupiter, T&^^^±jplf. 

Gabii, M ^• 
§ 3. Sextus, A ^ (l/ucius Tarquin ±.^^). 
§ 4. Rome, H ^. 
§ 7. Iviicius Junius, A ^• 

§ 8. Delphi, m^mmMj,^m^mm)- 

Titus, A ^ (I/Ucius Tarquin ;2: ^) . 

Aruns, A^( „ „ ,, ,, ). 

lyucius Brutus, A ^• 
§ 9. Casting of lots, f,^®;ffiig. 
§ 10. Lucretia, M A^ (Collatinus:^#). 

CoUatinus, A^- 
§ 11. CoUatia, fe£^^. 

Queen Tullia, IE^±fiJ55(ryUcius Tarquin ;^^). 

Caere, /M^ig. 

Etruria, M^- 
§ 12. Consul, ifi#;|ifE. 

Servius, A ^■ 
§ 14. Lanuvium, Jifcig. 
§ 16. On behalf of, V^niMMm Wd- 
§ 20. Veii, illljg. 

Tarquinii, Tarqitin :tMM{^\im I^ucius Tar- 
quin Ip1I4±A)- 

Valerius, A^S- 
§ 22. Struck spurs into his horse, MMM^- 



Lesson XIV. 

§ 1. Outoforder, :^^.ffe;^; ^^. 
§15. Onmy guard, ^#; ppjj. 



NOTES. 15 

Lessoii XV. 

§ 1. Chen, Eft (iS IS ^1^). 

A-ming, Mm mm. A^). 

A-ting, ISiI^(1g|£AiS). 

Pursued their studies, ^ ^; ^ H. 

I^aid claim, ^ ^; f^ IK- 
§ 2. In support of, B ^ BH- 
§ 4. As far as pain was concerned, lii ?£ ^ ;^ Hlf Hu 

§ 8. Foundling Hospital, W ® ^• 

Uke scenes, ^ iH ;2: »; H Jffc ^ *M |M ± 'tt iH"- 
§ 9. To go back upon his word, -^ "g; ^$5. 
§ 11 . Your Worship, :fe A ; ig tt- 



Lesson XVL ^ 



Peter the Great, -^ I :fc IS #• 

(Note.) Russia, ■^JiS'r. 
§ 2. Prince Jacob Dolgoruki, ^ I ± ^. 
§ 4. Well-skilled, 11^;^^ #^. 

Franz Timmermann, A ^• 

Moscow, ^ »f ^^ (ffi il ^ «P). 
§ 6. Copy books, ^ ^ «. 
§ 8. Ivan Romanoff, A ^• 
§ 9. Turned bottom upward, Jg IrJ ?S; ^ 

Flat-bottomed, ^P ]£. 

Square-sterned, :^J^; :^i§. 

Moskwa, M ig. 
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§ 15. Carsten Brandt, A ^• 

Holland, #ia^. 

Czar Alexis, ^ ^ jg. 

Caspian Sea, 'iMMi^ M; M M- 
§ 20. Troitsa Monastery, ^ I^ :^ ig. 
§ 22. That is of no consequence, ^i^; M P |^ ^. 

Shipbuilding, iiiV±». 
§ 24. Kort, A^. 
§ 26. A serious turn, ^ ^ ±, ft l!). 

Name's day, ff-lji^ ffi {Mi^MZ^BM^Z B ) . 
§ 27. Virgin of the Ships, ^ IS ±: « ; ^ )© ± IK fl§. 
§ 28. Queen Eliza&th, ^i^^mM ?^^ ifi 

Czar Ivan the Terrible, ffi i^S. 
§ 29. Grand sire of the Russian Fleet, ffi !¥li ± .# jffl. 

Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul, |^ ^ ;^ ig. 

St. Petersburg, -gg ^ ^ ^ # ^. 



Lesson XVII. 

Note.) Atlantic Ocean, "X |g #-. 
North America, 4fc H ^11 ■ 
Indians, PP |g ^ A (BH ^ "M ± A) . 
Miss Johnston, ii: ^ ^. 
Jamestown, ^^. 
§ 3 . Perfect breeding, W^WiMM- 
With reference to, m Rl ?1 S- 
Honeyed woids, "H" g| ;^ ■g ; SB- a -^ 
Diccon, A^. 



NOTES". 
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11. Okee, pni^SA:t«ig. 

13. Bronze-red, li^^. 

21. Stem and bowl, ^^- M'M^". 



Lesson XVIII. 

Grenada, Jgiig. 

(Note.) Eighth Century, ^A^B- 

Arabs, HflJf^A. 

Strait of Gibraltar, j^fSii^.fi«(ffi®i!E3'm 

Visigoths, :^± IS #:5^ A 

Spanish Peninsula, M ST: 3^ ^ ^. 

Moors, ^ M A ; ^b ^^ m m m ± a. 

Mohammed, M ^ IJt @. (IbI M. ^ jtfl). 

Spain, MM^. 

Boabdil, mW^^. 

Ferdinand, jE^^. 

Aragon, glig. 

"Leila," /hta^ig. 

Sir Edward Bulwer. A^i^M^'^A^^ ^). 
§ 1. Xenil, M^. 

Darro, 'M^- 
■§ 2. Marah of my life, —^^'BM 

Barbary, a Q f ij (ilil ^). 
§ 3. Avila, ia^. 

, Alhambra, BW^^"^, 

Allah, J; '^ mm. A mm). 

§ 4. TeDeum, ^It^. " 
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Watch-tower, M ® ; SI S- 

Saint Jago, ffi Iff. 3" PJ? ^ # ig. 
§ 5. Arch-priests, :;fc ^ BiP ; ^ H S. 

Roland, M © (*B 1i :^ ^ a a ;2 ^ ^) • 

Charlemagne, ^M^ (■& i^^M^^^) ■ 

Isabel, A^- 

Abdallah, A^- 
i 9. Moslem, M HI 15:. 
§ 14. Alptixarras, M^- 
§ 15. Armine, j§A^ (Boabdil ±. ^) . 
§ 16. Ill-starred, jl g ; # ^. 



Lesson XTX. 



(Note.) Sir Thomas More, A ^ (^ ® ^ ^ "K 

"Utopia," #^. 

Lord Chancellor, ;fe ?* t : ?* ^ t^J ». 

Henry VIII., :? ^ij ^ A m ?-)• 

Cardinal Wolsey, 5i ® ::fc ff jE ± ig. 

Queen Catherine, ^B :t^ {^Mm AZ^)- 

Anne Boleyn, ? f ij |^ A 2: ^. 
§ .1. Sir Thomas Pope, A^i^M'^B.)- 

Nine o'clock, A ^ M; ;fti U^. 
§ 2. Grace,«fil(in;>cA±®,]ifcig^'SIfDm). 

His Highness, M _t,. 
§ 5. Sir William Kingston, A ^S (^ @l t M) • 
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§ 6. Lieutenant, flj Jl^^ ; SI] |^ g ; > H ^. 
Tower, ^mmm^Wi. 

§ 7. Catholic Church, ^ ± |fe ^. 

Miserere psalm, g| 2 + — "t g# ^ 
Pluck up thy spirit, ^mmiM'^l 



Lesson XX. 

(Note.) Grammar Schools, %i^^1^;f^^J^. 

Laurence Sheriff, A^i^M'SW- 

Dr. Arnold, A ^ (Rugby # t3? ;2: ^ ft). 

Mr. Hughes, A^S- 

" Tom Brown's School Days," # ig. 

Tom Brown, A^- 
§ 2. Mary, ^^ig. 
§ 3. Gray's study, ;^MI^^#^. 

Mrs. Arnold, i? A ^ (Dr. Arnold :^ ^) . 

Master East, A^- 

This half, Jlfc^; jlb^^W. 

§ 4, Putout,MfL;-f 1S;^S. 
Aware of, ^nJE; ^• 
Ivocking-up, M'> M- 

Marryat's novels, ^Ml^'^M^ /h U- 
MoUey, ^^R)ll^;2:iS. 
Jenny, l^^^j^P^j^jg. 
Nick-name, J^H; if jg. 
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§ 8. George Arthur, A ^• 

§ 10. Fifth-form, IgSH. 

§11. Drawing-room , # ^ ^ ; IS f# S • 

§ 12. Brooke, A^- 

Coal-heaver, ^ i£ *; ^ ^ ^. 
§ 17. Balliol scholarship, ^ B :4 IIM ^ li^ (Jlfc ^ 

§ 22. Was no end good, MM :Z^; 1&^'^ a- 

§ 23. Hall, A^. 

§24. Incaseofneed, lg%^^;^mffl±B^. 

§ 25. Devonshire, ^ ® ig ig. 

§ 29. You be hanged, mmrfm^tm). 

Tadpole, A^- 

§ 34. Brick, |(TA;#S.± A. 

§ 40, Close, mm^±M;'mM. 

Wereboundto, :^^; Ji^. 
§ 44. Night-gown, S BR; ^ ^• 
§ 46. Confound you, W tL ^; 11 ^ ^. 
§ 50. The tables turned, ^ "g 35: ft- 
§ 51. Through thick and thin , #p M ^ i^ ; S M ^ 1 

Saint, iihj>a (EH). 

Square-toes, :^ git ; 1& ® A (E H) • 
§ 52. Face, fn] ;#;!.• 
§ 53. Mount Horeb, lUig. 

Elijah, A ^;i&l!^^^B ^■ 

Baal, |i^APJai§SA##;^i:!^#. 

§ 54. To run the risk, g ^. 



NOTES, 21 

Lesson XXI. 

Lohengrin, ^±±.^. 

§ 1. Cleve, ^ #^ >g. 

Richard Wagner, ^ ® ^ j^ ^ ± ig. 

§ 2. DuchessElsa, ^^©^A^^- 
Telramund, A ^■ 

§ 5. Hand, ¥ (® s IT jtf , Bg ^ :^ ft. J* ^ '^ in 

§ 12. Rhine, ^ S M (It IW ^ ^ :fc M). 
§ 14. To give way, mMiBm- 

Asiibdued cry, M^^iB-^ Z^^M; '^MM^ 



Lesson XXIL 



General Washington, # ^ ® 7I? ¥• 
§ 1. Well proportioned, ^ M'&E; IS^tm'B- 

Infullplay,!,^;!)^. 

Prayer-book, |# ^ #. 
§ 2. ' 'Rheam of paper, " — ti ^ -' (ream) ^ ,|K. 

"Hatt," hat, ijf. 

"Cloaths," clothes, ^BS- 

"Sattin," satin, |g. 

Webster's Unabridged, MM^- 

Within bounds , S if* ;^ ^ 15^ P3 ; ji t ± I?- PS P3 • 

History of England, ^ ^ &. 

Spectator, ^ lie ±^. 

Out-of-doors, Pg ;H ; ^ ^- 
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§ 3 . Curtain lecture, tfc it fi ^ ; » SI ?^ ^. 
Miss Bremer, iK ^ ^ {iC M ^ ^) ■ 
Mount Vernon, jlj ig. 

§ 7. Potomac River, M^. 

Farmer prince, ft ^ tf* ;^ '^ M S- 

§ 8. Son-in-law, iK if. 
§ 9. Fielding, A ^■ 
§ 12. La Fayette, A ^• 

Sun-bonnet, j^ it"! ; i^ @. 
§ 14. Betsey Trotwood, A ^ 

" David Copperfield," # ig. 
§ 16. Virginia, ^^^^ig. 
§ 19. Peter, ^#(A«)• 
§ 20. Two-eyed plough, ft BB:;^. 

Duck-bill plough, ^| H^ ^. 

Pole-end, *i:i(;yj-t^\ 
§ 22. Anthony, A^- 
§ 23. George, A ig. 

Tom, A^S. 

Mike, A ^■ 

Billy, A «• 

Cross-cut saw, ;f^ ^ fg. 

§ 28. Muddy Hole, iffiig. 
§ 29. Balls, iB^.#. 

Alexandria, M^. 
§ 30. Home-brewed,^^. 

Hickory nuts, mm^MZ^. 

French war, ?i |S| IS ^. 
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Lesson XXIII. 

T'ai Tsung, ± ^. 

T'ang Dynasty, )t |g. 
§ 1. Ch'ang-sun, i#. 1^. 
§ 2. Turcomans, ^ M A. 

Liang-sze, ^ Mi. 

Chieh-li, ^^1. 

Tu-li, ^5Fi]. 

Wei, m M- 

Took such a high hand with him, ^^fsx^iL 

§ 3 . To come to terms with him , ^±M^n ; M±.i0i- 

Bridge of Pien, ^ ^. 
§ 4. Self-confidence, Q ft; a :^. 
§ 9. Confucius, JL -F- 

Taoism, Hlfe. 

Buddhism, # ffc. 

Confucianism, MUc; ?Lf5:. 

Yang Ti, 'Ji #. 

Wei-cheng, |S ij;. 

Yao, #. 

Shun, ^. 

Chieh, 0g. 

Chou, 51^. 
§ 12. Imperial Censor, W it- 

14. Out-of-the-way, ^WrMU- 
§ 16. A.D. 629, B5 0J|exAW — +;'L!¥. 

Kwan-nei, P ft. 
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Ho-tung, M M' 

Ho-nan, M P^. 

Ho-peh, M ;|t. 

Shan-nan, jlj'^. 

Lung-yu, I^ 7^. 

Hwai-nan, fUl^. 

Kiang-nan, \L^- 

Chien-nan, •filj'^. 

Ling-nan, ^ "ft'. 
§ 17. Ch'ang-an, ^ ^. 
§18. LiTsing, =^if. 
§ 19. Shensi, K®. 

Shenchow, M 'M (^ # #1 ± -S, ^L Oi ®) 
§ 20. Wide scope, JR :^ ; M PS- 

Shih Wang, jk M- 

Ts'in Dynasty, ^ |I3. 

Wen Ti, 5: 'It- 
Han Dynasty, 'MM- 



Lesson XXIV. 

§ 1. Trumpet-toned, ^ in H :ft : ^ ^ 

Electric current, ^ ^. 
§ 3. Dover, ^ S ?* ±; fi n ^. 

Cape Grisnez, Ml :^ ^ (ffi f* gl). 
§ 4. Mr. Joseph Brett, A ^• 

King Louis Philippe, ^ ig. 

Louis Napoleon. Tii^. 



NOTES. 25 

§ 5. Mr. C. J. WoUaston, A^'MM Bil)). 

Brunei, A^S- 

George Steplienson, A ^■ 

Mr. Gladstone, A^- 
§ 6. Marineglue, miiyK!:>ifi;|Gl.. 

sasii line, -mm^m m M mmmmB^ 

$ 7. Entered into a contract, jt l^i IT -^ IPJ- 
H 9 . Hydraulic pressure, yK±MM] yi^MIJ- 
§ 11. At intervals, TalBt ; PS B#. 

Paddle-steamer, PJ^fv)^. 

Goliath, ^ig. 
§ 14. Horse-box, ^®^MM«JiE5;2::^. 

South-Eastern Railway, M'^^^M^±^). 

ivook-out shed, '^'mmz^;'^m- 

Jacob Brett, A ^• 

Printing telegraph instrument, ^ f* Pll ^ H ?l • 

Owing to, 0;^,-Klt. 

§ 17. Taking fortune at the flood, ^^ M±.^MM 

Breakdown, gjc^;^^. 
§ 22. Hand-over-fist, ^^;^;^^^; — fG — fC 

Boulogne, M^. 
§ 23. Banks, A^ 
§ 25. Deaf-mute, ft ©. 
§ 28. Times, S f© ± m. 
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INTERMEDIATE COMPOSITION 

By Fong F. Sec 

Pollows the compiler's "Elementary Composition for 
Chinese Students" 
Takes up the principles of English Composition governing 
punctuation, use of words, sentences, paragraphs, and the 
different kinds of whole composition — narration, description, 
and easy exposition — including letter-writing. Selections from 
best writers are used as models, and subjects are based on 
students' personal experience and general knowledge. I/ays 
stress upon the result to be obtained rather than the method, 
and the principles of composition are accompanied at every 
step with written exercises, both critical and constructive. 
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A Class-Room Conversation Book 

^ m ^ m m m m 

By Tottd F* ScCt n2*J1« 

{Revised) 

Bottrd ciotli aw M« ••• $0.80 

XiiiD^T) tt *** *** *** ••' ••• *** *** *'* *** U.6v 

The first edition was printed in the Fall of 1908, and the 
fifth edition is now on sale. This book has already elicited the 
unqualified praise of some of the teachers who have used it. 

The book is intended to meet the needs of students who 
have a fairly large vocabulary and who know the rules ot 
grammar, but who are deficient in oral English. The aim of the 
book is to furnish opportunity for the students to hear and to 
speak the English language. 

Each lesson consists oj three parts. In the first part a series 
of questions are asked. The answers to these questions are left 
to the student. In the second part some sentences ate repeated 
to the class, and questions based on the sentences are asked. 
The third part contains a connected narrative. 



Elementary Composition for Chinese Students 

^ m 1¥ -x mm m 

^ ~" Is 

By Fona F. Sec, in.Jl. 

Board cloth $1.00 

Limp „ 0.80 

This book consists of two parts. Part I. deals with some 
essentials of grammar, and is intended to supplement a text-book 
on grammar. In this part of the book the writer has tried to 
help the Chinese students overcome some points especially 
troublesome to them. 

Part II. furnishes outlines and suggestions for composition. 
The topics chosen deal with things familiar to the Chinese 
student — with the games and common activities of his daily life, 
with his life in school, with the world of nature about him, with 
the world of the imagination, and with people. 

A number of pictures help to suggest thoughts for writing 
to the student. 

Commercial Press, L,td« 

f ^0 Publishers 
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COMMERCIAL PRESS SCIENCE READERS 

By N. GIST GEE, M.A. 

Professor of Biology at Soochow University 



A series of suppleinentary readers in five booka, which are 
graded in style and dictiim. " The Useful Knowledge Reader," 
which has been approved by the Board of Education at Peking, 
and revised and enlarged by the author, forms the First Book 
The Second Book deals with Zoology and Physiology, including 
Hygiene; the Third Book treats of Botany and Agriculture, 
with special reference to conditions in China ; the Fourth Book 
has Physical Geography and Astronomy for its subject-matter, 
while the Fifth Book takes up Chemistry and Physics, with 
many applications to the industries of to-day. 

Professor Gee is eminently fitted for writing these Science 
Readers. He is a devoted student of science and he has been 
an enthusiastic teacher of science in China for about nine 
years. His intimate contact with Chinese students has enabled 
him to appreciate their difficulties, and because of his sympa- 
thetic interest in things Chinese he has succeeded in taking the 
Chinese point of view remarkably well. As a consequence, 
these books embody up-to-date researches in science with 
adaptation to conditions in China, while the style is simple, . 
direct, and free from puzzling constructions. 

These books are intended to prepare students for the 
serious study of science, hence technical and scientific terms 
are gradually introduced. In order to smooth the path of 
progress of our students as much as possible, Anglo-Chinese 
notes, explaining the idiomatic phrases and giving the Chinese 
equivalents for the technical terms of science, are supplied at 
the end of each book. 

Vol. I $0.70 

„ II • .. 0.70 

„ III 0.90 

„ VI 1.20 

.. V 1.00 
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